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ELECTORAL FACTS, NO. II. 


THE province of political forecast is entirely distinct from that of 
political philosophy. Political philosophy, taking for its point of depar- 
ture the constitution of human nature, and the conditions appointed 
for.its action in communities, has to determine or to inquire, with 
these data before it, concerning the proper laws applicable to the 
conduct of those human affairs which concern the public weal. 
Within this sphere, its business is to show what ought to be. Much 
humbler is the office of political forecast. It is strictly analogous to 
those forecasts of the weather, the utility of which our generation 
has been the first to recognise ; it simply seeks to show what will be. 
Its method is the exhibition of facts, and of the reasonable inferences 
to be drawn from facts by just analogies. 

These inferences cannot indeed pretend to certainty; and even 
the high probability to which they are capable of attaining, may be 
qualified or reversed by circumstances not yet in view. But persons 
in a rational frame of mind will not fail to see that shortcomings 
such as these are common to all, or nearly all, the reasonings which 
govern our daily life, but which nevertheless prudence or good sense 
does not permit us to disregard. 

These introductory lines, and all that has to follow them, are 
little needed for those who at the present juncture have combined 
together to carry forward the Irish question to its inevitable solution. 
Further, they can be of small use to any whose mental habit it is, 
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when they dislike existing facts, simply to shut their eyes upon 
them ; or whose actual position has created for them a fatal necessity 
of perseverance in hardy error. These last, however, outside the 
walls of Parliament, are few. There is a larger section, which has 
even now arrived at no final judgment, but which retains the mental 
freedom necessary for appreciating the facts as they stand. In com- 
parison with the community at large, this section is numerically 
small, and represents a margin only: but within that narrow space 
there probably lies, in a community divided like ours, the force which 
may determine a number of elections, and may have much to say 
towards fixing the degree, in which the approaching triumph of the 
Irish cause is to be a decisive and a final triumph. 

It must in fairness be allowed that the election of 1886 was one 
calculated to mislead those whom it favoured. It did not blind the 
eyes of the defeated party: for they had built all their hopes, not on 
the humour of the moment, but on faith in the operation of principles 
broad and deep, and on the results of a world-wide experience. But 
the victors were excusably blinded by their numerical strength. In 
Great Britain they presented an array of 374 Tories and Dissentients, 
against 191 Liberals, or in round numbers nearly two to one. 
England, the senior partner in the imperial firm, had given them a 
still more overwhelming majority of 340 against 123, which the 
dissent of Scotland, emphatically backed by Wales, did little to 
impair in popular impression. The Liberal party had never before 
undergone such a discomfiture. Nor was it the party only or mainly 
which was condemned, It was the Irish demand which had been met 
with a loud, and for the moment a crushing, refusal. So that it was 
pardonable if, by the mouth of Lord Salisbury, the conquerors pro- 
claimed this refusal to be final and irrevocable. 

The defeated party, however, soon began to take comfort from the 
observation of the facts subsequent to the election. So early as in 
October, 1887, in the pages of this Review, it was shown, upon the 
limited range of evidence then forthcoming, that, so far as reliance 
might be placed upon that evidence, there would probably be upon 
any occasion supplied by a General Election a majority of not less 
than one hundred voices in favour of the Irish cause. 

Again, after a further experience of two years and a quarter, it 
was shown in this Review for December, 1889, upon a greatly 
widened field of observation, and with strong collateral illustration 
from the municipal elections which had just before been decided, that 
similar conclusions must again be drawn, and drawn with an increased 
confidence in their soundness. The Liberals had then, upon a 
balance of gains and losses at bye-elections, won eleven seats. On 
this basis it was reckoned,' that a general election would give to Ire- 
land a majority of eighty. Looking more closely at the basis of the 

* Nineteenth Century, December, 1889, p. 1061. 
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computation, this figure should not, I think, have been put above: 
sixty. But a comparison was also drawn with the results of the elec- 
tion of 1885, which supplied the Tory party with its favourite stan- 
dard of comparison : and it was shown that on this basis of calculation, 
there would probably be a Liberal or Irish majority of not less than 
109. 

It was reasonable for the opponents of the Irish claim to lay stress 
upon the admission that these inferences from the facts fell short of 
demonstration ; and it was natural enough, even if not reasonable; 
to struggle against the admission that they supplied, by probable 
evidence, a practical and sufficient indication of the future. But 
recalcitrating efforts of this kind grow weaker upon each repeti- 
tion, if, through the lapse of time and accumulation of the facts, 
the previous conclusions come to be gradually more and more 
confirmed. 

There never has been a time, since the first Reform Act, when 
indications were so largely supplied as they now are, to aid in reckon- 
ing what was likely to be the judgmentof the people at an impending 
General Election. Bye-elections at former periods have, in many 
cases, been fought with comparative remissness in the several localities, 
and have hardly touched the general mind of the country. But, 
during the present Parliament, they have kept the nation in an almost 
perpetual fever: the figures of the polls have flown on the wings of 
the telegraph into every quarter, and have been minutely discussed 
by the metropolitan and provincial press, because it was known that 
in each of them each party had striven to develop its full strength ; 
that the numbers polled largely exceeded those of 1886, and thus 
more fully revealed the public mind; and that, with the Irish 
question in the forefront, there had been raised in every case the 
great issues which govern a general election, the principal subjects 
in which improved legislation is desired, and the important question 
which is the party in whose hands the powers of government may be 
most hopefully and safely lodged. 

As, then, we have before us a grave issue, and fair means for dealing 
with it, I proceed to deal with the figures of these bye-elections, and to 
exhibit their results in all the forms which can cast light upon the pro- 
bable issue of the coming General Election. Such figures are common 
property. If an apology be required for varied or detailed exposition, 
it may readily be found in the fact that only by the careful statement 
of particulars can the fallacies of partial notices and of vague asser- 
tions be exposed. And it is not a little notable, considering the 
nature of the controversy, that the party now in power have never 
ventured to meet our expositions of the facts, or the inferences 
founded on them, with counter-statements of their own, constructed 
from their own point of view, unfolded in equal detail, and equally 
open to the testing power of scrutiny. If, however, on these grounds 
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we deal in particulars, it is not because we have to fear the most 
general and comprehensive statements of the altered mind of the 
country. Why should we, how could we, fear them, when it is upon 
record and beyond all dispute, for instance, that the Liberals, who 
after the election of 1886 were 191, are now 213; the Tories and 
Dissentients, who were 393, are now 370; and the majority adverse 
to the Irish claim, which was 117, is now 71. 

It is also worth remark, that the progress achieved by the Liberal 
party has not been owing to any such favourable accident as would 
have been found (for example) in the occurrence of particularly 
numerous vacancies in Scotland and Wales, which may be regarded 
as their strongholds. On the contrary, Dame Fortune has shown 
Tory leanings. She has behaved shabbily to our friends in those 
districts, and has given them but few opportunities of showing their 
mettle. But, in the Metropolitan district, which has been largely, 
indeed enormously, favourable to Toryism and to the Liberal Seces- 
sionists, she has opened a disproportionate number of doors. With 
a population under four millions and a quarter, there have been 
eighteen seats vacated in the Metropolitan district. Scotland and 
Wales, with a population exceeding five millions and a half, should 
by the same rule have had twenty-four seats vacated: but they have 
only had twenty-two. Now, as the Metropolitan unit of representation 
in Parliament is much higher than that of Scotland and Wales, the 
real disproportion is very great. Perhaps we should find, on a 
minute examination of the causes of vacating, in each case, that it 
has really been due to the action of Ministers, to whom it always 
falls to make a considerable number of vacancies on account of peer- 
ages, appointments, and the like, and who naturally enough are found 
in the long run to make them by preference in those parts of the 
country which are most favourable to their views. But this is only 
another way of stating what is sometimes disputed, but is in truth and 
logic indisputable, that bye-elections, as such, are, from a variety of 
causes, and this cause among them, less favourable to an Opposition, 
and especially to a Liberal Opposition, than the simultaneous move- 
ment of a General Election. 

It will promote a clear understanding of the subject if, under the 
present circumstances, we separate entirely, as to elections, the case 
of Ireland from that of Great Britain. The deplorable circumstances 
which, at the close of last November, placed Mr. Parnell in a new 
light before the country, divided the Nationalist party, seriously in the 
House of Commons and to some small extent in Ireland, and placed 
a certain portion of his parliamentary followers, who could not bring 
themselves to part company with the deposed leader, in a somewhat 
sharp antagonism to the main body of the party. Parliamentary 
Nationalism is therefore no longer a homogeneous unit, and does not 
for the moment form in unbroken strength ‘a portion of the Liberal 
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force. It does not indeed appear that Ireland is disposed to give 
countenance to the disintegrating movement. She has not been so 
blind as to fail in perceiving that every Irishman, who severs himself 
from the National combination of members, does not in the least 
mend the matter by claiming to be its genuine representative, and 
becomes effectively the enemy of his country. But Ireland is sub- 
stantially in the same position in respect to Parnellism, as Great 
Britain holds with respect to Toryism and Dissentient Liberalism. 
At the bye-elections, both have spoken pretty plainly ; but they have 
only bye-elections to work by, and neither the one nor the other can 
shake off wholesale those who now thwart her wishes and trample 
down her interests, but to whom unfortunately the title of possession 
has been given for a term that has not yet legally expired. »In this 
state of things the composition of Irish parties does not for the 
moment allow them to amalgamate for purposes of comparison with 
those of Great Britain, and it is accordingly with the larger island, 
and with nothing else, that the following figures and arguments will 
deal. 

From the total of bye-elections since the end of August 1886, 
which stands at 123, we have to deduct twenty-five which have 
occurred in Ireland, and we thus reduce the figures to ninety-eight. 
But nine of these have occurred in places which have had a second 
opportunity of declaring their sense. They are, therefore, not avail- 
able for the present purpose, which is to exhibit, in the light of the 
latest. evidence, the mind of theelectorate. Our working total, there- 
fore, is reduced to eighty-nine. 

The first trial to be madeof these figures shall rest exclusively 
on matter of fact. We shall ask what is the state of public sentiment 
exhibited by these eighty-nine constituencies at the present time, 
as compared (1) with the obvious and proximate standard furnished 
by the General Election of 1886; (2) with the standard preferred by 
our antagonists, that of the election of 1885. 

As to the first, we find that at the General Election of 1886 these 
eighty-nine constituencies returned 
































For the Government . : . 62 


For the Opposition . . . 27 










They were, taken together, even more favourable to the Govern- 
ment than was Great Britain as a whole; for while the entire island 
gave them a majority of somewhat less than two to one, these con- 
stituencies, yet more fervent in their allegiance, furnished a majority of 
nearly twelve to five. Their sentiment has upon reconsideration 
come to be very different. They now return— 




















For the Government . A . 44 
For the Opposition . ‘ . 46 
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‘In other words, they are about equally divided. The party which 
had a majority of considerably more than two to one, now reckons 
not quite one to one. As mere matter of dry fact, surely this result 
must offer to every thoughtful Tory or Dissentient food for whole- 
some rumination. Fully two-sevenths of the seats held by the 
opponents of the Irish claim have been transferred to its friends. 

Next comes the question of inference. From the fact thus pre- 
sented, what inferences are we to draw as to the probable result in 
Great Britain of a General Election ? 

From the fact that the eighty-nine seats were more favourable to 
the Government than the country at large, we perceive that any as- 
sumption that they supply a fair sample of the whole, and therefore 
furnish us with a just basis for computing the general result, would 
be seriously injurious to the Liberals. Let us, however, in the teeth 
of the evidence supplied by the Election of 1886, assume that Great 
Britain will on the next occasion be, as a whole, not less gracious 
to the administration and its cause than the eighty-nine con- 
stituencies. 

Upon this assumption, the first arithmetical operation before us is 
a very simple one. The Government have lost two-sevenths of their 
share of the eighty-nine seats. The total of their seats at the 
Election of 1886 was as follows :— 


Tory. ° ° e Pa - 317 
Dissentient 722 
389° 
ao bit 
278 





Two-sevenths of 389 are , . a 


And if we give to the Liberals, now 213, an 
addition of 111, their force is thus-raised to . 324 

And there is shown a Liberal majority for 
Great Britain P ° ° ° ° « 46 







The second computation, on the same basis, stands as follows. 
The constituencies which have spoken are eighty-nine. The total 
number of constituencies which will have to speak is 567. Eighty- 
nine places have made over to the Liberals a gain of eighteen seats : 
how many will 567 give them? Now 


567 : 89::64 : 1 (nearly) 
And next— 
89 : 18:: 567 : 64x 18=114 








The strengths of the Government. and the Liberal Opposition re- 
spectively in 1886 were as follows :— 


* Reduced from 76 by the loss of four members, reckoned during the Election as 


Dissentients, but, from various subsequent. dates, again acting with the Liberal 
Party, 
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; English Welsh Scotch Total 
Government , é . 340 5 29 374 
Opposition . : - 123 25 43 191 

Majority forthe Government « . . « 183 
Transfer of seats as computed (2x114) . . - 228 


Besides the eighteen seats gained at bye-elections, four 
have been acquired by the reunion of those who hold them 
with the Liberal body. A deduction of eight has therefore, 
as before, to be made from the strength of the Govern- 


ment, which leaves it at. ° . ° ° . » 175 
So that the Government would be in a minority of 
228—175, or ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ 53 


If any Tory reader is} disagreeably startled at this figure, he has 
also to bear in mind that it is calculated on a basis unduly favourable 
to the party now in power. 

If we pass on from the comparison of 1886, and adopt in preference 
that of 1885, what we find is that in that election, while several seats 
now anti-Irish were Liberal, and vice versd, the aggregate division 
of the 89 constituencies was precisely the same as it is now, inasmuch 
as they were divided into 45 Liberal, and 44 Tory or Dissentient. 
As, then, we adopt the standard of 1885 for the 89 seats, we of 
course apply that standard to the Parliament as a whole, and take its 
general result. 

It has already been observed that the 89 seats were less unfavour- 
able to the Government in 1886 than the country at large. So 
also they were fin 1885; and by passing from them to the larger 
stage we get rid of the flaw, noticed above, which makes their evi- 
dence partial and defective. In 1885 the 89 constituencies spoke, 
not as they spoke in 1886, but as they speak now: that is, they were 
as near as may be equally divided. . When, however, they gave our 
opponents an equality with us, the country gave us a large majority, 
which may be taken at 85. By parity of reasoning, it will do the 
same again. On this basis, the Liberals will once more be ina 
majority of.85. It is a large majority ; and, for the serious work of 
overcoming the obstacles which may be offered to a great measure by 
the non-representative part of the Constitution, only a large majority 
will suffice. But the Parliament of 1885 would have done well enough 
for the purpose, had quality been in that Parliament as unimpeach- 
able as quantity in the Liberal sense. 

Let us now advance.to another criterion which is available for 
the argument, and which is also founded on the simple basis of the 
rale of three. We take— 

1. The majority polled at the election of 1886 by the supporters. 
of the Government. 

2. The majority in Parlidment, which was secured for them by 
that excess at the polls, 
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3. The majority of votes given in favour of the Liberals and 
against their opponents at the 89 bye-¢lectiqgns ending with the 
recent victory ? at Walsall. 

4, The fourth term wil] be the figure bearing to the third the 
same relation as the second bears to the first. 

Now (1) the aggregate majority of votes polled by the party of 
the Government at the election in 1886 was about 75,182. 

2. The majority within the walls of Parliament obtained for them 
by that excess of 75,182 at the polls was 183, reducible (by the sub- 
sequent return of four detached Liberals to the main body of the 
party) to 175. 

3. The votes given at the 89 bye-elections have been as follows : 


For the Liberal Opposition ‘ . 285,908 
For the supporters of the Gov ernment ‘ . 274,992 
Majority for the Liberals on 89 elections . 10,916 





4, The remaining question is this : If 75,182 votes at 567 elections 
gave a Parliamentary majority of 175, and if 89 elections have now 
supplied a majority of 10,916 votes, what, taking the 89 elections as a 
sample, (1) will be the probable excess of Liberal votes at the coming 
General Election? And (2) what is the probable majority which such 
excess will yield ? 

(1) The probable excess on the aggregate vote would on this 
basis be six and a third times as large, or 68,501. 

(2) If a majority of 75,182 at the polls gave a majority of 175 
in Parliament, then a majority of 68,501 at the polls would be worked 
out thus— 

75,182 : 175 :: 68,501 : 157 (nearly). 


This would be for Great Britain alone not very far from an 
exact reversal of the verdict of 1886. The figure is so large that we 
have to look carefully for any possible source of error, Can there 
be such a source of error in the uncontested seats? The number of 
these in 1886 was unusually large, and very much in favour of the 
anti-Irish policy. The total was 155: and of these only 40 fell to 
the Liberal side, and 113 to the Tory and Dissentient. The 
administration therefore had on 567 elections a balance of 67 un- 


® Mr. Holden was only returned by a majority of 538, while in 1885 Sir Charles 
Forster beat his opponent by 1677, and in 1886 he was returned without a contest. 
It may seem at first sight that the recent victory does not supply much matter for 
Liberal exultation. But Sir Charles Forster sat by long prescription, local connection, 
high character, and universal popularity. It is within my knowledge that my 
lamented friend greatly doubted what would be the political colour of the seat after 
his retirement. So soon after the first Reform Act as in 1840, Walsall was repre- 
sented in Parliament by a Tory. 

I regret that the result of the election for Lewisham will not be known until the 


27th inst. (August), and that under the arrangements for printing’ this Review it 
will be too late for notice in the present article, 
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contested seats in their favour. Have they, or have they not, enjoyed 
a fairly proportionate balance of uncontested seats on the 89 bye- 
elections ? 

The total of uncontested seats in 1886 on 567 elections was 155: 
more than one-fourth, but very much less than one-third. The 
aggregate of uncontested seats on the 89 bye-elections is 23 : again 
over one-fourth, but much less than one-third. There is, therefore, 
no comfort to be had, for our opponents, by comparing the numbers 
of seats which were not contested at the last election, and among the 
89 constituencies respectively. If the case stands so as to the aggre- 
gates, will it be seriously mended by our observing what proportion 
of the uncontested seats was taken by each of the two parties at the 
two periods ? , 

The uncontested seats taken by the Government in 1886 were 
115 against 40, or nearly three to one. Of the uncontested seats on 
the 89 bye-elections the Government have taken no less than eighteen 
against five. 

It may be truly said that eighteen seats as against five form a 
very handsome proportion. It becomes a little less handsome when 
we observe that three of the eighteen (in Kent, at Dartford, in West 
Bristol, and in the Strand Division) represent ministerial re-elections, 
which do not stand in the same category as bye-elections proper. 
These three seats, then, I deduct from the total of eighteen, as in 
previous computations the ministerial re-elections at the commence- 
ment of the Parliament were excluded. Thus, the distribution of 
the uncontested seats stands as fifteen to five, or three to one. This 
is about the same proportion as that exhibited at the General Elec- 
tion. It may, I admit, be fairly contended by our opponents, that 
their majority of uncontested seats, as it now stands, is a reserve 
force which must be reckoned with, and which diminishes the 
efficiency of the Liberal as compared with a Tory excess at the polls; 
I do not contest the point. Striking off only their three re-elections, 
I admit that their remaining majority of ten uncontested seats among 
the eighty-nine indicates (on the basis of computation formerly 
assumed) a possible majority of sixty-three uncontested seats for the 
Tory and Dissentient party at the General Election. Let us, then, 
at once deduct these sixty-three seats from the computed Liberal 
majority of 157: and upon this supposition we reduce that amount 
to 97. 

But I must observe that this is a supposition extravagantly in 
favour of the opposite party, for no one can really suppose that the 
Liberals will leave as many seats uncontested when their opportunity 
arrives, as they silently surrendered during the dismay and discom- 
fiture of 1886. 

Thus, while endeavouring to rule every doubtful point against 
ourselyes, we are landed at last in a conclusion which assigns to the 
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Liberals at the coming election a majority, from Great Britain alone, 
which may probably take rank with the remarkable majorities of 
1868 and 1880. 

It cannot be out of place to show that the Liberal cause is 
advancing at an accelerated rather than retarded pace, For this 
purpose I take the work done before, and since, the date when the 
subject was last noticed in this Review, namely, December 1889. 

Since that date, in a period of twenty-one months, the Liberal 
party has gained a nett balance of seven seats, or one in every three 
months. Before that time they had gained eleven seats in thirty- 
nine months, from September 1886, or one seat in three and a half 
months. 

Since that date Liberalism has gained seven seats on twenty-four 
contests, or over 29 per cent. Before that date it gained eleven 
seats in forty-two contests, or over 25 per cent. 

In the entire period since August 1887, the Liberals show an 
excess of 10,916 votes polled in their favour, as compared with the 
opposite party, on the contested bye-elections. In the period of 
twenty-one months, they have polled an excess of 7,900 votes, equal 
to more than two-thirds of the whole. 

Apart from these notices of the later portion of the period, there 
have now been exhibited four methods of estimating from the results 
of 89 bye-elections the probable strength of parties in the Parliament, 
as we are now authorised by ministerial declarations to term it in 
anticipation, of 1892. Of these four methods, all of them applied to 
Great Britain alone, the first (drawn from data known to do much 
less than justice to the Liberal case) showed a future Liberal majority 
of 46. The second, by getting rid of an inconvenient fraction (for 
the human unit cannot be divided like the unit which is only 
numerical), raised this figure to 53. Passing, thirdly, to the 
standard of the Parliament of 1885, and thus eliminating the vicious 
element in the previous computations, we find the probable British 
majority standing at 85. Then, again, adopting as a fourth criterion 
the aggregate superiority at the polls—adverse in 1886, favourable 
since the month of August in that year—the figure of the probable 
majority is again raised, and stands (probably too low) at 97. 


And now to sum up the British case. It is admitted that these 
calculations may be modified, or undermined, from causes not now in 
operation, or not yet in view. It is also granted that no one of them, 
if taken alone, would warrant a confident reliance on the soundness 
of the prognostication which it suggests. 

But, on the other hand, we say, as these figures are exhibited for 
criticism, whether hostile or judicial, let them be met, not by vague 
assertions, flying high in air and consequently ‘out of shot,’ but by 
computations as close and ‘as minute as those which have been sub- 
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mitted. If this cannot be done, and until it has been done, surely it 
is not too much to say from the Liberal point of view, that the 
aggregate effect of the figures is to make good the case. The several 
calculations are like the strands of a rope: each of them may be sound 
in itself, but no one singly can bear the collective strain. But, when 
they are taken as a whole, they come as near to demonstration as 
the nature of the subject-matter will allow. 

Such is the case for Great Britain. But the sister island has also 
to be heard. In Ireland there has been exhibited during the last 
nine months a contest absolutely without example in the history of 
politics. Not a word will here be said on any of its moral features. 
My duty is to behold it in the dry light of fact. What has the battle _ 
(for it may still be called a battle) been about ? Let ussee. After ages 
of contention, it has become a settled axiom of political philosophy 
that kings are made for nations, and not nations for kings. It would 
be still more freely admitted by those who are the strongest assertors 
of the necessity of party in a free state, that parties are made for 
nations, and not nations for parties. Yet there arose in Ireland last 
December a sect or group of politicians who teach, and act upon the 
teaching, that though kings and parties are made for nations, the 
leaders of parties are not: that nations are made for them, that 
national interests must stand second to their demands, and, when put 
into the scales against them, must kick the beam. This doctrine, 
alike incomprehensible and unexampled, has been emphatically con- 
demned by Ireland on every occasion when a bye-election has re- 
moved the muzzle from her lips for a moment, and granted her an 
opportunity of speaking. 

But she has still before her to complete the work of silencing a 
small minority of rebellious children. And as no one can deny that 
persistency is a marking quality of their chief, I will, in looking 
forward to the General Election, adopt the rational supposition that 
he, with such followers as he may then still command, will on that 
occasion do their utmost to break up the strength of nationalism. 

Let us go farther and grant, for the sake of argument, that although, 
thus far, each and every constituency has rejected them, yet some two 
or three, or even say five, places might, as it were by accident, return 
them, or return some Tory chosen by virtue of the schism they had 
introduced. Down to last year, the Irish representation was divided 
between 85 and 18, showing a clear majority of 67 in favour of the 
national cause. It may be that any Irish Dissentients, who may be 
returned to the coming Parliament, will be compelled to work with 
their countrymen. But let us even suppose Ireland to be so weakened 
that the figure of 67 should fall to between 50 and 60. Still a 
Liberal British majority would at the lowest figure bring this up to an 
aggregate majority of 100, at the highest would probably carry it to 
160, and, even with some deduction from the figure last given, would 
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grievously puzzle, or rather put wholly out of joint, Lord Salisbury’s 
cherished ‘ play of the other parts of the Constitution.’ 

Let me now release the reader from this tedious enumeration : and 
let its dulness be excused by its importance. If in truth ‘coming 
events cast their shadows before,’ we may here have a piece of the future 
already inour view. Surely itis the part of prudent men, of practical 
men, to take advice from it. A political conflict may, from being 
hopeful, become doubtful; from being doubtful, become hopeless. 
In the first of these situations, the combatants may be sanguine. In 
the second, nay, even in the third, their persistence need not 
necessarily be irrational. But there is a fourth stage, at which 
perseverance can no longer be a virtue: and that is the stage 
at which the struggle, besides being hopeless, has come to be also 


senseless.‘ 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


* In the modest obscurity of a note, the writer allows himself to indulge in a 
piece of egotism, as it has some bearing on the value of his argument. Nothing can 
be more natural than for his opponents to seek shelter in the belief that his calculations 
are really the offspring of his sanguine temper, and that the wish is the true father to 
the thought. He may therefore be allowed to state, that his first attempt to esti- 
mate the current facts of bye-elections with a view to a future and general verdict, 
was in the Nineteenth Century of November 1878; that he there (p. 967) estimated 
the coming Liberal majority of 1880 at from 56 to 76; and that when the election 
came, it was not less (perhaps somewhat more) than 115.—W. E. G. 





THE BRITISH IN EAST AFRICA 


THERE are some people among us who pose as Augustus young and 
conquering when in office, and as Augustus middle-aged and checking 
conquest when they are out of office. When in office they charge 
wildly into deserts as at Souakim, get Gordon to go to Khartoum, 
and support him with expeditions carefully arranged to be too late. 
Out of office they are full of quotations—classical renderings united 
to modern surrenderings—and are startled by the consequences of 
their own acts when in office. Flying to the opposite extreme of 
their former official care for the interests of the Empire, they exhibit 
a quaking palsy if any addition be made to the ‘ responsibilities of 
empire.’ Surely, if we were not so happily divided into a Parliamen- 
tary game of see-saw, we should not be so desultory in our recognition 
of the only true foreign policy this country can pursue—the policy of 
guarding the paths where our duty or our trade-interests call us. 
‘ “ Duty and trade-interests ”—there you have it,’ sneer our friends the 
opponents of the enlargement of responsibility. ‘Of course it is the 
love of filthy lucre, and we are to believe the cant that calls this by 
the name of slavery-abolition or duty.’ But are the two so distinct ? 
Is any enterprise in Africa so easily divisible from another? Must 
not British policy and interest march abreast into whatever region of 
Africa it leads us? Can we dissociate the Cape’s desire to rule from 
Table Bay to the Zambesi from the desire to win influence at the 
sources of the Nile—influence to be used in suppressing slavery and 
opening the country whose populations are numerous to the goods of 
Great Britain? Nominally, and at the commencement of such 
enterprise, we may do so; but soon it will be impossible to distinguish 
them. Behind the scheming politicians anxious to trip their ad- 
versaries, stand the public who look at broad facts, and who can see 
where their traditionary policy of introducing freedom into the dark 
places of the earth can be followed, without too great an ‘ enlargement 
of responsibilities "—nay, with a hope that those responsibilities may 
turn out an investment loved of man as well as of God. ‘ We don’t 
want another India in Africa,’ say our friends. No? Is India, then, 
so bad a bargain for the British public, and are the results so unedi- 
fying, looked at from the moralist’s point of view? The British 
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public has strangely altered if the pride in its Indian possessions is 
on a par with that of our politicians who can see ‘ patriotism’ in 
nothing unless it be mouthed by a nationalist ally of their own on 
the benches below the gangway. The British Africa that will give 
our people another market for their goods will extend, for the purposes 
of commerce, from the Cape to Alexandria, from Zanzibar and Mom- 
bassa to the settlements at the mouth of the Congo. It will not be 
all under our flag; but our flag will fly on a continuous series of sta- 
tions from south to north, whether our friends like the prospect or 
not, before another generation has come and gone. 

New outlets for trade—in the far south new outlets for settlement 
—everywhere new outlets for that propaganda of freedom and bene- 
ficence which is begun by missionaries, followed by merchants, and 
acknowledged, however unwillingly, by politicians when—when they 
find it suits their palavering purposes. Yes, the thing has to be done, 
because it is ordered by a higher power than that of the wire-puller. 
Exception may be taken to the manner of doing it, to the place for 
doing it, to a part of the action of the great piece that, nevertheless, 
moves, with an action that cannot be seriously stayed, towards the 
full accomplishment of thedrama. It is not by our hands in England 
alone that the determining moves may be made; other Governments, 
both foreign and colonial, have a hand in the matter, and would ac- 
complish the design were we to fold our hands and do nothing. But 
it is not inus todonothing. What had, then, best bedone? Surely 
it is better for us to seek to enter Africa with the golden bayonet 
rather than with cold steel. The money wasted on attempting to 
pursue Osman Digma at Souakim would have been sufficient to buy 
out every Arab slave-dealer in Africa, Europe has seen that Africa 
is worth opening up, and we have not been remiss as yet in the 
enterprise. Are we to go on for ever spending money on a consider- 
able flotilla cruising on the coasts in order to check slavery, the bane 
we have set ourselves to abolish for the last fifty years! That 
squadron costs a great deal and the number of slaves freed by it has 
been on an average about a hundred and fifty a year. More than 
four thousand slaves have been freed by the young East African Com- 
pany in their brief career of eighteen months! 

Any mere blockade can be ‘run.’ What cannot be ‘run’ is a 
broad track of civilisation cutting across the roads of the slave-traders. 
This a railroad to Lake Victoria, the command of its waters and of 
the Nile as far as Lado, would give us. When this line is once made 
there can be no slave-‘ running’ towards the East coast. The slave- 
trade towards Morocco may flourish for a short time yet, but France 
and Belgium will be closing those outlets from Central Africa soon. 
The onus probandi how slavery can go on, once the railway is made, 
lies upon our obstructive friends. They have to justify their action 
in retarding this enterprise before the country. How will they do 
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it? Nothing more simple: they will first of all say that it is all 

‘cant’ to talk of the abolition of slavery—that the merchants don’t 
care about this at all—they want, they will say, their own gain, and 
don’t care a fig for slavery. 

They will then declare: that domestic slavery flourishes under 
the Boers who support or have to be conciliated by the Cape Govern- 
ment, and that domestic slavery remains among the Arabs where the 
European ‘spheres of influence’ lie. This will hardly serve them. 
Throughout the British sphere of influence in East Africa the action 
of the English has uniformly been to insist on the domestic slaves 
being allowed to purchase their freedom, and this is so managed that 
the process is a very brief one—as brief as is consistent with the 
desire to avoid that war and bloodshed which an autocratic and 
arbitrary use of power would bring about with tenfold suffering to the 
domestics. The slave ‘ running ’—the caravan carrying with it poor 
wretches in forks of timber, driven by the lash of the Arab slave- 
merchant—is arbitrarily stopped, and the miserable creatures are 
instantly freed. One such caravan was lately found by Captain 
Lugard not far from the coast. It consisted of fifteen girls, who were 
being goaded along the road the deliverer was traversing. The Arab 
leaders were seen to fly into the forest. Lugard’s men were pushed 
forward into the woods, the Arabs were captured, and swore that they 
were as innocent as our ‘ no responsibility ’ men would have them to 
be. Were they? A little further on, concealed in the woods, the girls 
were found and freed. All this was pure merchant-trafficking ; this 
freedom came only because a love of gain prompted it. Well and 
good, wasitabadthing? ‘The Boers keepslaves.’ Yes, theydo; and 
do the ‘ no responsibility men,’ who desire to be responsible for nothing, 
either in Ireland or Africa, dream that the Boers, too, will not be forced 
soon to give a fair wage for a fair day's work? If they do, they and 
the Boers are equally mistaken. No, the British march into the 
interior, slow though it may be, and encumbered by the torpid 
shufflers ‘at home,’ will drive these evil customs and horrid cruelties 
forth as the morning drives the night. But there is another argu- 
ment for doing nothing and taking a back seat in all this business : 
‘It won’t pay. The stream of British emigration to the goldfields is 
probably a sufficient answer to this plea, as far as South Africa is con- 
cerned. With East Africa the complexion of the case varies. ‘ It won’t 
pay?’ Well, the only piece of evidence on which the most timorous 
can fasten, at this moment, is the fact that the once powerful and rich 
kingdom of Uganda, on the east of the Victoria Nyanza, has been 
much harmed by wars, the rival parties calling themselves, by a strange 
irony, the ‘ Protestant and the Roman Catholic parties.’ 

Perhaps the French missionaries have been too anxious to take 
a line which might induce France to help them in their desire to 
reform the country according to their own ideas; but this rivalry, 
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prompted more by nationality than religion, is now assuaged. The 
only power which may now be feared, if our action is paralysed, is the 
power of the Arabs, whose object is to reassert themselves in order to 
recommence their slave-purchasing. 

Emin Pasha with a German force is doing good work on the 
south shore. We, with a force under Lugard, are pacifying, quieting, 
and getting into good shape the northern shore. This is the strong 
testimony of Bishop Tucker and of all who know the situation. 
Given peace and our presence, the country will quickly right itself. 
Emin’s old provinces and the provinces of Usoga and Unjoro to the 
north of the Lake are full of men and cattle. A good trade can be 
made with ivory, with gums, with cattle, and, possibly, with minerals, 
for export; and for imports we shall find a large market for cottons, 
for salt, and implements of all kinds. 

The customs revenue of the coast ports already exceeds by a 
considerable sum the rent given by the British for these ports to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. These revenues must necessarily increase with 
the Pax Britannica and as roads are opened into the interior. 
Two rivers, the Tana and Juba, give access for steamers to rich dis- 
tricts. On the Tana a steamer has been placed, and preparations are 
being made for the exploration by a steamer of the Juba, in whose 
waters navigation is possible for a great distance. 

With the Germans on the south, working in good friendship 
as they are doing with us, we shall be able to assure the people the 
good government of which they stand in need. M’Wanga, the king 
of Uganda, has some tendency to imitate the conduct of the kings of 
Dahomey, with whose sanguinary amusements we are all familiar. 
He has visibly improved in his manners even during the very short 
time Lugard has been able to devote to his reformation. Is it manly, 
is it just, to pause and falter, and throw obstacles in the way of the 
regeneration and improvement of these people? Even if the soft 
insinuation be made that we are doing it all for our own benefit—is 
our own benefit so wicked a thing ? 

At the first meeting held by the East African Company, the 
chairman told the shareholders that at first they must take out their 
dividends in philanthropy. It is not a trading, but a governing 
company. It has not traded, but encourages others to trade under 
the protection it affords by a government that suppresses slavery, 
ensures peace by an adequate police, and raises a revenue from 
Customs duties. It has obtained in perpetuity all the rights of the 
Zanzibar Sultan along the coast, and pays him an annual rent for 
these. It is sending surveyors for roads, and scientific men to 
explore the interior for minerals, which are likely to be valuable in 
the vast territories placed by international agreement within its 
sphere of influence. But is this matter to be looked at only from 
this point of view? Did not England invite only last year the Powers 
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of Europe to a conference at Brussels to see if common agreement 
could not be reached as to the best way of civilising Africa? Did 
not the Powers accept our invitation, and was not the first clause of 
the Agreement there solemnly concluded, a declaration, signed by all, 
that each Power pledged itself to do what it could to civilise Afriga 
by making railways and by placing steamers on the waters? Depend 
upon it the English people, when fully instructed as to the noble 
work already done, and the ease with which more can be done—more 
that will pay in all ways, moral and mercantile—will not suffer the 
task to be delayed. We have been accustomed to lead in such 
matters. We now, in all we have done, invite inspection and inquiry. 
Faults there may be in all human undertakings; but the cause is a 
just and a righteous one, sanctioned and supported by European 
opinion, declared to be necessary and a blessing by all who have 
travelled, by all who have laboured, in Africa. The earlier years of 
this century saw England take in hand the task of bringing freedom 
to the miserable among the Africans, and we believe that we shall 
not, in the closing years, see her turn back and stand idle when the 
heart of the evil, whose foul wings she has hitherto only clipped, may 
be reached and paralysed. 


LORNE. 


VoL. XXX—No. 175 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE 
LAST BIT OF NATURAL WOODLAND 


I cannot help thanking Sir H. Maxwell for his allusions—in his 
pleasant and chatty paper on Woodlands—to the New Forest, for it 
provokes me to ask the editor’s kind permission to put before the 
public a plea for preserving—what is hardly now to be found else- 
where—a last fragment of natural woodland. 

As regards these particular allusions, Sir H. Maxwell will forgive 
my saying that he has plunged a little rashly into a big controversy. 
Had he come down and made a certain stay in the Forest, sufficiently 
long not to write about the old woods as ‘ groves,’ and fairly to see 
both sides of the question, whichever way his judgment had inclined, 
we all should have read the statement of his views with interest ; but 
he is, I feel sure, too candid to profess that he has any real personal 
knowledge of the old woods of the New Forest—a knowledge which 
requires considerable time and trouble to acquire. He seems to have 
had a talk with our deputy-surveyor, Mr. Lascelles, perhaps a ride or 
two through Mark Ash, and to have completed his survey of the 
position by turning over the pages of a blue book. As ill luck would 
have it, during these last researches he has stumbled upon the 
one particular sentence of Mr. Lascelles, which a kind friend would 
have left buried at any depth, under earth or water, rather than 
dragged out into the light. Of the various Lascelliana that are in 
existence, none has been more famous than ‘the wreck and the ruin’ 
of the old woods. It is our favourite standing joke in the Forest, 
and whenever we pass a spot where the young growth is specially 
vigorous we are apt to call each other’s attention to ‘the wreck and 
the ruin’ that force themselves on our sight. The only weak point in 
our joke is that, like other jokes, it is getting a little worn with use ; 
but perhaps Sir H. Maxwell’s grave quotation of it may impart some 
new freshness to it. 

‘Wreck and ruin,’ however, are not the only remarkable matter 
in the passage which Sir H. Maxwell picks out of Mr. Lascelles’ 
evidence before the Committee on Forestry (1877). I will only take 
the first nine lines of the paragraph; but in these nine lines (ac- 
cording to my calculation) there are not less than four misleading 
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statements—a pretty fair average of one such statement to about two 
and a quarter lines. 

1. Mr. Lascelles complains that there are 40,000 acres lying ‘idle 
and worthless.’ Granted that there still are certain parts of the 
Forest which might repay the cost of draining and enclosing, nobody 
ought to know better than Mr. Lascelles, first, that it.is only certain 
scattered parts of the 40,000 acres of which this could be said; that 
a large part of these 40,000 acres are notoriously of a very poor 
description ; that a large part of them, though not bearing trees, are 
usefully employed—the higher ground carrying the furze and the 
heath, which are the winter food of the forest stock;! the lower 
ground, where streams are found, supplying ‘the lawns’ which form 
the summer pasturage ; and, lastly, whilst some of the old woods are 
spreading in new directions, some of the open heath grounds are 
beginning—far quicker than one would have wished—-to be planted 
by self-sown Scotch firs. 

There is another point to be considered in this matter. Under 
the old rolling powers of enclosing and planting, the Department 
took the very best of the ground that there was in the Forest for 
their purposes. With what result? I suspect that even the Depart- 
ment itself is ready to confess that the value of the timber produced 
will never cover the labour bill, the supervision, and other expenses. 
Indeed, if the public ever does the sum for itself, I have reason to 
think that it will be startled at the ghastly deficit that will appear. 
If, then, the Department has failed with the best land, is there much 
encouragement to allow it to continue its ’prentice dealings with the 
inferior soils? Sir H. Maxwell’s own knowledge ought to have put 
him on his guard in this matter. He himself calls attention to the 
fact that though the Forest of Dean ‘is managed on commercial 
principles,’ the wood being grown and cut ‘ with a view to the market,’ 
for some years there has been no profit, and lately ‘the sales have not 
covered the expenses.’ 

2. Then Mr. Lascelles, deploring how his hands have been tied 
by Parliament, states, ‘But by s. 5 of the Act of 1877 no planting 
may be done there’ (i.e. in the 40,000 acres). That may be so. 
But, as usual, in his happy disregard of an Act of Parliament, Mr. 
Lascelles has been planting. Hundreds of pounds have been most 
unhappily spent in planting species which don’t belong to the Forest, 
and which entirely alter the character of the old woods. It is, how- 
ever, refreshing to be able to record that the fateful blunders 
which usually accompany crime of all kinds have not been absent 

1 The heath is the food of the cows, the furze of the ponies. They are of such 
importance to the forest stock, that they should be placed—partly, at all events— 
under the charge of the verderers. At present they are under the management of 
the Crown, which, always unfriendly to the Commoners, simply neglects them. Iam 


afraid in the future there will be a failure of furze. It has much diminished during 
late years. 
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here. The very stars in their courses have fought for us. The 
trees were badly selected, and most of them have died. It throws, 
however, an interesting light upon the lawless manner in which 
the Forest is governed to find Mr. Lascelles deploring that he may 
not plant, whilst he cheerfully goes on doing so.? Of these intru- 
sive and ill-advised plantings, some have been done in the old 
woods, some in the open spaces. One flagrant instance comes back 
to my mind. An unfortunate ancient tumulus, that had heard un- 
harmed through the centuries—I only dimly remember, and am 
sadly mutilating, the brilliant passage—the tread of four conquering 
races, has been adorned with a double ring of some foreign speecies— 
I forget at this moment which ; one of the Canadian maples I expect 
—set at regular intervals from each other. Shall I.be considered 
very profane if I wished that the Devil might fly away with all such 
examples of taste, carrying with him in the same cargo all the authors 
and patrons and admirers of it ? 

3. Next, Mr. Lascelles goes on to complain that there are several 
‘ fine plantations of oak which are not only ripe and mature, but are 
going back rapidly, and he (the student of forestry) will wonder why 
the crop is not realised and the ground replanted, till he is referred 
to clause 6 of the same Act, by which he will see that ‘ ground may 
not be cleared of the crop.’ Mr. Lascelles, I presume, was referring 
here to the William the Third woods, though with much discretion 
he forbore taking the public into his confidence too precisely in the 
matter. These woods are very beautiful and interesting woods, though 
generally not so beautiful as the still older woods, but they are in 
every way worthy of preservation. Unfortunately, they were not 
placed under the same protection as the older woods by the 1877 
Act—the protection that was given them being the clause referred 
to, which directs that the ground should not be cleared. This pro- 
hibition is very vexing to the soul of our officials. The Forest being 
very extravagantly managed, large sums being taken for supervision, 
it is of course pleasant for those who are in office for a time to pay 
their bills easily and magnificently out of the timber they cut, and 
to exhibit a surplus to a Treasury, that only requires this one simple 
evidence of satisfactory stewardship.? But would it be in any way 
justifiable to clear these King William the Third woods? Would it 

2 Mr. Lascelles may have meant that he might not enclose and plant, If so, it 
would have been better to have said it. 

* Some cuttings in the Forest are legitimate and right, some are utterly lawless 
and unjustifiable. I suspect that if even the legitimate cuttings which go on yearly 
in the modern plantations were critically examined by competent and disinterested 
persons, the judgment would be that in certain cases (where money was to be made) 
they were excessive; just as in other cases, where money was not to be made, they 
have been much neglected, Wherever management is extravagant, the managers are 
always tempted to live upon capital. This matter of excessive thinning calls for 
attention. I do not assert that it isso. I have not sufficiently examined into the 
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not be a great public misfortune to do so? I plead for them as I 
plead for the oldest woods, for the sake of their beauty and historic 
interest. Though as a class they are less beautiful than the oldest 
woods, they are all beautiful and of a very interesting and distinc- 
tive type. What Mr. Lascelles would like to do with these woods 
is to clear and realise them. That, fortunately, he cannot do; 
but unfortunately he has powers of cutting which, if unfairly used, 
may quietly gain his object for him. The present danger is that 
some fine morning the English people will wake to find that, as 
the result of the sly cuttings that now go on, these woods have been 
gently removed out of existence. Then probably there will be 
squalls, and the well-deserved storm will break on the offending 
heads of Mr. Culley and Mr. Lascelles. In that day of wrath we 
shall have one chorus of indignant exclamation from many who 
are now apathetic, loudly asking, ‘Who are these unmitigated 
savages that have destroyed our last examples of King William’s 
forestry ?’ 4 

And here a rather bitter reflection arises. The Punic faith of the 
Department of Woods and Forests is, as a tradition, deeply graven 
in the minds of those who have had dealings with them, and these 
sentences of Mr. Lascelles supply a startling example of it. Some 
few years ago, Mr. Lascelles, quite new to his office, resolved to en- 
close ‘ Burley Old,’ the very gem of these King William the Third 
woods. A large number of the residents entreated the Department 
not todo so. In the correspondence that took place, the strongest 
assurances were given® that there was no intention of cutting. 
Those who knew the Department and its little ways only shook their 
heads, and now the incautious Mr. Lascelles—he, fortunately, is one 
of the most incautious men I know—blurts out the real truth. In 
fact, since the enclosure a large number of oaks have been cut. I 
have not my forest notes with me, but I have myself known about 
between thirty and forty oaks cut in one spring. 

From a forestry point of view, Mr. Lascelles’ desire to clear the 
ground and realise the crop can hardly be praised. Few foresters 
are in favour of clearing a crop. By doing it the moisture of the 
soil is lost, and with it certain invaluable elements of fertility. The 
opinion is held that many a tree-bearing piece of ground has been 
* A return ought to be moved for at once in the House of Commons, asking for 


the acreage of the King William the Third plantations, and the number of trees cut 
in each of these plantations during the last seven years. 

* In our memorial presented to Sir H. Loch, then one of the Commissioners for 
Woods and Forests, we said, ‘ For the same reason we are rejoiced to hear that there 
is no intention of any cuttings being sanctioned in Burley Old, except where such 
cuttings may seem absolutely necessary in the interest of the old trees themselves.’ 
It is a pity that a public Department does not try to speak the truth. To fight this 
special Department, is like fighting an enemy that poisons the wells of acountry and 
ignores the ordinary rules of warfare. I think Sir H. Loch would do well to inquire 
about the matter. It was his word that we took. 
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ruined by this treatment, and has gone back to its earlier sterile 
condition. It was rather unkind of Sir H. Maxwell to quote this 
passage, especially as he shows later on in the article that he him- 
self is aware that the truer treatment, even where the market is the 
exclusive object, is to keep cutting but never clearing. Mr. Lascelles 
cannot clear; unfortunately he can keep cutting. It is this last 
power which should be taken out of his hands. There is also another 
consideration. From a forestry point of view it is interesting to 
have examples to show how plantations were formed in King William 
the Third’s time. There is an object lesson of real value in woods of 
a certain date and grown in a certain manner. And now suppose 
that Mr. Lascelles and Sir H. Maxwell had their way. Suppose that 
the King William the Third woods were gradually cleared one after 
the other, and a certain number of thousands of pounds made by the 
transaction. Would the nation profit even from a money point of 
view? Idoubt it. First of all the money gained would only go to 
bolster up for a few years more the flagrant waste of our administra- 
tion; and, secondly, just as the Department has lost money on the 
plantations made at the earlier part of the century, so they would 
lose money again in replanting these woods. Why should they do 
better? They are the most absurd people of business. There are 
men still living in the Forest who helped to destroy the beautiful 
old woods, and they will tell you of instances where the wood they 
cut was sold at the very lowest prices, some of it even being left 
rotting on the ground. One friend of mine almost rises into poetry 
in his horror of the transaction in which he assisted. ‘They were 
all slaughtered down—noble, fine trees—one a-top of another, and 
sold for just what they would fetch.’ So it has been in the past. 
And much the same—a little more attention being paid to decent 
appearances—it would be in the future. 

4. Then comes the famous sentence, in the paragraph which Sir 
H. Maxwell quotes, on which Mr. Lascelles’ claim to immortality will 
rest—that the old woods are going to ‘ wreck and ruin.’ Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, apparently taking his opinions at second hand, rashly 
endorses the opinion. He says, ‘the extension of common grazing 
put an end absolutely [!!] to the process of natural reproduction of 
wood,’ and again, as if tumbling once into the same hole on the same 
occasion was not sufficient : ‘the net result is. . . . 4,600 acres of old 
and decaying wood, to replace which, as it dies out, no provision has 
been made.’ Now, I am sure that Sir H. Maxwell does not wish to 
give currency to a mere fable; and had he, before writing in such 
rash vein, gone to any one of five or six gentlemen that I could have 
named to him, who know the Forest intimately, or even to myself, 
one of our number would have been glad to show him in almost every 
part of the Forest examples of young growth quite sufficient to con- 
vince him that such a statement is a myth of the myths, and deserves 
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public branding as such. Indeed, in order to make rash statements 
of this kind impossible, I followed the example of Mr. Esdaile of 
Burley, and had the young growth in some of the old woods counted. 
I picked out several of the most unfavourable examples, and one of 
the most favourable. These are given in the article referred to by 
Sir H. Maxwell; and how he could stumble into such rash declarations 
as those I have quoted above, with these figures looking him in the 
face, it is difficult to say.° But there are certain disasters for which 
some persons seem to be predestined, and from which no warning 
saves them. There was, as it is recorded, one post on Salisbury 
Plain. A countryman, having to drive across the Plain, succeeded in 
upsetting his cart against it. 

Sir H. Maxwell does not quite definitely state his own views about 
the Forest ; but apparently, endorsing Mr. Lascelles, he would clear 
the King William the Third woods, and he would spend more public 
money in making new plantations, in face of the fact, that the old 
ones, as regards the repayment of expenditure, have failed. Then 
he would clear away ‘a vast deal of useless rubbish ;’ he would re- 
move old and decaying trees; he would ‘fell,’ ‘cart,’ ‘ bark,’ and 
‘burn,’ in order to give us the pleasing picture of these industrial 
operations ; he would introduce exotic species for the purpose of test- 
ing them, and in return for permission to carry out these energetic 
proceedings, he would kindly spare for our sakes certain ‘ancient 
groves and isolated groups.’ In a word, without the least apprecia- 
tion of what the New Forest is, and why it differs from other woods 
and pleasure grounds, he would convert it into a Windsor Park or a 
Lord Broadacres’ domain, just as his own or Mr. Lascelles’ taste might 
happen to suggest. Now let me state the other view. Out of a 
total acreage, exceeding 60,000 acres, there are left only about 
4,500 acres of old wood, the last gems of the Forest—thanks to the 
persistent wastefulness of the Office of Woods and Forests and the 
remissness of the English people. There are over 17,000 acres 
of modern plantation, including the King William the Third woods ; 
and between 40,000 and 50,000 acres of open lands. Now the 
position of the 4,500 acres of old woods is as follows. It was 
apparently the intention of Parliament absolutely to protect these 
woods, and it is only by the quibbling of the officials as to the mean- 

® We found, taking young trees eight feet high and over, that in the worst class 
of woods, Class III., the proportion of young trees was as nine to nineteen old trees ; 
in woods which we roughly classed as Class II., that the proportion of young trees 
was from one upto four (young trees} to one old tree; whilst I think in the best class, 
Class I., the proportion would rise to five or six young trees, up to ten or even more 
young trees, to one old tree. In the worst class, No. III., it must be remembered that 
in the larger part of these woods the young growth cannot grow at present. Young 
growth will not grow, even if planted, under dense beeches. In time the storm will 
open out clear spaces, and then the young growth will come. In all the woods be- 


longing to Class I. this is exactly what has happened. Our counting was rapidly 
but quite fairly done. There were probably mistakes in it. 
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ing of the word ‘ornamental,’ and the careless fashion in which 
Parliament allows itself to be defied, that they have not been pro- 
tected. The Act (1877) says: ‘The ancient ornamental woods and 
trees in the Forest shall be preserved . . . and wood shall be pro- 
vided for the satisfaction of fuel rights without the sacrifice of 
ornamental timber.’ Well, the nation took these words in their plain 
meaning, at least that part of it which really cared for old woods, and 
was greatly rejoiced at them. Mr. Lascelles himself, till he dis- 
covered how safe it was to ignore and defy Parliament, used to 
acknowledge and bewail the restriction placed upon him. It was on 
the same occasion as that on which he complained that he could not 
cut—‘ smack and smooth,’ to use the historic phrase-—the King 
William the Third woods, that he also complained, ‘Felling is 
forbidden, and planting is forbidden.’ 

Well, it will hardly be believed that, notwithstanding this de- 
cision of Parliament, notwithstanding Mr. Lascelles’ recognition of 
it, Mr. Culley and Mr. Lascelles have gone on—year in, year out— 
cutting away at the old timber. Again and again we have com- 
plained ; and last year we secured (through the Select Committee on 
Woods and Forests) a return of the trees cut in the old woods—not 
including the King William the Third woods—during the last seven 
years. During those seven years over 2,000 trees have been 
cut; and in one (exceptional) year each tree averaged in value over 
5l. 10s. Yet, in giving evidence before this Committee of 1890, 
Mr, Lascelles had the courage to say, ‘There has been no cutting 
whatever of timber which could reasonably be called ornamental 
timber.’ 

And here I am tempted to digress for a moment to refer to that 
select committee. It will seem strange to many persons why a select 
committee to inquire into this very Department of Woods and Forests, 
which has committed all these sins, should not have helped the 
nation by throwing a little useful light upon what is going on. The 
truth is, that select committees of the House of Commons to inquire 
into public departments are much given to resemble those pasteboard 
fronts which figure on the stage andelsewhere. The leading spirits on 
them are men who either are in office, or who intend to be in office, 
and who—with rare exceptions—have exceedingly little inclination 
to quarrel with public departments, to probe matters too deeply, or 
to expose any underlying sore places. The consequence is that the 
examination into the matter consists of a process of the gentlest 
scratching of the surface—much like the Indian ryot scratching the 
soil with his wooden plough—with considerable care taken not to 
disturb any undersoil. If by any chance you happen to get on the 
committee a man of the old rugged independent type, with shrewd 
perceptions and the grip of a bull-dog, who cares only to drag a job 
into the light and values the special interests of the right honourable 
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gentlemen, who sit on the two front benches, at the smallest coin that 
circulates in her Majesty’s realm, things would be different ; but these 
men don’t grow readily in our present political atmosphere, and there- 
fore the tendency of a select committee for this particular purpose is 
to wear kid gloves and to handle things delicately. To give a 
humble illustration: If any person is good enough to read my 
evidence on the second day before the Committee (Blue Book 
333, 1890), he will see the truth of what I am saying. I brought 
—rightly or wrongly—several serious accusations against the manage- 
ment of the Forest. I insisted—quoting the authority of Mr. Peebles, 
the Duke of Northumberland’s forester, to confirm my statement— 
that the modern plantations were much neglected; I insisted that _ 
the accounts were improperly presented ; that considerable expenses 
incurred for game were concealed under the head of ‘ maintenance- 
labour ;’ that trees were cut in the old woods in defiance of | 
the spirit, if not of the letter, of the Act of Parliament; and I 
pointed out certain sources of waste and mismanagement. Any 
persons who are good enough to read that evidence (if they are 
students of human nature they will derive a good deal of amusement 
from it) can judge for themselves as regards the spirit in which it 
was met by the three right honourable gentlemen who directed the 
committee. No real attempt was made to ascertain how far such 
evils existed or did not exist. Sir W. Harcourt blustered ; Mr. Jackson 
effervesced ; and Mr. Fowler, with a strange imprudence, assured the 
committee that he himself had visited a certain plantation to which 
I had specifically referred. Now this plantation is over 800 acres ; 
and to thoroughly ascertain its condition would require several 
days of real hard work devoted to the purpose. Did Mr. Fowler 
know more about it at that time than what could be learnt by 
having been once driven through it in a carriage by Sir W. Harcourt ? 
I do not state that this was so; I ask Mr. Fowler, if it is true or 
not ? 

I don’t want to press too hardly upon these points. We are all 
of us human—especially, of course, Sir W. Harcourt—but the moral 
is pretty plain. If the nation wants to know about the manner in 
which any public department carries on its work, it must not ask 
right honourable gentlemen to provide it with the knowledge. 
There is too much fellow-feeling ; there are too many nervous fibres 
that inosculate. Ruder hands are required to deal successfully with 
a scandal that exists, to catch hold manfully of it, and drag it up by 
the roots. There are many gentlemen who are excellent surgeons, 
provided it is not their own flesh and blood on which they are called 
to operate. Let it be only an abscess on the little finger, and it is 
wiser to put the lancet in other hands. 

In such a case, it may be asked, what should be done? A small 
body of three or four business men of keenness and integrity should 
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be appointed. They should have only one object to serve—that of 
ascertaining and making public the truth—and they should be under 
no obligations to the powers that be. Will the Government give us 
such a body to examine into ‘ Woods and Forests,’ or does it prefer 
to continue ploughing with the Indian ryot’s plough ? 

From this digression I return to the question of our old woods. 
I ask the English people to try to understand what has taken place, 
and is now taking place. Towards the end of last century, and 
through all the earlier part of this century, the New Forest still 
remained the most beautiful and interesting spot in England. You 
might have passed through mile upon mile of natural woodland with- 
out drawing rein. It was a bit of country that had escaped modern 
changes. It was a bit of the older England—the England of the 
outlaw, of the singer of ballads, of the lover of the greenwood life 
which, belonging to the past, had by some fortunate accident survived 
into the present. To a country like ours—crowded with this modern 
busy life—such a fragment should have been priceless. But to a 
public department, as to a French sapper, there is nothing sacred, 
whether in the earth below or in the heavens above. Bit by bit the 
old woods were destroyed, and the new plantations were put in their 
place. Hundreds and hundreds of acres of woodland, rich in beauty 
and historic interest, were sacrificed—and for what? The authorities 
knew—or might have known—that what they were doing could not 
pay. They knew that their expensive processes would eat up all 
profit, that salaries were piled upon salaries, and that the poor blind- 
folded nation could not watch over its concerns. Why, then, did 
they pursue this destructive course ? I think the answer must be, 
first, that they did not in the least understand or care about the thing 
with which they were dealing ; and, secondly, that they were possessed 
with a feverish wish to appear to be doing something, and to have 
something to show—whether the something was good or bad in itself, 
whether it would yield less or more than the expense incurred upon 
it—in return for the official salaries. And to-day there is the same 
feverishness, and therefore just the same danger. Rather than do no- 
thing, rather than discharge carefully and conscientiously the ordinary 
useful duties of their office, our officials long to distinguish them- 
selves by doing something big—to cut, to enclose, to plant, quite care- 
less of what is destroyed in the process, quite careless whether they 
will be able hereafter to justify their last work any better than, if 
called upon, they could justify the earlier work of their predecessors. 

Now let me state why I plead so strongly for preserving these 
remaining bits of natural woodland. I ask it on several grounds: 
(1) Because it can be shown that the old woods are reproducing 
themselves satisfactorily throughout the forest. No sane man can 
expect to find young growth under old beeches growing thickly 
together ; but wherever gaps come, caused by time and storm, there 
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the tangle grows, and in the protective tangle grow the young trees— 
‘ the self-comers,’ as they are called. Of course certain things must 
not be done: the fern must not be cut in these few open spaces, as 
it is now cut by our authorities, since the scythe destroys year by 
year both the tangle and the seedling. Given this one common- 
sense condition, and the reproduction of the old woods is absolutely 
certain. With some very few exceptions—not worth considering 
here—wherever there is open space, wherever there is light and air, 
in time the tangle must grow, and with the tangle must come the 
self-comers safely protected by it. The thing hardly admits of a 
question ; it is, under present conditions of stock, a certainty. 

(2) Because the object is not to grow as much timber as can be 
grown per acre, but to continue the natural woodland, which has 
come down to us from the past, with its many varying and beautiful 
incidents. From dense woods of beeches, so dense that nothing 
grows under their shade, you pass to groups of trees growing in their 
own fashion, from them to single trees, to open spaces of heath and 
fern, to glades of close-cropped lawn, to tangles of holly and thorn— 
each succeeding the other in charming variety—until you reach the 
boundary of the wood, where the eternal war of trees and plain goes 
on, each striving to encroach on the territory of the other. Nothing 
is more interesting than this warfare. The wood, constantly throwing 
out fresh outposts, wherever circumstances in the least favour an 
advance, gains in several directions, whilst it is apt to lose in the one 
special direction from which the strong south-west gales make their 
attack. Amongst the results of this warfare is that broken line of 
boundary which is so pleasant to the eye. 

Now it has to be remembered that really natural woodland exists 
hardly anywhere in England. Plantations, mixed timber and coppice, 
parks, arboretums, pleasure grounds, you have in any quantity 
scattered over the country; but natural woodland—in the sense of 
forest, that through a long course of time has grown up untended, 
where art and artifice have had no part, where the cattle have roamed 
at will, where there is no need to cut the finest trees for purposes of 
market, where the young growth has to avail itself of those wiles and 
defences against its enemies, which those, who know how to look, find 

in all parts of nature—is so rare as to be hardly seen anywhere in 
England away from the New Forest.’ 


7 An opinion has been put forward, that certain of the old woods were in earlier 
times encoppiced, or fenced in. I believe, from the evidence of the ground, some 
were, some were not. The matter is of little importance, though it might be argued, 
by those who wish to take the old woods under their deadly protection, that if the 
fence was required then, it is required now. No comparison of value, however, can 
be made between the large head of deer, that has existed at certain times in the 
forest, and our present moderate stock of cattle and ponies. Deer in large quantities 
are, as I believe, far the most destructive of the three animals as regards the young 
wood; and itis since theremoval of the deer that the larger part of the present young 
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(3) Because, granted that the object is not to grow timber but to 
preserve a bit of nature, no man is fit to meddle with these old woods 
and to improve their wild and varying beauty. There are, of course, 
plenty of persons who think themselves specially designed by their 
artistic perceptions to go into these old woods, cut here, clear there, 
and plant somewhere else. There are two great dangers that always 
threaten a beautiful bit of nature—meddlesomeness and conceit. 
There are, unfortunately, very few men who care much about what 
is beautiful in itself; but there are plenty of men who care about 
their own little ideas, and delight in peddling and pottering over 
fancy creations of their own. I hope Sir H. Maxwell will not compel 
me to put him mentally into this awful class of misguided human 
beings. When he complacently says, ‘There is a vast deal of useless 
rubbish which should be cleared away to make room for vigorous 
growth,’ he makes one feel as a good many unhappy people felt when 
Sir Gorgius Midas asked the young painter to put a little colour into 
his Rembrandt for him. What is rubbish? Is it the old trees past 
their prime? But to the lover of forest ground these are as beautiful 
and as interesting as their younger rivals. Is it the stunted, cramped, 
wind-blasted dwarfs of trees, which are here and there to be met 
with? But these, too, have their place among the many varied in- 
cidents of natural woodland, and tell the interesting story of the 
struggle where the forces were most adverse. Is it trees which have 
grown from youth almost intertwined with each other, forming, as 
painters know so well, the one head, as it were, of a gigantic tree ? 
But what lover of trees would wish to separate these Davids and 
Jonathans from each other—independently of the opinion of many 

foresters that trees deprived of their intimate companions suffer and 

die in consequence? Is it the heath, the gorse, and the bracken ? 

Is it the tangle of holly and thorn? Toa careless eye these last 

might seem to injure the growth of the young oaks and beeches 

when they have reached a certain stage; but they do not. The 
young trees grow away both from the holly and the thorn, being of 
quicker growth ; and when once they have topped the thorn which 
has so faithfully nursed them, then they behave as ungratefully as 
the rest of us, and, now that its useful purpose is ended, kill it with 
their drip and shade. The holly stands shade so well that it lives 
longer ; but I do not think that it does any harm at all worth con- 
sidering. The truth is, there is no rubbish: all is beautiful; all is 
part of a whole; all has its meaning and story; and the things 
which Sir Herbert Maxwell would probably sweep away are the very 


growth has appeared. The deer were so pressed by hunger, that they kept a large 
part of the tangle down, and with it the young growth. Apart from the question of 
encoppicement, or enclosure, one thing is important to observe. It is that the woods 
were allowed to grow in their own way, without thinning or interference. It is just 
for this reason that, from an artistic point of view, they are now so beautiful. 
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things which make the old woods of the New Forest different from 
the thousands of pleasure-grounds which are to be found anywhere 
and everywhere. ‘Clearing away rubbish’ is the historic phrase of 
every person who has spoilt a beautiful bit of nature because it failed 
to appeal to him. 

(4) Then I plead for the old woods being left entirely alone, not 
only for the sake of the artist, but of the forester as well. I claim it 
in the first instance for the artist and the lover of nature. I ask the 
artist if it would not be a priceless boon for him that somewhere in 
England there should be a sanctuary of nature, where ash and beech, 
holly and thorn, fern and gorse, all struggled for possession of the 
soil, where trees were left to ripen and slowly decay to their fall, 
where the cattle wandered at will, forcing their own path through the 
undergrowth, where the ‘ self-comers’ struggled up, eluding danger 
by nestling in the tangle, and bit by bit replacing the older wood, as 
the storms opened up for them spaces of light and air, where the 
hand of man played no interfering part, but from generation to gene- 
ration the struggle of nature went on, and the battle of the trees 
was lost here to-day and won there to-morrow. But I appeal also to 
the forester. I have no opposition of any kind to offer to a school of 
forestry, except to a Government school—on the grounds that it is 
much best for Government, with its cumbrous machinery and third- 
rate motives, not to play with any kind of science, not to undertake 
researches which those principally interested should be undertaking 
for themselves, not to dabble in providing posts for those who learn 
to serve them in some fashion or another, not always the worthiest 
fashion, nor to take money compulsorily from those who don’t 
wish to apply it to such purposes. The science of forestry is like 
every other science in the world; it is rich in its own interests, 
rich in its own rewards, and worthy of hearty encouragement 
at our hands. All that I specially claim in this matter is that the 
4,600 acres of old wood should not be used for experimental forestry. 
Preserved by some blessed chance in their wild condition, they 
are too sacred to be allowed to undergo experiments from the hands 
of any of us, simple or learned. But for all that they may be of 
the highest service to forestry as a science. It is a great gain to 
have a bit of wild nature—left absolutely without interference— 
where the forester may study the natural changes that tend to come, 
and the new results that from time to time show themselves, emerg- 
ing from the conflict of forces. For those who desire experiment— 
and I have no word to say against experiment in its proper place— 
there are over 17,000 acres of modern plantation in the New Forest, 
and woods and timber of every kind in all parts of the country, which 
may very properly be subjected to experiment. But these special 
old woods, whose like we shall never see again, should be only for the 
forestry of observation, In them let us be content to watch natural 
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moment several interesting points—several little bits of evolution 
going on on a small scale—that deserve attention, if only dangerous 
people like Sir H. Maxwell can be locked up in their public depart- 
ments, and persuaded to leave us—and what is to them our rubbish— 
alone. 

I will conclude by stating what I practically advise. So long as the 
nation owns the New Forest—an owning which I do not justify, or 
attempt to justify—so long it should carefully guard these old woods. 
1. It should stop in the most summary way the cuttings which 
are now carried on against the intention of Parliament ; if necessary, 
it should strengthen the Act of Parliament ; it should grant the same 
full protection to the King William the Third woods® and to 
certain beautiful patches of old wood embedded in the recent planta- 
tions; in all these woods and fragments of woods it should allow no 
tree to be cut ; no tangle of any kind to be interfered with ; no young 
trees to be planted, above all, not of the new fancifully chosen (I 
accept Sir H. Maxwell’s rebuke about the word ‘ fanciful’) species 
that are dear to the heart of the dabbler ; no thinning of any kind ;? 


8 The only cuttings which might possibly be permitted in the King William the 
Third woods are: (1) cuttings for Crown repairs. If permitted, a return should be 
immediately made to Parliament of the trees cut, and the purposes to which they 
were applied. It is, however, doubtful policy to allow the thin end of the wedge. 
(2) Where an old and decayed tree hangs dangerously over any road or track, or 
piece of private property. 

® Worthy souls need not be frightened at this prohibition. It is sufficient to 
remember that all the great natural timber forests were produced without thinning ; 
aad though thinning is desirable in cases where timber is being grown as quickly as 
possible for the market, Nature has her own methods of thinning. When young 
trees are growing close together, the stronger ones presently grow away from the 
others; a difference in the vitality of the seed (see Grigor) favouring this difference 
in growth. The weaker ones, when once topped, are then exposed to the drip and 
the shade of their successful rivals ; they begin to grow in a horizontal direction so 
as to get to the light, and then their fate is sealed. Of course, in a naturally grown 
wood, many differences are to be seen in the fashion of growth. In some cases, as 
before described, three or four trees will form one group with one head, the outside 
trees sloping outwards and each tree getting sufficient air and light to hold its own. 
These groups are specially beautiful incidents of natural woodland. Every painter 
knows how beautiful they are, and how different in character the wood is where they 
are found from the wood where the forester (quite rightly from the timber point of 
view) has carefully separated every tree from its fellows. It should also be remem- 
bered that certain other circumstances help in natural forest to prevent overcrowding 
of the young growth. The young growth, when not protected by the tangle, is often 
(not always) destroyed (or retarded for some years) by the bite of cattle; and, 
moreover, there is no rush of uniform growth, as in the case of a plantation. The 
growth comes up at different moments, and is of different ages; all of which cir- 
cumstances favour natural thinning. Any person who carefully examines certain of 
the old woods will see that they were not thinned during their growth; and that in 
consequence we have every variety of growth, trees growing close to each other and 
forming groups, and trees that have found room to develop into fine single types. 
The same thing is taking place now with the young growth. There are some in- 
teresting remarks in Grigor on its not being necessary to thin the natural forests of 
Scotch fir; and I am told that the custom has grown up in Germany to put off the 
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no paying of bills for forest management with timber from the old 
woods; and, above all, no ‘clearing away of rubbish.’ Except to 

remove a fallen tree—that has fallen, ripe with old age, or over- 

powered by the storm—the ring of axe should never be heard in 

the old woods. 

2. The expenses of the Forest should be mercilessly cut down.!° 
Terms should be made with Mr. Lascelles, and his post should be 
filled up at much less expense by a working forester whose soul would 
not be above the daily work of his plantations ; whilst all through the 
forest, supervision should be reduced. It is monstrous that in order 
to pay officials who are not required, trees should be cut and sold 
from the old woods, that the very existence of the William the Third 
woods should be endangered, and that some of the modern planta- 
tions should be severely thinned—if such is the case—with a view to 
the present rather than the future. 

3. Certain mischievous privileges of the Crown as regards shooting 
should be done away with. The accounts should be properly, clearly, 
and fully presented; and the nation should not be made—unknown 
to itself—to contribute towards the shooting either of the Crown or 
of anybody else. 

4. Fuel rights should be bought up, at all events to the point 
that those which were left should be easily covered by the year’s 
windfalls. If it were shown to be desirable, the larger rights might 
be bought up, and the smaller rights left. 

5. The recent plantations—which have been much neglected— 
should be carefully attended to. There is much room here both for 
the science and the practical art of forestry. If M. Boppe were 
ajlowed to walk carefully through that particular plantation through 
which I have always guessed that Sir W. Harcourt and Mr. Fowler 
once drove comfortably together—perhaps discussing the coming of 
that golden future in which the English voter will amend the errors 
of his ways—well can I understand the wringing of his hands over 
English forestry. In special allusion to that plantation, Mr. Peebles 
(forester to the Duke of Northumberland) wrote: ‘The point which 
most strikes anyone in the management of some of the plantations 
is their utter neglect.’ 

6. It should be considered whether, according to Mr. G. Briscoe 
Eyre’s suggestion, the New Forest should not be transferred from the 

Office of Woods and Forests to the Board of Works. Some con- 
stitutional difficulties might possibly have to be got over; but 
Mr. W. H. Smith’s excellent doctrine—very unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced some years ago—that Crown property was property held for 


thinning of trees such as oak and beech till a late date, in order to favour the natural 
selection of the best individual. 
10 I have tried to show elsewhere that a reduction of 2,000/. or 2,5007. could be 


mae on our yeatly expenditure. 
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the good of the people, may safely guide us in the matter. Being 
away from home, I cannot refer to the passage; but I think on the 
same occasion he thoroughly convinced his own party and a section 
of the Liberal party also, that Crown property was not only for the 
good, but at the disposal, of the nation. 

I am always glad to send papers about the Forest to any person 
interested. My address is at present Cladich, Argyleshire; later, 
Old House, Ringwood. 


AUBERON HERBERT, 





FERDINAND LASSALLE 


‘I HAVE made the inventory of my life,’ Lassalle said a few days 
before hisdeath. ‘ It has been independent, courageous, and sincere : 
futurity will do me justice.’ These words were prophetic. His 
fame is now world-wide, and his private reputation is gradually be- 
coming cleared from some of the worst charges preferred against him. 

To us in England, until within the last few years, Lassalle’s was 
a name cited by a few abstruse thinkers only. Now it instinctively 
occurs to all who wish to consider, even in the most superficial 
manner, the questions that are agitating the end of our century. 
Europe recognises that it was this.‘ Jew adventurer’ who first gave 
shape to the deep-lying, indissoluble forces that had lain germinating 
in men’s minds since the publication of Rousseau’s nebulous Contrat 
Social and Voltaire’s irreverent Dieu et les Hommes, and seem likely 
to influence politics and society for many a decade to come. 

Rodbertus, a contemplative scholar and country gentleman, had 
thought them out and restated them amidst the woods and gardens 
of Jagetzow; Karl Marx, in the centre of English metropolitan 
industry, had scientifically and philosophically winnowed much of the 
grain from the chaff; but it was Ferdinand Lassalle who first made 
of these forces a power to shake the timbers that upheld the petty 
principalities and princedoms in Germany, and a lever to free the 
industrial classes of the Fatherland from the paralysing restrictions 
on labour. If Frederick the Great gave laws and an extended con- 
stitution to the Kingdom of Prussia, if Bismarck effected the unifica- 
tion of the Empire, raising it to its present all-powerful position 
among the nations, Lassalle most certainly gave its people the idea 
of freedom, and within limits the right of free expression and free 
action. The wave of emancipated thought that rolled over Europe 
after the Revolution of 1848 would have fallen, beaten back from the 
shores of Germany, had not Lassalle skilfully and courageously taken 
it at the flood, bearing his countrymen out of a land of drudgery and 
mental imprisonment to one where labour was consecrated, and 
equality was understood as work in common and enjoyment in 
common. 

Some of his German biographers have been so short-sighted as 
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to say that he will be remembered for his philosophic and poetic 
work only. Germans are indulgent as to style, if learning enough 
be displayed ; but Lassalle had neither the austerity of form nor the 
sense of proportion necessary to make a poet or a dramatist. Years 
hence, when ‘Heraclitus the Dark’ and his drama, Franz von 
Sickingen, have been swept away with the other rubbish that en- 
cumbers the shelves of the learned, the meeting at the sign of the 
‘ Kleine Quellen’ at Leipzig in 1863, when he addressed a numerically 
unimportant body of working men, and gave them what he called 
the ‘ Arbeiter Programme,’ the ‘ Working Men’s Programme,’ will be 
looked upon as one of the events of the century. 

In our day, when Socialism is a recognised agent, and an English 
Prime Minister has been heard to say that ‘ we are all Socialists now,’ 
it is difficult to realise that the doctrines which on that occasion 
were promulgated by Lassalle were looked on as the theories of a 
revolutionary dreamer. General suffrage, State credit for productive 
associations, economic emancipation of the working man from the 
iron law of competition in wages were what he pleaded for—subjects 
that have formed material for. many discourses in Parliament, and 
almost all the ‘ extra-Parliamentary ’ harangues of the last ten years. 

Alexander von Humboldt, after reading one of Lassalle’s speeches, 
laid it before his royal master, with the pertinent remark, ‘ Das ist 
ein Wunderkind.’ There is something miraculous in his quick power 
of perception and analysis: sentences and words of his give us the 
pith and marrow of all that has been said or written on the subject 
of Socialism. They struck on men’s minds at the time with a sudden 
flash, ‘making them stand’ (he says in one of his speeches) ‘and 
watch with wonderment his and his fellow-thinkers’ soaring flight, 
as they might watch a flock of cranes winging their way across the 
heavens, filling the air with strange and mournful cries,’ 

The records of biographers with regard to the great agitator are 
curiously scanty. His earlier biographers treat him as a ‘ superlative 
Hebrew conjuror,’ the initiator of a clever scheme of social recon- 
struction ; his private life is generally dismissed with contemptuous 
shortness of paragraph. Without trouble being taken to investigate 
motives or likelihood of guilt or innocence, he is credited with a not 
very reputable attachment to a woman old enough to be his mother ; 
and the full measure of his sins seems in their eyes complete because 
he fell shot in a duel for the sake of Helena von Racowitza, whom he 
ardently loved and desired to make his wife. This last episode is 
treated by all his biographers, from Brandes, his most sympathetic 
reviewer, to Lindau, with stern brevity ; and Becker, with an ingrati- 
tude rarely to be found, collected all the scandalous tit-bits, veracious 
or unveracious, after his friend’s death, and published them to a world 
that was still aghast at the magnitude of the calamity that had over- 
taken one of the greatest of her sons, 
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In the region of politics the standard of virtue fluctuates. 
Vehement condemnation of the sinner arises, as we have lately seen 
in England, from expediency, and a desire to drag down a political 
opponent, rather than from a genuine zeal for the proprieties of life. 
In Lassalle’s case it is especially easy to understand how judgments 
became warped and views distorted. Christian and Constitutional 
authorities naturally sided against him. His own nationality never 
forgave his secession from their ranks. He imposed himself upon 
his following, and made them cohere, by his ardent enthusiasms, 
his bitter hates, and his strong prejudices ; but propitiation of any 
particular sect or opinion, or an attempt to conform himself to social 
exigencies on prudential grounds, he never contemplated for a - 
moment. ‘The world saw him at his worst and at his best: there 
was for him no treading of the macadamized highroad marked off by 
the milestones of custom and routine. 

We are enabled to consider more clearly the problem of this 
interesting life by the publication in Germany within the last few 
months of his diary kept during the winters of 1840 and ’41, when 
he was still a boy. This day-to-day record of the development of an 
intellect already virile would be interesting amid any circumstances : 
it is doubly so when we remember that this intellect was destined to 
become a preponderating one in a decisive movement in the progress 
of European civilisation. All the peculiarities of his character and 
temperament are ruthlessly dragged into the light of day. We see 
the overwhelming determination, the unbending sincerity, the violent 
temper, the hatred of injustice, with many other meaner qualities 
that later became patent to the world. When we remember the age 
of the writer, we realise that there is a wonderful prescience in the 
boy’s journal. ‘Nature,’ he says, echoing Heine, ‘had designed 
Robespierre and Kant to weigh coffee and sugar; but destiny 
determined that they should weigh other things, and she laid on the 
scales of one a king, and on those of the other a god, and they 
weighed them exactly. So will I weigh our oppressors.’ 

The youthful century had passed through what some one has 
called its ‘growing pains.’ Literature and art were gradually re- 
covering from the iron rule of shot and shell, which had reigned for 
twenty-five years, when, in the quaint old corner house at Breslau, by 
the sluggish waters of the Ohle, the young socialist first lifted up his 
voice in a protest against nature and society. That same year, 1825, 
Disraeli published ‘ Vivian Grey,’ and O’Connell passed his Bill for 
Catholic emancipation. Heine went to Hamburg, to begin his career 
as a lawyer; at’ the fortress of Gaeta, Mazzini thought out his scheme 
for the unity of Italy, Alfred de Musset read ‘Don Quixote ;’ and at 
the head of ‘ La jeune France,’ Victor Hugo, Samson-like, pulled the 
temple of classicism, with its unities and monotonous alexandrines, 
about the ears of astonished critics. 
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The Lassals (at this time they spelt their name in the ordinary 
Jew fashion) were silk merchants; Ferdinand added the two letters 
when he went to Paris; the ‘de,’ however, which some of his French 
friends interpolated, he indignantly repudiated. 


You have put before my name (he writes to Sophie de Solutzeff) a ‘de’ which 
does not belong to it. I have not the honour to be noble. Bourgeois by birth, 
belonging to the people by heart, I-have neither the right nor the wish to use this 
‘de,’ which is the distinctive title of families who call themselves noble because 
they possess some small village or estate, the name of which, with a ‘de’ prefixed, 
indicates the possession and the origin. But, as nothing belongs to me but the 
entire world, I cannot particularise, and I will not lessen my origin and possession 
by this distinctive sign. 


Heymann Lassal, his father, with. that industry and buoyancy of 
energy which characterises the race, accumulated a fortune amply 
sufficient to raise his children above the cares of want. He fulfilled 
his avocations in solemn routine, laying heavy honest hands on every 
prose detail of his silk mercery, letting all the poetic meaning of life 
slip through his fat fingers, while his narrow-minded wife, with her 
jealousy and her small vanities, ruled the household, and nagged at 
husband, daughter, and son in the Hebrew-German jargon familiarly 
called ‘ Mauschel,’ of which we are given. some specimens in the 
diary. They seemed to have lived the usual contracted life that 
most of the Nathaniels, the Benjamins, the Solomons, the Jacobsons, 
lived in other cities of Germany, occupied with their sordid money- 
making and worldly affairs, ‘ pockethandkerchiefless and hooked- 
nosed,’ bearing on every limb and feature the fell record of centuries 
of persecution ; ‘having fallen away,’ as Lassalle says, ‘from the 
ideal of their greatest genius, Christ, as Englishmen have fallen 
away from the ideal of William Shakespeare!’ Some of the superior 
intellects, Heine, Mendelssohn, Auerbach, freed themselves from the 
chains of conventionality and prejudice that bound their co- 
religionists, and sought, in a freer, more. expanded air, the develop- 
ment of their genius; but most of the oppressed race, bowed down by 
persecution and injustice, kept entirely to their own narrow circle, 
bought and sold, attended synagogues, and intermarried among 
themselves, as we see them now doing in every European capital 
other than our own. 

His father was irritable and tyrannical. Lassalle, in spite of his 
affection for him, makes this evident in innumerable instances, 
immediately correcting the statement by an expression of tenderness 
and gratitude. Family dissensions were numerous and acrimonious ; 
serenity was unknown in the domestic atmosphere; much of the 
hardihood of temper, hatred of injustice, and aggressive energy in 
Lassalle’s tempestuous nature were undoubtedly developed by the 
daily jar of misunderstandings, sometimes breaking into open warfare, 
that reigned around him in his youth. The boy himself acknow- 
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ledges the mixture of good and evil that was so strangely interwoven 
in his nature, and made him a difficult problem for those who had 
the charge of his education. He forged both his parents’ signatures 
on his master’s reports, and then bitterly repented the deception. 








The torture that I suffered is not to be expressed ; I felt utterly overwhelmed. 
But how full of strange contradictions is the human heart! I, who had committed 
a crime, had forged my parents’ handwriting, and become further and further 
involved in lies: at that moment I prayed, more fervently than I ever did in my 
life before that God might help me, and that this, the first deception in my life, 
should be the last. I felt calm directly I had prayed, as if I really believed that 
God would listen to my supplication. 












Old Heymann seems to have been the only person before whom . 
the boy trembled. 

I do not know (he writes) how it is I played billiards and cards all Sunday 
evening, a thing my father has strictly forbidden me to do; I forged his signature 


on my reports; and yet I love my father with all the strength of my heart, as only 
a child can love. I would cheerfully lay down my life if it would avail him any- 


thing. 
The day after this passionate outburst we find him coolly writing 
across his report ‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung,’ ‘Truth and Romance,’ 
and returning it thus defaced to the master. 
There is, even in these early years, the manner of the tragic 
comedian in the incandescent youth. We give an incident as he 
himself relates it. 




















Mother bought me a cap; so far so good. In the afternoon I wished to change 
my inexpressibles: there were no buttons for the braces. There was immediately 
a fine row; no one had time to sew them on for me. Father told me to take them 
off and put on my old ones. ‘I will not allow you to be so vain,’ he said. ‘They 
are both old rubbish,’ I answered him impatiently. He was very angry, and tried 
to box my ears, whilst telling me he would not allow me to cry. Every word I 
said in excuse made him still more angry. ‘I will not allow you to beat me like 
this,’ I said between my sobs. On this he set to work and beat me violently. I 
stopped crying at once, dried my tears, and looked at him defiantly, pale as death. 
He almost struck me in the face, but restrained himself. I dressed quite calmly, 
said I was going to Hilbers, and went out fully possessed with the idea of throw- 
ing myself into the Ohle. When I reached the bank I stopped, and thought how 
I should do it. ‘You go down the steps,’ I said to myself. ‘ When you are on 
the last one you stick a foot in the water, then you raise the other one in the air, 
you fall forward, and are free.’ At this moment I thought of my mother and my 
father; but so great was my excitement I went deliberately down the steps. 
Suddenly I heard some one calling ‘ Ferdinand.’ I turned; my father stood behind 
me, paler than myself. ‘ What are you doing here?’ ‘I am looking at the river.’ 
‘You need not go to school; come back home.’ I followed, sat down on the sofa 
in the sitting-room, and in half an hour came to my senses. My father crept up softly 
several times, to make sure I was there; his pallor shewed me he had guessed my 
intention. Hu! I shudder now at the thought of drowning. ‘Poor Tom’s 


a-cold !’ 
His sister Frederika was some years older than himself. She 
had engaged herself to her cousin Ferdinand Friedlander, somewhat of 
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an adventurer, as we learn from Heine’s life. He invested money for 
the poet in various securities that did not prove remunerative ; and, 
in consequence of the unfortunate transactions, Heine quarrelled 
with him. The manner in which the family asked Ferdinand’s 
opinion on this prospective son-in-law, and set him to discover the 
means and position of another suitor in the event of Friedlander’s 
engagement being broken off, is remarkable, considering what an 
irresponsible ‘ Taugenichts’ he represents himself to be. The son of 
Shem, however, seemed quite equal to the occasion, and treated the 
question of pounds, shillings, and pence with all the unromantic 
precision of an experienced matrimonial agent. 

At this period, if we may judge from his financial transactions, 
Lassalle showed more aptitude for commerce than for literature. He 
‘shwopped’ a pen-knife with his mother, and made half a silver 
groschen by the transaction; he lent his school-fellows books that 
belonged to the public library, and made them pay money for them. 
The stern tenet of his Semitic ancestors is his—‘ An eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth.’ In the course of a quarrel with his sister, 
he cast himself on his knees, and cried until he was hoarse, ‘ Snake, 
with your crocodile tears, you shall repent this hour! By God, I 
swear if I live fifty, if I live a hundred, years, I will not forget this 
hour on my death-bed ; but you shall remember it too.’ 


When I read these passionate sentences (Paul Lindau, his biographer, tells us) 
I vividly recalled the same Lassalle, as I heard him later, in 1864, addressing 
thousands of workmen at Iserlohn, his right hand raised, his eyes flaming, 
thundering with raised voice, ‘This is what the bourgeois of the “ Fortschritt” 
Party have done for your workmen! Swear, swear that you will be revenged !’ 


His boundless self-confidence increased as time went on. He 
called it ‘ glorious belief in myself.’ He compared himself to a noble 
eagle, whose flesh and eyes ravens, magpies, and other contemptible 
carrion tried to feed on; but he felt a new life awakening within 
him ; spreading his rushing wings, he soared towards the sun, while 
the croaking ravens and magpies flew away. 

‘The croaking ravens and magpies, by which he meant his 
school-fellows and masters, soon made Breslau too hot for the 
arrogant youth. They complained of his insupportable vanity, 
foppish tastes, and domineering spirit. ‘ Lassalle,’ they said, ‘ likes 
to have an inlaid handle to his Jacobin poniard, and lace round his\ 
Phrygian cap.” His vanity, which was huge, was in a manner \ 
justified by his radiant appearance. Rather tall for his age, grace- | 
ful, with a small head, the brow high and clearly defined by the 
crisp chestnut hair, a straight nose, and large blue eyes beaming with 
intelligence, he was undeniably attractive. 

At Leipzig, to which, by his own wish, he was sent to study 
mercantile affairs at the commercial school, we find an expansion in 
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his intellectual. horizon. --He soon came to the conclusion that -‘ he 
never would become a tradesman,’ and sat for hours at the window 
of his little room on the third floor at Leipzig, gazing out at the 
‘Bosisches Garten,’ dreaming of going to Paris, and of being a great 
poet, ‘ forging on the anvil of his indignation words destined to make 
kings’ and princes’ teeth chatter with fear.’ 

His stormy, hope-filled boyhood merged at last into manhood. 
He was free to go to France—goal of his desires, land of his dreams. 
His first visit was in 1846.. We can imagine the magical effect that 
the city of light produced on his impressionable nature. The town 
was then in the full meridian of intellectual and social splendour. 
The genius that had been crushed down under the iron winter of 
Napoleonic shot and shell had raised its head and again bloomed - 
into flower. Men had leisure to turn to the arts of peace and dreams 
for the regeneration of society. The dominant belief was the pas- 
sionate Saint-Simonian ideal of the illimitable possibilities of human 
progress, the upward movement of human perfectibility. Forty- 
eight was maturing in all hearts and brains; Proudhon was editing 
Le Peuple; Leroux was editing La Revue Sociale; Enfantin was 
preaching the ‘ Réhabilitation de la chaire,’ and ‘ L’Exploitation de 
Yhomme par homme,’ with variations from which ‘ L’Exploitation 
de la femme’ was not absent. For in the Saint-Simonian Renais- 
sance ‘ L’éternel féminin’ played a conspicuous part, of which the 
thinking, strong-minded portion of the sex—and there were many 
bright particular stars reigning in the world of literature of the day— 
were not slow to avail themselves. 

The sick-room of Henri Heine, his compatriot and co-religionist, 
was almost his every-day resort; George Sand, in serge gown and 
man’s coat, not guiltless of the smell of tobacco-smoke ; Madame de 
Girardin, prattling delightfully of universal equality ; and Madame 
d’Agoult, mother of Cosima, who afterwards married Biilow, Lassalle’s 
great friend, fluttered round the incredulous poet’s bedside, sighing 
as the ladies of a former day had sighed over Rousseau’s ‘ Nouvelle 
Héloise,’ and discussing the last number of Le Peuple, replete, as 
one of them has expressed it, ‘ with remedies to heal at last the deep 
old wound of the injustice of man to man.’ : 


I love Heine (Lassalle had declared at Leipzig); he is my second self, 
What audacity! what crushing eloquence! He knows how to whisper like a 
zephyr when it kisses rose-blooms, how to breathe like fire when it rages and 
destroys; he calls forth all that is tenderest and softest, and then all that is 
fiercest and most daring. He has the command of all the range of feeling, And 
this man has fallen away from the great cause—he has torn the Jacobin cap from 
his head, and put on a plain straw hat! It cannot be. It is sarcasm when he 
says, ‘I am a Royalist; I am a democrat.’ He believes, as I do, in the equality 
of social and political rights; he knows that no power in the world can avail to 
hinder the rising of the Sun of Freedom, which will give light and warmth to all 
the earth. 
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Alas! Heine writes at the same time :— 


Und scheint die Sonne noch so schin, 
Am Ende muss sie untergehn, ' 


‘When I was young, and the morning dew of enthusiasm was moist on my 
cheek, I also saw the sun arise, touching the pine trees, and chasing the mists 
away like ghosts flying at the third cockcrow. In those happy days of youth EF 
wore on my head a crown of flowers of magical splendour, and I rambled in the 
forest like a king; and now my sun has gone down, the world is all awry, a Louis 
the Eighteenth is looked upon as the promulgator of the liberty of the future, and 
Guizot is the man at the helm. 


Here was this young gladiator, telling him that the panacea for 
human happiness lay in equality and the sweeping away of all dis- 
tinctions of rank and property. Heine, the sensitive, refined poet, 
looked upon the new Socialism with dread and distrust. Poetry, 
art, civilisation were destined to be swept away in a maelstrom of 
mob rule. ‘Grocers will make “cornets,”’ he sighed, with one of 
his cynical smiles, ‘ of the pages of my Buch der Lieder, to put their 
brown sugar in.’ 

The world-weary author of the Lazarus poems delighted in the 
young man’s energetic, buoyant nature, and above all in his enthusi- 
astic admiration for his own genius. 

To his friend Varnhagen von Ense he wrote :— 


Herr Lassalle is an undoubted son of the new time, who will know none of the 
renunciation and reserve behind which we in our time, hypocritically perhaps, 
sheltered ourselves. This new generation will enjoy, and make itself felt, in the 
open field ; we, the old ones, bowed humbly before the unseen, mortified the 
flesh, languished after shadow kisses and blue roses, and I am not sure were not 
happier than these hardy gladiators who proudly march to their death -struggle- 
- - - Youand I are like the old hen who hatched duck’s eggs, and watched with 
tremor and fear the young brood taking to the water and plashing about. In ‘no 
one have I found united so much enthusiasm and practical intelligence. Well 
may he show audacity. We others only usurp this godly right—this divine 
privilege. In comparison with him I am but a modest fly ! 


Further down he alludes to the expected visit of Lassalle’s brother- 
in-law, Friedlander, and his sister. ‘I am looking forward with much 
interest to seeing Calmonious [nickname of a Jew-usurer at the Court. 
of Frederick the Great, and passed on to Friedlander] and Lassalle’s 
sister. I wonderif she has the same sensitive, passionate lips that he 
has. Iam much attached to him. Howcould it be otherwise? He 
insists on people loving him.’ 

When he returned from Paris to Berlin, Lassalle’s powers had 
ripened and expanded. He had tasted of the fruit of the tree of 
scientific and philosophic Socialism. Germans, it is said, think out 
a revolution philosophically before ‘inaugurating’ it. He, like his 
fellow-students, prohibited by the iron despotism of the Government. 
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from any political action, threw himself into the transcendentalism 
of Fichte and the abstract deductions of Hegel, the two philosophers ~ 
who sowed the seed of the esthetic Socialism that became so effective 
a weapon in the agitator’s hands. His was essentially a subjective 
mind. He whetted the weapons of his intellect on the problems of 
philosophy, but never lost himself hopelessly in the maze of theoretical 
abstractions. After letting off steam by writing a learned treatise 
on Heraclitus the Dark, the Ephesian sage who ‘ banished rest from 
the world’ and taught the doctrine of ‘ perpetual flux,’ he returned 
to congenial subjects. His reading was omnivorous. There were no 
exclusions: most of the political and democratic authors of the day, 
varied with Luther, Rousseau, and Voltaire, were eagerly devoured. 
All his life Lassalle was deeply susceptible to intellectual influences— ~ 
above all to Voltaire’s, In the events which now arose we see this 
very distinctly. 

‘Fate, for whose wisdom I entertain all imaginable reverence,’ the 
Sage of Weimar says, ‘often finds in chance, by which it works, an 
instrument not over-manageable.’ While engaged in his philosophic 
studies, chance willed it that his friend Dr. Mendelssohn should 
introduce him to the Countess von Hatzfeldt. Even as the philosopher 
of Ferney made the cause of Calas and La Barre a peg on which 
to hang his intolerance of the organisation which made such things 
possible, Lassalle made Hatzfeldt’s cruelty to his wife his plea for 
flinging himself into the battle against the sworn and chartered 
enemies of freedom and light. There is a certain likeness, too, 
between the woman for whom Lassalle sacrificed his life and the 
Marquise du Chatelet. ‘Two great men, one of them in petticoats,’ 
Voltaire is said to have remarked of the divine Emily and Frederick 
the Great. Both women were capable of strong, masculine friend- 
ships; they had both a hardy originality of character, and were 
certainly better than the malicious gossips who laughed at them. 
Lassalle thus writes of the Countess to Sophie de Solutzeff, the 
young Russian lady for whom he nourished a romantic affection. 


She is a woman of whose elevation of soul I can hardly give you a just idea, 
But as rare as the nobility of her heart, and as deep as the depth of her mind, was 
the unhappiness of her fate. Her husband and cousin, Count Edmond von 
Hatzfeldt, ill-used and persecuted her in a manner so shameful that the wildest 
romances contain nothing equal to it. He had imprisoned her in his mountain 
castles; he had refused her a doctor in her illnesses ; he constantly left her bare of 
all the means of existence, 


What need to have recourse to scandal to account for Lassalle’s 
defence of the Countess von Hatzfeldt? In studying a man’s life 
certain events must generally be left to inference. We can argue from 
probability only : exact deductions are impossible. Lassalle continually 
goes out of his way to declare the filial love he bears the Countess. 
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She was twenty years older than himself. ‘I am devoted to her,’ he 

tells Sophie de Solutzeff, ‘ with the devotion of a son and companion in 
arms, Let us add that Lassalle was a member of the outcast race. 
‘As you sow, so you shall reap,’ was a precept as old as the Talmud 
that he had heard chanted by the Chasans in the Synagogue every 
Sabbath. In his boyish diary he describes himself as ‘a true- 
hearted Jew’—not one of the oppressed, snivelling sort, but an 
energetic, combative, revolutionary Jew, feeling the contempt to 
which his people are subjected from the bottom of his soul, and 
carrying in his heart the wish, like the Maccabees, sword in hand to 
attack their persecutors. ‘He would,’ he tells us in one of his early 
letters, ‘not shirk even the scaffold, could he again make the Jews an 
individual united people.’ 

Disraeli, in his ‘ Life of Lord George Bentinck,’ alludes to the fact 
that existing society has chosen to persecute the Jewish race, which 
should furnish its choice allies. The consequence may be traced in 
the last outbreak of the destructive principle in Europe: every secret 
society for the confiscation of property has had men of Semitic 
origin at its head. ‘The people of God,’ as he says, ‘operate 
with atheists; the most skilful accumulators of property ally them- 
selves with Communists; the peculiar and chosen race touch the 
hand of all the scum and low castes of Europe. And all this because 
they wish to destroy that Christianity that owes to them even its 
name, whose tyranny they can no longer endure.’ As Lassalle passed 
across the ‘ Platz’ of Breslau every day, he saw frowning in front of 
him the portals of the great Hatzfeldt palace, until in his boyish 
imagination it became the type of tyranny and despotism, as the 
Bastille had become to the French Communist. To the national 
hatred between class and class, rife in the Germany of his time, was 
in his case added the specific hatred between Jew and Gentile. ‘The 
heaviest burden that they lay on us,’ wrote Spinoza, ‘is not that 
they persecute us: it is the planting of hatred and scorn in our souls 
that crushes us.’ Lassalle had met many of those victims of fanaticism 
in Paris, and had heard their tale of wrong; but the idea of fighting 
the hydra-headed monster had lain dormant until he met Sophie von 
Hatzfeldt. 

The history of this nine years’ war waged in her behalf is a 
most remarkable one, of which our space, unfortunately, will not per- 
mit of a detailed account. He pleaded before thirty-two tribunals, 
and defended himself from the charges of perjury and theft with 
reference to the famous Cassette affair, in which he, as well as his 
friends Oppenheim and Mendelssohn, was very creditably implicated. 
Passionate, indisciplined, carried away by the first impulse without 
regard to consequences, using might where right failed, he never 
doubted that the means justified the end. The end was a great and 
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holy one to Lassalle. We, who see all that is condemnable, must 
always remember the tyranny, the incomprehension of the age, that 
could goad a man so intelligent and so ambitious to instigate the 

purloiaing of Baroness Meyendorf’s desk in the courtyard of an hotel, 

because he thought that he might prevent a deed of injustice by doing 

so. Inestimating a general’s method of waging war, we must try to 

estimate the time and the enemy. The time was out of joint, and 

the enemy unscrupulous and strong. A sensitive nature with any 

calm breadth of wisdom would never have used the weapons that 

Lassalle seized in the heat of the battle. There is little doubt that he 
bitterly repented the consequences and spent many years trying to 
reinstate himself in the good opinion of respectable society. 

Intellectually he strengthened in fibre during the hand-to-hand 
struggle in which he spent the first years of his manhood; but his 
physical powers began to wane. ‘How simple and expressive are your 
words !’ he wrote to his friend Freiligrath the poet. ‘I feel I have 
passed the meridian. I understand the sensation so well! All the 
better, perhaps, because I have always looked on myself (I know not 
why) as a type of eternal youth. I am still young in years ; but old 
age comes on me in the shape of illness. For the last nine months 
I have suffered from lassitude and fatigue corporeally ; I am no longer 
omnipotent, but intellectually strong as ever. I begin to crave for 
individual happiness; in spite of many friends, I have no absorbing 
affection, and fear I am idiot enough to require it. Resignation must 
be the sad silence of my soul.’ 

This nineteenth-century Ulysses who had steered out in mid- 
sea began to feel the limitations of human endeavour. Rolled to lar- 
board, rolled to starboard, he found in the garnished threshold and 
sunlit terraces of calm domesticity a haven to which he yearningly 
turned. While in this frame of mind he visited Aix-la-Chapelle for 
the benefit of his health. It was here that he met Sophie von Solutzeff 
and her father. She, like Helena von Racowitza, has related the story 
of the love-episode, and published it in a Russian magazine. That 
Sophie was, according to her own statement, neither goodlooking nor 
clever, shows that he endowed her in his romantic fancy with the 
qualities he sighed for at the moment. Only nineteen, innocent 
and reserved, she represented his ideal of a wife. A deep friendship, 
ripening into love on his side and intellectual admiration on hers, 
began. In the easy intimacy of hotel life, once an introduction had 
been effected between the father, the young girl, and Lassalle, they 
met continually, and discussed politics, philosophy, literature, and art. 
When they separated, an interchange of letters was begun. Those 
of Lassalle were pitched in the key of ardent affection. ‘ Ah, if I could 
only address you in German,’ he wrote, ‘ what life would permeate 
these letters! They would not be, as now, dead characters—simply 
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words and syllables: every word would have an individuality of its 
own, animated by the spirit I would infuse into it. They would, 
like little birds with sweet song and golden wings, fly over the barriers 
of ordinary communication, and flutter to kiss your hands and feet.’ 

On the return of the Solutzeffs to Aix, Countess Hatzfeldt joined 
the party, and they travelled to Cologne together. There Ferdi- 
nand asked the young girl’s hand in marriage. She begged for 
time to consider. It was during the separation that followed that 
he sent the remarkable manuscript letter containing the history of 
his life, from which we have already made extracts. 



































It is (he says) the eternal glory of the Roman Manlius to have begun the 
battle and conquered under unfavourable auspices; therefore I send you my manu- 
script. It contains nothing of which I am not proud ; but there may be much that 
you will not approve, and your acceptance of me must be no half-hearted one. If 
the idea of sharing my rude and warlike life repels you, then let us separate. In 
any case, oh, my sweet rose, your memory will always be sacred and adorable to 
me; ... and perhaps, sooner or later, the time will come when you will see it 
was not a small or contemptible recollection to have contemplated the idea of 
union with a man of my character. The first thing you have to consider, Sophie, 
is that I have devoted my life to the cause of the people, even to the last drop of 
my blood. It is a cause which is destined to triumph in this century, but which 
at present brings but danger and hardships to its partizans. In marrying me, you 
build your dwelling on a voleano! ‘Will you have the courage to bear, perhaps, 
exile, poverty, ruin, and certainly a life full of abnegation? I am much admired 
and much hated, ‘ Viel geschmaht, und viel bewundert.’ Vile calumnies have 
been circulated about me. But the love and veneration of the poor is mine... . 
Possibly, if certain events come to pass, a flood of splendour may be cast on your 
life. as my wife; but it is not right to make a selfish speculation of personal happi- 
ness out of impulses which ought to be the aim of the human race. 






























































The Jew agitator’s proposal of marriage caused great pertur- 
bation in the circles of aristocratic officialdom to which the girl’s 
father belonged. It is one thing to discuss politics and the pro- 
blematical rights of man with socialistic regenerators of society : it is 
another to accept asa son-in-law a man who, according to his own 
confession, ‘ lived on a volcano,’ boastfully carried about Robespierre’s 
swordcane, and had been times out of number under arrest for in- 
cendiary speeches and pamphlets. Her answer, as might have been 
expected, was in the negative. ‘I have the most sincere admiration 
and esteem for you, but nothing more; whatever may be your reply, 
it cannot diminish or change the sisterly affection which I shall never 
cease to bear you.’ It is impossible to resist a sigh of relief in 
reading these lines : the gentle girl was not a dove made for an eagle’s 
nest. lLassalle accepted his dismissal. And he declared ‘she soon 
became but a bitter sweet memory.’ Two years after, however, he 
reopened with the girl a correspondence which was purely platonic, 


and is only interesting to us.as it gives glimpses of the ‘fever and 
the fret’ in which he lived. 
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Lassdlle’s individuality is so remarkable that we are always 
tempted to hark back to his personal history, and to neglect his 
public career, which really in itself constitutes a chronicle of the de- 
velopment of Socialism. After the close of his love-dream he moved 
from from place to place likean avenging angel, fusing thoughts'into 
speech in the swift furnace of his fiery brain. Although he was no 
poet or dramatist, he could write treatises and pamphlets on eco- 
nomical questions, his universal knowledge of philosophy, jurispru- 
dence, and commerce enabling him to appeal to all sorts and 
conditions of men. His work on ‘ Inherited Rights’ is worthy of 
being ranked with Karl Marx’s work on ‘ Capital,’ and has become a 
standard authority on the question. In it he argued, with a touch 
of Jacobinism, that property, and more especially the modern — 
institution of bequest, is not a logical but an historical legacy. The 
Roman testament, he declared, bequeaths the will rather than the 
property of the legator: the heir is primarily to act, and only 
secondarily to have. As time went on the idea of absolute owner- 
ship was developed, and property came to be regarded as individual : 
thus, exclusive ownership is an acquired, not a natural, right. 

The foundation of all right (he continues) is might, much as we may wish the 
reverse to be true. . . . Every revolution creates new rights, which are only new 
‘consensus,’ Positive and natural rights, however, are reconciled by the fact that 
the ‘ Volksgeist ’ thinks far more deeply and logically than the individual. Thus, 
‘every age is independent and autonomous.’ The customs, traditions, and prece- 
dents of the past cannot claim validity in the present: a right exists only so long 
as society wills that it shall exist. Hence, so far as society changes and assumes 
new forms, the right of private possession ought to be modified, even to the extent 
of an expropriation of property without indemnification, provided always the con- 
sensus be general. 


Then he proceeds to promulgate the Saint-Simonian doctrine of 
property proportionate to service. ‘A chacun selon sa capacité. A 
more perfect and detailed philosophy of right shows us a more puri- 
fied income. Machinery, co-operative societies, public works, etc., 
place chattels and effects more and more out of the sphere of private 
property, which modern culture and progress also tend to limit.’ The 
fundamental idea of Lassalle’s Socialism he had inherited to a great 
extent from Fichte, Saint-Simon, Rodbertus, and Marx ; but so perfect 
was his assimilation of them, so vigorous and penetrating was the 
quality of his individuality, so independent his initiative, they 
were stamped with the express image of his personality and allied 
with the unquenchable fire of his eloquence. Thus, they have been 
transmitted to. us and become watch-words of the Socialism of 
to-day, though we recognise that many of his statements were built on 
error, and many of the abuses which. he justifiably attacked have 
begun to right themselves by a steady evolution of necessity and 


expediency. ' 
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Closely allied with the question of ‘inherited rights’ was the 
question of the ‘ iron law of wages’ that brings the labourer’s recom- 
pense down to the minimum upon which it is possible for him to 
live. According to him, this ‘ iron law’ condemns ninety-six persons 
in every hundred to an existence of abject poverty, that the 
other four may squander money in luxury. He was not justified in 
this statement ; nor was his political economy sound in evoking State 
aid for societies worked on the co-operative system, for loans from the 
State have been proved to be the ruin of working men’s associations. 
The enormous growth and the practical activity of Trades Unions have 
shown a healthier and more workable way of regulating the price of 
labour. The workmen can now dictate the amount of wages up to 
the limits of what they think their employer can give and the trade 
can bear in competition with foreign nations. 

The various meetings between Bismarck and Lassalle, and the 
negotiations that resulted are a curious outcome of parties at the time, 
and of the views of the two men. The negotiations are worth recall- 
ing now, for much injustice has been done to Bismarck on the question 
of his attitude towards the socialistic movement. A few years ago 
one of the taunts cast at him by his enemies was that ‘he had 


borrowed ’ some of his political vestments from Lassalle’s rag-bag. The © 


young Emperor might rather be accused of having, in the recent 
Manifesto regulating the hours of labour, and in other schemes of 
socialistic tendency, borrowed the livery of his discharged servant. 
Ex-ministers must often smile at the opinions they are made 
responsible for. Bismarck, at his retirement at Friedrichsruh, finds 
himself dubbed as the arch-enemy to Socialism; Pitt in his villa at 
Putney heard himself called a rabid Anti-Catholic, though he 
resigned his office because he could not carry Catholic emancipa- 
tion. ‘The king is dead, long live the king!’ holds good in the 
intellectual as in the material world. The noble words so often 
and persistently spoken by Bismarck, even amid the superhuman 
labours in which he was engaged in effecting the unification of 
Germany, and the noble efforts he made for the financial, industrial, 
and economical condition ofthe country, are forgotten in his later 
repressive measures against the spirit of Confiscation and Nihilism, 
awakened in Germany by Bakunin and other revolutionists, 


People talk about State Socialism (he said on one occasion) as if such things 
were to be disposed of in a phrase. State Socialism will have its day, and he who 
takes it up will assuredly be the man at the wheel. It is the outcome of an urgent 
necessity ; we must find some means of relieving the indebted poor on the part of 
the State, and not in the form of alms, 

Contentment amongst the disinherited classes (he says on another occasion) 
would not be dearly purchased by an enormous sum. They must be made to under- 
stand that the State is of some use, but that it does not only take, but gives as 
well, . . . If the result enables us to secure the future of our operatives, uncertainty 
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respecting which is the chief cause of their hatred to the State, the money will be 
well invested, for by spending it thus we may avert a Social Revolution which 
may break out fifty years hence, or ten, and which, however short a time it lasts, 
will assuredly swallow up infinitely larger sums than those we now propose to 
spend, 


The estimates which Lassalle and Bismarck formed of each other 
are interesting from every point of view. Their rapprochement was 
principally effected by their common disagreement with the Fort- 
schritt party. ‘I went to see him,’ Lassalle tells Helena in one of 
their midnight meetings. ‘The great Iron Man wishes to take me 
captive, and iron is a valuable metal, strong, hard, and reliable : what 
has not iron done in the world? Almost everything is strengthened 
by iron. But there is another metal, more malleable, more easily 
bent, and yet more powerful than iron. Gold! What iron destroys, 
gold rebuilds. The shower which won the heart of Danae was 
golden! Yes: golden fox. In some circles they say gold is Jewish. 
Its real worth is only to be tested by a practical trial. ... But 
as to what Bismarck wants of me and I want of him: It is enough 
for me to tell you it is out of the question and quite impossible! 
Were we not so well trained, we should laugh in each other’s faces: 
as it is, we confine ourselves ta the courtesy of social intercourse.’ 
‘Do you think Bismarck clever?’ she asked. ‘Clever! What do 
you mean by clever? If you and I are clever, Bismarck is not. He 
is cutting and powerful—is, indeed, iron. Refine iron: it becomes 
steel, out of which we make polished sharp weapons! I like gold 
better: you will see, my heart, what you and I will accomplish 
with gold.’ 

‘ Lassalle,’ Bismarck remarked, on the other hand, some years after 
in the Reichstag, ‘had a particular attraction, apart from his great 
powers. He was one of the most intellectual and amiable men with 
whom I ever conversed, a person I would have liked as a neighbour 
in the country. He was ambitious in a great way: not a Republican ; 
on the contrary, he was national and monarchical at the same time. 
The idea which he nourished was the unity of the German Empire, 
and that was our point of touch. As I said, he was ambitious in a 
large way. He was perhaps not quite certain if the German Empire 
was to culminate in the dynasty of Hohenzollern or the dynasty of 
Lassalle; but his opinions and mode of thought were monarchical. 
To the motley crew who now bracket themselves with him he would 
have fulminated a quos ego, and would have obliged them to retire 
with ignominy to the insignificance from which they have emerged 
on the magic of his name. Our conversations lasted for hours— 
generally, I must confess, carried on by him rather than by me; I 
was always sorry when they came to an end.’ 

In those interviews between the Socialist Agitator and the Chan« 
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cellor of the Empire, two important points were discussed: the 

establishment of universal suffrage, and the creation of manufacturing 

societies with State aid. Negotiations were broken off because 

Bismarck would not grant universal suffrage before the end of the 

Schleswig-Holstein War. Count Eulenberg has since admitted that 
the Chancellor had quite made up his mind to adopt Lassalle’s 
ideas about manufacturing societies aided by State finances, 
but the Ministry had voted against him. Lassalle’s colleagues, 
in consequence of those meetings, declared that he had thrown 
himself into the arms of the German Cesar. Louis Blanc writes 
to warn Marx that ‘Lassalle is not to be trusted: he has passed 
from democratic to feudal State Socialism.’ ‘ Remember,’ he adds, 
‘ Bismarck has the making of an empire on his hands; Lassalle the 
making of a career.’ The Frenchman misconstrued the position. 
Lassalle found it impossible to raise a subsidy from the working 
men themselves, and so applied to Bismarck for State aid. He 
never for an instant contemplated the possibility of an unconditional 
surrender to the Government. 

In 1863 his father died. This, combined with pressure of work and 
the comparative failure of his agitation, broke him down. ‘ Life is 
but a sorry jest,’ he said in a letter announcing his bereavement. 
The jest, such as it was, was nearing its end for him. 

Helena von Donniges was beautiful, clever, and audacious ; we can 
imagine how audacious by the account she herself gives of her first 
meeting with Lassalle, which has been so admirably woven by George 
Meredith into the pages of his novel The Tragic Comedians. It 
was, she tells us, a cowp de foudre. ‘I had expected to see a small, 
insignificant, ugly Jew, and was astonished to find a tall, slight, hand- 
some man, with a head like a Roman Emperor’s, and lustrous eyes.’ 
Henceforth there was but one human being in the world for her ; and 
he, oblivious of the young Russian lady, and the ‘Semper Idem’ on 
her seal, for the first time acknowledged that he had met the woman 
who completed his life. They talked together all night, made mutual 
confidences, and applied the familiar ‘du’ to each other. ‘ At four 
o’clock in the morning, when Helena rose to go, Lassalle took her in 
his arms, carried her downstairs (there were three flights), and 
accompanied her home through the moonlight.’ Well might Heine 
say that the sons of the new time knew nothing of abnegation and 
shamefacedness! She excused the peculiarity of her behaviour by 

confessing that he exercised a magnetic influence over her: she felt 
paralysed in his presence. ‘If he will marry me,’ she told Yanko 
Racowitza, her affianced husband, ‘I will go with him where he lists.’ 

The next scene of this wild, impassioned love-story was enacted on 
the Righi, with mountain mists and fog as drop-scene. On the 27th 
of July he writes to his old friend the Countess: ‘The day before 
yesterday I was sitting in my study writing, in the midst of the 
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most hideous weather, which has lasted without intermission ever 
since I came, when a message was brought to me telling me there 
was a lady on the terrace who wished to speak to me.’ This lady 
turned out to be Helena. Before many hours had passed he was 
engaged to be married to her. ‘ Is it not truly a wonderful piece of 
luck that at the age of thirty-nine years and a half I should find a 
wife so beautiful, of such a free and (to me) suitable character, who 
loves me so dearly ?’ 

‘Cannot wisdom, friendship, and the beauties of nature satisfy 
you for a time?’ asked the Countess Hatzfeldt in the letter she 
wrote in reply. ‘ Remember how little reason and judgment you 
have where women are concerned.’ ‘ Barriers are made for those 
who cannot fly,’ was his retort. Helena returned to her parents at 
Geneva, and from that moment the love story that had been nothing 
but sunshine and happiness turned into the direst tragedy. ‘ What 
ensued,’ Helena tells us, ‘is so terrible, so sad, that my heart shudders 
and trembles when I endeavour to recall the memory of it.’ Where 
was now the flood-tide of the strength and success of which Lassalle 
had boasted? It was easy enough to pour forth burning words of 
eloquence to working men, to promise them a golden age of high 
wages and short hours: it was another thing to deal with a weak 
shifty woman’s heart. Yielding to her parents’ and Yanko’s repre- 
sentation, she wrote to her lover entirely repudiating the promise she 
had made. Lassalle immediately challenged her father toa duel. 
The old man refused to fight, and left precipitately for Berne ; on the 
poor, much-despised Yanko fell the responsibility of defending his 
ladylove’s honour. The duel took place on the 28th of August, 1864, 
at Carrouge, near Geneva. To the horror and surprise of all, includ- 
ing Helena, Lassalle fell mortally wounded, and he died after three 
days of unspeakable agony. Six months after his death Helena 
married Yanko. ‘ Here lies Ferdinand Lassalle, Thinker and Worker,’ 
was the inscription on his tombstone. 

Lassalle’s life was one of unfulfilled promise. It was cut short ere 
his theory of communal life had been adequately tested. Germany - 
was destined to pass through a probation of fire and sword before 
devoting herself to economic and industrial questions. Had Lassalle 
lived twenty years longer, he would have seen the cause of Socialism 
slowly but surely making its way both in the country and in the 
Reichstag. We must be careful, however, to distinguish between 
his Socialism and much that he has been made responsible for. In 
spite of the Jacobinism of some of his statements, generally made 
when harassed and persecuted by the authorities, Lassalle was and 
ever remained a socialist of the School of Comte and Saint-Simon. 
‘The ultimate type of society, perfected on a basis of maturer know- 
ledge,’ he says, ‘ will in the essential features of its constitution cor- 
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respond to the ancient constitution which it replaces ; the vital change 
in the organisation being that a democratic State will occupy the 
position of an aristocracy.’ 


According to the Bourgeoisie (he says in his Working Man's Programme), the 
perfect idea of the State is exclusively this, that the unhindered exercise by him- 
self of his own faculties should be guaranteed to each individual. If we were all 
equally strong, equally clever, equally educated, and equally rich, this might be 
regarded as a sufficiently moral idea. But since we neither are nor can be thus 
equal, it leads to the stronger, the cleverer, and the richer fleecing the weaker and 
picking their pockets. The moral idea of the State, according to the working- 
classes, is this, that the unhindered and free activity of individual power exercised 
by the individual is not sufficient : something must be added in a morally ordered 
community —namely, solidarity of interests and reciprocity in development, 
regulated by the State... . 


‘The State should be the organisation, in fact,’ he says elsewhere, 
‘in which the whole virtue of man should realise itself.’ By that 
realisation, in necessary sequence, the State itself would be- 
come superfluous, as Socialism would be were the individual perfect. 
Lassalle knew well that the world is led by individuals, and is ever 
likely to be: democracy opens a way to the natural leader, necessity 
being the sieve which will sort him out. He himself is a salient 
proof of this theory. Since his death, Socialism, widespread though 
its ramifications may be, has more or less remained an inoperative 
power in Germany. 

Contemplative, inactive humanity is common enough; but 
humanity ever ready to step forward and fight the battle of justice 
and mercy against injustice and oppression is rare. ‘Not to take 
sides,’ Lassalle says himself, ‘means to prefer an ignominious in- 
difference to the highest interests which thrill the heart of mankind 
—one’s own quiet and ease—and so betray the duties which we owe 
to the fatherland. History can forgive all errors and all convictions, 
but not want of conviction.’ 

One of the accusations brought against Lassalle by his enemies 
was his luxury of life. ‘What more contemptible,’ they said, ‘than 
supporting the cause of the poor man against the rich, while drink- 
ing champagne and eating truffles ?’ Lassalle was certainly no ascetic, 
and openly affirmed his adhesion to the opinion of Saint-Simon 
that the best means of propagating new doctrines was the giving of 
good dinners. In spite of the luxury with which he surrounded 
himself, there was a certain grand unselfishness in his incessant toil, 
his superhuman efforts in the cause of humanity. Dives he may 
have been, but a Dives who did not allow Lazarus to lie untended at 
his gate: on the contrary, all his energy was devoted to finding a 
remedy for his sores. 

The heroic work of helping the world forward happily does not 
wait to be done by perfect men; but one thing is certain. Had 
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Lassalle effected nothing for the welfare of humanity beyond giving 
method to the inarticulate cry for help uttered by the starving weavers 
in the land of his birth, Silesia, or beyond issuing that celebrated 
programme to the working men at Leipsic on which all industrial 
agitation has since been based, he would have deserved well of his 
century, whatsoever his faults and shortcomings may have been. 


Mira H. KENNARD. 
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COMPULSORY INSURANCE IN GERMANY 


INSURANCES are generally voluntary. But the poorer classes are less 
ready than the richer to insure, partly because they fail to recognise 
the advantages of insurance and the necessity of bearing its sacri- 
fices, partly because their income is so small that they find it difficult 
to pay out of it the required premium. These difficulties have been 
overcome by the gradual education of the working-men to frugality, 
as in the English friendly societies ; by liberal contributions of the 
factory-owners, who administer those funds in the interest of the 
labourers ; or by compulsion. 

This last-is the method on which Germany has based her new 
insurance laws. But in this case the condition of success is that the 
insurance should be an effective one, 7.e. that the working-man, by 
his contributions, really obtains the security against the dangers 
from which he is to be protected, and that he has the income from 
which the premium is to be paid. 

Only on this condition can the aim be achieved of rescuing him 
from the propaganda of social democracy. To levy compulsory con- 
tributions which do not afford this security, or to demand contribu- 
tions from those who have no sufficient income, would only produce 
bitterness and illusion. 

In the German laws of insurance against sickness and accidents 
this security exists, and therefore in these cases the compulsion is 
justified, because, according to the peculiar danger against which 
the insurance is directed, that income from labour without which 
the premium of the working-man cannot be paid exists nearly 
always in case of sickness, and in case of accident always, until the 
unfavourable event takes place for which the insurance is calculated. 
For the danger of being visited by accidents menaces the working- 
man only so long as his occupation lasts, and in nine-tenths of the 
cases of sickness he will only be disabled from work by the begin- 
ning of the disease. It has, therefore, been enacted, that of the 
sickness insurance the working-men pay two-thirds, and the proprie- 
tors of the factories one-third, and that in the insurance against 
accidents the proprietors bear the whole burden, but that thirteen 
weeks’ cost has to be borne by the insurance fund against sickness, 
so that the working-men contribute according to their means. Both 
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laws have acted fairly well during the several years they have been in 
activity ; but both concern a comparatively small part of the working 
classes—that, for instance, against accidents only an average of 8 per 

cent.—and in both cases the chief point to be secured is, that the 

premiums paid by the not disabled working-men cover the cost of 

the compensation granted to the sick and wounded. 

But the insurance against old age and infirmity is a totally 
different question. It is, in principle, & saving fund and accumula- 
tion of capital for the purpose of future enjoyment by all by whom, 
or for whom, the premium was paid, and all will successively be 
entitled to its enjoyment who do not die or withdraw in case of 
accident ; this will be about 90 per gent. of the insured—ten to 
eleven millions of persons. 

It is evident that such a project is subject to grave objections. 
The law gives to all invalids and persons above seventy years 
the same yearly amount without regard to the different wages 
they have earned, 7.e. 120 marks (for women 80 marks), which, 
according to section 17, only after five years gradually rises to 250 
marks, while the Prussian mining societies accord to their invalids at 
once more than 200 marks, and the printers’ society 364 marks. The 
payment in case of old age only begins with entering the seventy-first 
year, although such persons will form a comparative exception, as the 
average of working-men scarcely reaches the fiftieth year, while the 
contributions beginning with the entering upon an occupation, which 
entails the duty of insurance, are to be paid for at least forty-seven 
weeks a year. Such pensions cannot be regarded as a competence in 
case of old age and invalidity, but only as a partial alleviation of the 
local poor-unions. The majority of the Berlin poor receive 144 to 
180 marks a year, some even 360. This insurance protects the 
working-men from becoming alms-men by entitling them to receive a 
certain sum ; but it is so insufficient that the receivers will remain 
indigent persons, to be supported by local poor-funds. 

Nevertheless, the burden upon those who have to contribute the 
necessary funds is very considerable. _ The law requires 21 pfennigs 
from each working-man per week, 14 pfennigs from women—+.e. for 
forty-seven weeks, 9 marks, 87 pfennigs (6 marks, 58 pfennigs). But 
from what source is the labourer to pay these contributions if he is 
without work, as must certainly happen very joften till he becomes 
an invalid or reaches the seventy-first year? No answer is given to 
that, but section 18 says that, if the contributions are paid for less 
than forty-seven weeks, or not at all, the pension will be lessened by 
the insurance’s worth of the falling off, so that even the above- 
mentioned scanty amount will not be reached, although the impos- 
sibility of paying the contributions will often be totally undeserved, 
and only be founded on the unfavourable situation of the labour 
market. We have as yet no reliable statistics on the average 
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number of unemployed working-men, but it is certainly consider- 
able. In 1881, of 16,000 printers, 1,500 were without labour. It 
is calculated that in Berlin, of 1,000 decorator apprentices, 600 are 
unemployed for five months and 300 for seven months. In 1886, 
nearly half the German journeymen bakers were without occupa- 
tion. The consequence is indebtedness, which makes the subsequent. 
payment of the premium hopeless. 

The second third of the necessary funds, which is calculated to 
amount to 55,000,000 marks, is to be borne by the proprietors of 
factories. Now it was well founded to lay upon them the burden of 
insurance against accidents, for it is equitable that the working-man 
should not become the victim of such misfortunes, which visit him 
severely enough, and the proprietor will add this cost to his account 
of charges. The indemnity paid for such cases amounted to about 
13,000,000 marks in the last year; that paid by the proprietors for 
sickness is 15,000,000 ; but if to this sum 55,000,000 are to be added 
for insurance against invalidity and old age, the consequence will be 
that the employers will try to discharge part of this charge on the 
working-men by a reduction of wages. 

The last third of about 55,000,000 is to be paid by the Imperial 
exchequer, a decision which is certainly open to strong objections, 
for to fix such a contribution as a legal claim of working-men is very 
different from the subsidiary local relief of the indigent. The State 
cannot make presents except from what its citizens pay as taxes. . The 
German Empire does not dispose of direct taxes, which fall upon the 
higher classes ; its revenue is derived from customs and inland duties 
on consumption, which are mostly paid by the poorer classes in the 
price of their food, the duties on corn alone having yielded 104,4 
millions in 1889-90. 

The result is that, notwithstanding the above-mentioned objec- 
tionable and burdensome means, the aim of the insurance will not be 
reached. The new French law on the ‘retraites pour les ouvriers,’ which 
is now being discussed in the Chamber, has at least this advantage, that 
it remains dependent upon the free-will of the working-man whether 
he will submit to a deduction from his wages of at least five, and at 
the highest of ten, centimes a day. If he is not willing to do so, he 
has only to declare this before the local authority ; if he submits, and 
pays his contribution regularly from his twenty-fifth year for thirty 
years, the employer is bound to pay as much for every working-man, 
and the State is obliged to furnish in addition two-thirds of the col- 
lective contributions of the employers and of the employed. Taking 
290 working days in the year, the working-man will pay 14°28 frs. 
annually, and with the contributions of the employer and the State 
will, after thirty years, enjoy a pension of 300 to 600 frs. 

This French system has the advantage of not being compulsory 
on the workman ; but it is very questionable whether a working-men’s 
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insurance can be organised at all by the State, for the greatest pres- 
sure upon the labouring classes is not invalidity and old age—because 
in these cases they are cared for by poor-relief—but the want of work ; 
and if the men are thrown out of employment, even if it be on'y 
temporarily, the State does not provide for them, and cannot do so, 
because it can never assume a guarantee against the want of employ- 
ment resulting from causes over which it has no power. 

Every system in which the Government tries to play the part of 
Providence must break down, as did the State-socialism of Napoleon the 
Third, who dreamed of an extinction of poverty by employing large 
masses of workmen in public works. An insurance against old age, 
invalidity,and want of employmentcan therefore only be undertaken by 
private societies, as is done in England by the trade-unions, because - 
they alone can adapt the support to be given to the individual exi- 
gencies. The same had been done by the German miners’ and printers’ 
societies ; and if, later on, the German trade-unions have not done so 
well, the cause was that their leaders wanted to use them as political 
instruments, while the first condition of their prosperity is keeping 
aloof from politics and pursuing merely economical ainis. Even such 
societies will only partially attain their ends. The State, therefore, 
may certainly favour them by its Jegislation, but it ought not itself 
to take in its hands their task, because it can never fulfil it, and 
therefore it only calls forth hopes destined to be disappointed. This is 
State-socialism in the dangerous sense of the word, the Government 
acknowledging the complaints and the aims of socialism to a certain 
extent and undertaking the necessary reform. 

It is not at all indifferent, as Prince Bismarck maintained in the 
Reichstag that it is (April 2, 1881), whether any particular measure 
be called socialistic, for in every such step the social democrats see an 
acknowledgment of the truth of their principles, but at the same time 
consider any such measure only as an instalment wrung from the fears 
of the higher classes.. And if, on January 9, 1882, the ex-Chancellor 
declared that his aim was fixed, but that the means to attain it were 
still to be sought, this is opposed to any sound social policy —which 
should never pursue aims without knowing the means by which they 
are to be reached. The Imperial message of the 17th of November, 
1881, which Prince Bismarck fathered upon his aged sovereign, had 
only declared that ‘more care should be taken than before by the 
State of those who become incapable of maintaining themselves 
through old age or infirmity,’ but it had not contemplated a gigantic 
State organisation for insurance such as was established later 
on. This measure was the more dangerous, as in the sitting of the 
Reichstag of the 9th of May, 1884, Prince Bismarck openly recognised 
the right of labour—which is simply to acknowledge socialism in 
principle, for what else does it teach than the necessity of organising 
labour by the State? A right of labour is an impossibility, because 
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the State can neither find work for every one, nor is it competent 
to fix the wages for every labourer according to his merits. By such 
words, uttered from an authoritative position, and by outlawing social 
democrats at the same time by exceptional measures, the Chancellor 
accorded to the socialist movement that impulse which, according 
to all historical experience, is the strongest and most dangerous—the 
sting of being maltreated and suffering injustice, and at. the same 
time the recognition that the socialist demands are just in principle. 
If the badness of the present economic system, the inability of 
the working-men to struggle against over-powerful capital, and 
. the necessity that the State should take measures which would result 
in a total change of the present conditions, be undeniable—and 
if all this is called ‘practical Christianity,’ but defended by a 
terminology borrowed from the leaders of socialism, such as Marx 
and Lassalle—this will increase the excitement of the masses, but 
will certainly not be for the benefit of religion, of monarchy, and 
of the people at large. Prince Bismarck, in his speech on the 9th of 
January, 1882, himself admitted that the great mass of the working- 
classes maintained an attitude of distrust towards the attempts 
of the Government to ameliorate their condition, and preferred to 
confide the representation of their interests to deputies of the radical 
type. But should not this distrust be attributed to the fact that 
he chose the wrong means for a wrong end? particularly as he 
strenuously resisted all attempts of the Reichstag to pass a law for 
the protection of women’s and children’s labour, for Sunday rest, for 
the amelioration of factory inspection, &c.—measures which have 
only been carried after his dismissal, long after England, Switzerland, 
Austria, and other countries had enacted laws to that effect. 

To revert to the law of insurance against invalidity and oldage. It 
was carried only by a narrow and diffident majority, which acknow- 
ledged that it was a leap into the dark. It gave no satisfaction to 
the working-classes, and now, when it has been in force only six months, 
loud complaints are already heard about it. First, it is apparent that 
the administration of the law will require, as its opponents foretold 
from the beginning, an enormous bureaucratic apparatus. At present 
the principal paragraph in question is section 157, according to which 
persons of seventy years, who can prove that they were employed from 
1888-90 for 141 weeks, shall be entitled to claim forthwith the pen- 
sion for old age. This paragraph, defined principally to give an ex- 
ample of the working of the law and to make it popular, seems to be 
very simple, but has practically met with many difficulties. It is 
natural that persons who are nearly seventy should try, if possible, to 
obtain the pension ; their interest, that of their relatives, and that of 
the poor-law administration, work together in order to construct a 
condition to justify a claim for receiving the pension; and in con- 
sequence many more claims of persons of seventy years have been 
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presented than were to be expected, according to the average statistics 
of the population. On the other hand, the administrative organs 
naturally raise objections to the admission of such claims whenever 
the latter appear in the least doubtful—they ask for proofs, medical 
evidence, witnesses, &c. ; and the consequence is that these authorities 
are burdened with work, while the claimants are often disappointed. 

Another question is the following. Section 1 of the law declares 
that all persons over sixteen years are bound to insure, who are 
employed as working-men, apprentices, journeymen, or servants for 
wages or salaries. But the law has not defined who is to be con- 
sidered a working-man. Now practically in the country the notions of 
employer and working-men are not always distinct. In Germany it is. 
a frequent custom that the eldest son of a peasant inherits the estate, 
but that his unmarried brothers and sisters remain upon it as helps, 
with the right of having a permanent dwelling and board—a condi- 
tion very different from a working-man simply receiving his wages. 
Now are these to be considered as employed or co-employers ? Again, 
there are often aged persons who serve in families, receiving board and 
a small remuneration: are they to be considered simply as servants ? 
The duty of insurance and the claim for pensions are very doubtful in 
such cases. 

A further thorny point is the question whether the persons who 
claim a pension were still strong enough to be included in the organisa- 
tion. For section 4 of the law excludes from the duty of insurance those 
persons who are not able to earn by their work at least a third part of 
the customary wages. Now those working-men who are nearly seventy 
have an evident interest in concealing existing debilities so as to obtain 
the claim to a pension by a short payment of the premiums, and the 
local authorities, in order to avoid the eventual poor-law relief for such 
persons, try to support their claims. The consequence is the necessity 
of medical investigation, which becomes often very difficult, and at 
the best results in a verdict of probability, offering no sufficient basis 
for the administrative decision. 

All these questions render the working of the law very compli- 
cate ; and yet all this refers only to the insurance against old age, 
not against invalidity, which will come into force in 1892. It is 
therefore evident that the administrative expense will go on increas- 
ing, but still more the cost of pensions, and for this increase the 
Imperial exchequer will remain responsible. The Secretary of Finance, 
Baron Maltzahn, has already alleged as a reason for maintaining the 
corn duties, that the Government is obliged to uphold this source of 
revenue because the cost of the insurance was sure to rise continually. 

Altogether the law seems to us a failure, because it has under- 
taken to cover the polymorphous and complicated relations of life by 
a network of uniform paragraphs ; and we greatly doubt whether this 
inheritance of Bismarck’s State-socialism can be maintained. 
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Certainly the state of things has much improved since his fall. 
The tacit abandonment of the law against social democracy has had 
beneficent consequences: that law was the iron circle which kept 
this party welded together, and its victims were considered as 
martyrs. Now the socialists, having recovered their freedom, 
have begun to quarrel amongst themselves, and no more present 
a compact phalanx of opposition. The genuine care which the 
present Emperor has shown for the welfare of the working-classes 
has not failed to make an impression. The above-mentioned law for the 
protection of women’s and children’s labour, for Sunday rest, and the 
amelioration of factory inspection, will have a wholesome effect ; useful 
reforms have been carried regarding the administration of rural 
communities, and the income tax, by which the wealthier classes will 
have to pay according to their real revenue.' In other respects the 
Government is still wavering ; it has had the courage to break with 
Bismarck’s prohibitive policy by concluding commercial treaties with 
Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, and other countries, by which the 
corn duty will be lowered, but it resists the growing popular demand 
to do away altogether with these duties, which enhance the price of 
living of the poorer classes, Nevertheless, notwithstanding the decla- 
rations of Chancellor von Caprivi, who in his speech of the 1st of 
June denied that a scarcity of food existed, this will probably not 
be the last word of the Government. In consequence of the prospect 
of a bad harvest the price of corn is constantly rising, and we must 
not forget that it was much more the famine of 1845 which led — 
to the abolition of the Corn Laws in England than Cobden’s agita- 
tion ; and it will be the same in Germany. On the whole, we think 
the outlook for the working-classes is not unpromising. If the 
Government lacks decision in its reforms, it is at least well-meaning 
and open to reason; and the Emperor’s excellent intentions will be 
carried out, notwithstanding the opposition of the agrarian interest 
and the great industrials, now deprived of Bismarck’s all-powerful 
support. 

F. HEINR. GEFFCKEN. 


1 The late process at Bochum, in which it was proved that wealthy inhabitants 
paid 59 per cent. less income-tax than they ought to have done, proves the necessity 
of the reform which establishes the duty of every taxpayer to declare himself his 
annual income. 





THE REAL STATUS OF WOMEN 
| IN ISLAM 


I HAVE read with some surprise the article by Mrs. Reichardt on 
Mohammedan Women in the June number of this Review. I should 
have thought that a Christian lady; and presumably an English 
woman, would speak with some reserve of a teacher who is regarded 
with veneration by forty millions of Her Majesty’s subjects in the 
East, and would have the good taste not to. offend their religious 
susceptibilities by the unnecessary use of medizval vituperation. I 
am not concerned, however, with: the manner of the writer’s state- 
ments, but with the matter thereof. The standard of good taste is 
variable, and differs in each individual. Mrs. Reichardt has strung 
together a number of stories, partly ridiculous and partly disgusting, 
the scenes of which are laid in Syria and Egypt, where the lady 
seems to have resided, and upon the force of them she asks her 
readers to declare that the Islamic system is a curse, and the status 
of women under it low. No doubt her manner of attack will to some 
extent answer its purpose, and create, or rather accentuate, the 
existing aversion to Islam—an aversion which, fostered originally by 
designing ecclesiastics like Pope Gregory the Seventh, has existed in 
Christendom from the time of the Crusades. 

Few of Mrs. Reichardt’s readers will stop to consider whether her 
tales are genuine or probable—whether they have any bearing on 
the wider issue she has raised, namely, the comparative status of 
women under Islam and Christianity—or to think that the same 
abuses which she recites as occurring in some Mohammedan families, 
exist sometimes in grosser form in Christian families. They will be 
carried away by the disgust of the moment. Some of her stories, 
instead of reflecting any discredit on the Mussulmans, to my philistine 
mind convey a decidedly favourable impression. For example, even 
Mrs. Reichardt may approve of the feeling (however ignorantly 
- expressed) which actuated the water-carrier in giving a warning to 
her before entering her apartments. And I think that modesty, how- 
ever exaggerated, is not out of place in this planet of ours. 

As regards the other stories, I will not indulge in tu quoques. I 
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shall not point to the tale told by the daily reports of trials in the 
police courts—a tale not dependent on the veracity of gossips or the 
colouring of missionary imagination—of parents maiming their off- 
spring or beating them to death, of husbands trampling on their wives 
with hob-nailed boots, of the abominable brutalities inflicted on 
women and children by professed Christians ; I shall not dwell upon 
the revelations in the divorce courts (not to refer to anything else); 
nor speak of the seething mass of immorality, depravity, and cruel 
heartlessness existing in the heart of Christian England. I would 
not be justified in pointing to the revolting sights one sees in the 
populous towns of Christendom as the outcome of Christianity. I 
would only ask Mrs. Reichardt to recognise that the crimes or the 
follies committed by Moslems may spring from other causes than 
their religion. Neither virtue nor vice is the peculiar property of 
any race or creed, and the lower nature of man will find expression in 
spite of the teachings of Christ or Mohammed. 

The writer, however, is neither logical nor historically correct in 
her exposition of the status of women in Islam. She compares, albeit 
unconsciously, the status of an Englishwoman in the year 189) with 
a state of society in Syria and Egypt resembling more the conditions 
of life in Europe in the fifteenth century. But regarding this I shall 
have to say a few words later. Is she not aware that in many conti- 
nental countries, in Russia specially, in the Spanish Colonies of South 
America, and in Mexico, the position of women is open to the same 
criticisms which she has levelled against the Syrian and Egyptian 
Moslems? Is it just or honest, by retailing stories, poured into 
willing ears, of possible and impossible incidents among semi-civilised 
people, to create a prejudice against all Moslems ? 

With these preliminary observations, I proceed to deal with the 
gist of Mrs. Reichardt’s arguments. ‘ Upas-tree,’ ‘ baleful influence,’ 
and other such-like phrases apart, her indictment against Islim, if 
I understand her rightly, resolves itself into four charges—viz. the 
seclusion of women and the low status assigned to them ; the plura- 
lity of wives and the facility of divorce. It is the old oft-repeated 
story which has formed the burden of ecclesiastical attacks on Islim 
for several centuries. Mrs. Reichardt takes credit to ‘the Old and 
the New Covenant,’ for the position which women now occupy in 
Christendom. 

An examination of the position of women under what the writer 
calls the ‘Old Covenant’ will show how groundless that assertion is. 
The Hebrew maiden, even in her father’s house, stood in the position 
of a servant; her father could sell her if a minor. In case of his 
death, the sons could dispose of her at their will and pleasure. The 
daughter inherited nothing, except when there were no male heirs. 
Marriages: were invariably arranged by the parents, and wives were 
bought upon a recognised method of valuation. The Mosaic law set 
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down the price at a uniform rate of 50 shekels—nearly 41. sterling of 
English money—but it nevertheless varied in practice according to 
the station in life of the bride and bridegroom. Unrestrained 
polygamy was practised among all classes. Child-marriage was 
frequent, as it still is, among the Jews of Palestine. There was no 
limitation on the power of the husband to divorce the wife. It was 

sufficient ‘to write a bill of divorceement’ and dismiss the wife for no 

cause whatsoever: the wife having no power to divorce the husband 

nor to apply even to the judge to release her from an irksome 

bondage. This was the condition of women under the vaunted ‘ Old 

Covenant.’ ; 

Before I deal with their position under the ‘New Covenant,’ it 
may be as well to show what their condition was among the settled ° 
pagan Arabs, and in the neighbouring empire of Persia. Among 
the former, who were mostly influenced by the corrupt and effete 
civilisation of the neighbouring empires, a woman was considered a 
mere chattel ; she formed an integral part of the estate of her husband 
or her father, and the widows of a man descended to-his eldest son by 
right of inheritance, as any other portion of his patrimony. Hence 
the frequent unions between stepsons and mothers-in-law, which, 
when subsequently forbidden by Islam, were branded under the name 
of Nikéh-al-Makt (‘ shameful or odious marriages’). Even polyandry 
was practised by the half-Jewish, half-Sabacan tribes of Yemen, and 
female infanticide was common, 

The corruptness of morals in Persia was fearful. There was no 
recognised law of marriage, or, if any existed, it was completely 
ignored. In the absence of any fixed rule in the Zend-Avesta as to 
the number of wives a man might possess, the Persians indulged in 
a multitude of regular matrimonial connections, besides having a 
number of concubines. 

What did Christianity do to improve the position of women? It 
may be, as it is said, that Jesus mixed familiarly with women, and 
discoursed to them about His teachings. But of Christianity in its 
relation to womankind the less said the better. In the early ages, 
when the religion ‘of the people, high and low, the ignorant and 
educated, consisted only of the adoration of the mother of Jesus, the 
Church of Christ had placed the sex under a ban. The ‘Fathers of 
the Church’ wrote upon the enormities of women, their evil tendencies, 
their inconceivable malignity ; and Tertullian, that holy saint, de- 
scribed them as ‘the devil’s gateway, the unsealer of the forbidden 
tree, the deserter of the divine law, the destroyer of God’s image— 
man.’ And St. Chrysostom pronounced women to be a ‘necessary 
evil, a natural temptation, a desirable calamity, a domestic peril, a 

deadly fascination, a painted ill.’ 
The Orthodox Church excluded women from the exercise of all 
but the lowliest religious functions. They were excluded absolutely 
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from society, they were prohibited from appearing in public, from 
going to feasts or banquets. They were directed to remain in 
seclusion, to observe silence, to obey their husbands, and to apply 
themselves to weaving and spinning and cooking. If they ever 
went out they were to be clothed from head to foot. Such was the 
position of women in Christianity when Mariolatry was recognised 
and practised by all classes. In later times, and in the interval 
which elapsed between the overthrow of the Western Empire and the 
rise of modern society in Europe, a period which has been described 
as one of ‘rapine, falsehood, tyranny, lust, and violence,’ Christianity, 
by introducing convents and nunneries, in some respects improved 
the lot of women. But the convents were not always the haunts of 
virtue, nor the inculcation of celibacy the surest safeguard of 
chastity. The Registrum Visitationuwm, or the diary of the 
pastoral visits of Archbishop Rigaud, throws a peculiar light upon 
the state of morality and the position of the sex during the most 
glorious epoch of the Age of Faith. The rise of Protestantism made 
no difference in the status of women. Jesus had treated woman 
with humanity ; his followers excluded her from justice. 

The age of chivalry is generally supposed to extend from the 
beginning of the eighth to the close of the fourteenth century—a 
period, be it noted, almost synchronous with the Saracenic domina- 
tion in Spain. During this period, in spite of the halo which poetry 
and romance have cast around the conditions of society, women were 
the frequent subjects of violence. Force and fraud were the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the golden age of Christian chivalry. 
Polygamy was practised by all classes; morganatic and left-handed 
marriages were not confined to the aristocracy. Even the clergy, 
frequently forgetting their vows of celibacy, contracted more than 
one legal or illegal union. History proves conclusively that, until 
very recent times, polygamy was not considered so reprehensible as 
it is now. The German reformers, as Hallam points out, even so late 
as the sixteenth century, admitted the validity of a second or a third 
marriage contemporaneously ‘with the first, in default of issue and 
other similar causes. Charlemagne, as is well known, had several 
wives. 

Whether the unlicensed polyandry prevalent among certain 
- classes in the West is preferable to the licensed polygamy practised 
by certain sections in the East, is a question on which I do not offer 
an opinion. Sufficient it is for me to say that the position of women 
under Christianity—until culture and progress in material develop- 
ment and humanitarian science called into existence that unwritten 
code of honour which is now in force among the really civilised com- 
munities of the West—the lot of Christian women was by no means 
so enviable as Mrs. Reichardt would fain make us believe. Under 
Justinian, the champion of orthodoxy, the streets of Constantinople 
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were the scenes of the grossest and most revolting outrages. In the 
streets of Alexandria, a woman, whose only crimes were her beauty and 
her learning, was torn to pieces by the following of a Christian saint. 
Had St. Cyril written a book on women he would probably have agreed 
with the Hindoo legislator, Manu, who declared that a wife guilty of 
disobedience to her husband should be torn to pieces by wild dogs 
where the four highways meet. In medieval times, women were 
outraged, carried into captivity, thrown into dungeons, scourged by 
the feudal chiefs of devoutly Christian Europe. They were burnt, 
they were drowned. 

Mohammed appeared at this epoch. It was not his business to 
go about the countryside unhinging people’s minds by announcing 
the immediate advent of ‘the Kingdom of Heaven.’ He applied 
himself to evolve order out of chaos. He had seen the immorality of 
the Syrian Christians; he had before his eyes the depravity of the 
settled Arabs and Jews. He restrained the power of divorce; 
practically forbade polygamy and concubinage, and placed women on 
a pedestal hardly approached (say what fanatics may) up to that 
time. 

I have already shown the cruel powers possessed by the Hebrew 
husband under the ‘Old Covenant’ to divorce his defenceless wife. 
Among the Romans, the legality of the practice of divorce was 
recognised from the earliest times. The laws of the Twelve Tables 
admitted divorce; and if the Romans, as is stated by their admirers, 
did not take advantage of this law until five hundred years after the 
foundation of their city, it was not because they were more exemplary 
than other nations, but because the husband possessed the more cogent 
power of summarily putting his wife to death for acts like poisoning, 
drinking, and the substitution of a spurious child. But the wife 
had no right to sue for a divorce; and if she solicited separation her 
temerity made her liable to punishment. In the later republic, the 
frequency of divorce was at once the sign, the cause, and the con- 
sequence of the rapid depravation of morals. 

‘The ambiguous word which contains the precept of Jesus is 
flexible to any interpretation that the wisdom of the legislator can 
demand.’ We may well suppose that at the time Jesus uttered the 
words, ‘ What God has joined, let no man put asunder,’ he had no 
other idea than that of stemming the torrent of moral depravity, 
and he did not pause to consider the ultimate tendency of his words. 
The subsequent rule, which makes fornication (using the translated 
word) the only ground of valid divorce, shows how abundantly 
Jesus was alive to the emergency. But the ‘wisdom’ of later 
Christian legislators has not confined itself to a blind adherence to a 
precept laid down probably to suit the requirement of an embryonic 
community, and delivered verbally. The rule may be regarded as 

inculcating a noble sentiment ; but that it should be considered as 
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the typical law of divorce is sufficiently controverted by the multi- 
tudinous provisions of successive ages in Christian countries. 

Two of the Christian Gospels make no mention of the reason for 
which Jesus allowed his followers ‘to put away’ their wives (Mark 
x. 1l and Luke xvi. 18). If the traditions recorded in these two 
Gospels be considered of higher authority than those passing under 
the name of Matthew, then one can easily perceive the force of what 
Selden says, that by an evasive answer Jesus wanted to avoid giving 
offence either to the school of Shammai or that of Hillel. 

Among the pagan Arabs, the power of divorce possessed by the 
husband was unlimited. They recognised no rule of humanity or 
justice in the treatment of their wives. Such was the position of 
woman when Mohammed appeared. All his recorded sayings show 
that he looked upon the custom of divorce with extreme disapproval 
and considered its practice as calculated to undermine the foundations 
of society. He repeatedly declared that nothing pleased God more 
than the emancipation of slaves, and nothing displeased Him more 
than divorce. It was impossible, however, under existing conditions 
to abolish the custom entirely. His mission was to mould the minds 
of an uncultured and semi-barbarous community to a higher develop- 
ment. The custom was interwoven with the habits of the people, and 
had become sanctified by the practice of ages; and accordingly he 
allowed the exercise of the power of divorce to husbands under 
stringent conditions. He permitted to divorced parties three distinct 
and separate periods within which they might endeavour to become 
reconciled and renew their conjugal intercourse; but should all 
attempts to become reconciled prove unsuccessful, then the third 
period, in which the final separation was declared to have arrived, 
supervened. In case of conjugal disputes, he advised reconciliation 
by means of arbiters chosen by the two disputants. 

As usual, ‘the Fathers of the Church’ (and ‘ Fathers’ are to be 
found in every church) have taken up the temporary permission as 
the positive rule, and ignored the principles of humanity, justice, and 
equity inculcated by the Master. I consider, however, that the rules 
laid down by them are far more humane and just towards women 
than those of the most perfect Roman law, developed in the bosom 
of the Christian Church. According to the Moslem legists, the 
wife also is entitled to demand a separation on the ground of ill-usage, 
want of proper maintenance, and various other causes, and the Kazi 
(the judge) is empowered to decree separation if the facts are estab- 
lished. In every case where the divorce originates with the husband, 
he has to give up to the wife everything he settled upon her at her 
marriage. The frequent admonitions in the Koran against sepa- 
rations, the repeated recommendation to heal quarrels by private 
reconciliation, show how sacred the Arab legislator held the marriage 
tie: 
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And if ye fear a breach between them (man and wife), then send a judge 
chosen from his family, and a judge chosen from her family, &c. &c. 







Mrs. Reichardt says, as other Christian controversialists have said 
before, that Mohammed allowed his followers, besides the four legiti- 
mate wives, to take to themselves any number of female slaves. A 
simple statement of the regulation on this point will show at once 
how opposed this notion is to the true precepts of Islam. 










Whoso among you hath not the means to marry a free believing woman, then 
let him marry such of your maid-servants whom your right hands possess and 
who are believers. This is allowed unto him among you who is afraid of commit- 
ting sin; but if ye abstain from allying yourself with slaves it will be better 
for you. 












Concubinage, the union of people standing to each other in the 
relation of master and slave, without the sanction of matrimony, 
existed among the Arabs, the Jews, the Christians, and all the other 
nations. The Prophet did not in the beginning denounce the 
custom, but towards the end of his career he expressly forbade it. 









And you are permitted to marry virtuous women who are believers, and 
virtuous women of those who have been given the scriptures before you, when 
you have provided them their portions, living chastely with them without fornica-- 
tion, and not taking concubines. 












How favourably does the tolerant spirit displayed in the first part 
of this commandment compare with the exclusiveness of Christian 
ecclesiasticism, which refused to recognise as valid or lawful the uniom 
of a Christian with a non-Christian, unless he happened to be a king! 

The stake was the lot of the ‘ infidel’ who had the temerity to marry 

a Christian! Mohammed’s rule, it must be admitted, was a distinct 

advance in humanity. 

Now as regards polygamy, which is always cast into the teeth of 
Islam by unthinking antagonists, Mohammed found it practised, not 
only among his own people, but amongst the people of the neighbour-- 
ing countries, where it assumed some of its most frightful aspects. 
There was no limit to the number of wives a Jew or a Zoroastrian 
might marry; and in spite of the endeavour of Justinian to correct 
the evil, the case was the same with the Christians. Polygamy 
flourished unchecked among all classes of people, and the wretched 
women, with the exception of the first wife selected according to 
priority of time, laboured under severe disabilities. 

Mohammed enforced as one of the essential teachings of his creed 
‘respect for women,’ and his followers, in their love and reverence for 
his celebrated daughter, proclaimed her ‘the Lady of Paradise,’ as 
the representative of her sex. Our ‘Lady of Light’ is the embodi- 
ment of all that is ideal in womanhood—of all that is pure and true 
and holy in her sex. And she has been followed by a long succession 
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of women, who have consecrated their sex by their virtues. Their 
noble lives and works have always furnished an example to the women 
of succeeding ages to venerate and follow. 

‘Paradise is at the feet of the mother,’ said the Prophet of Islam, 
This sweet and holy teaching which inculcates that love and devotion 
to the mother is the greatest act of piety, gives some idea of the high 
position which women occupy in Islam. The Arabian Prophet pro- 
hibited the custom of conditional marriages, and, though at first 
temporary marriages were tacitly allowed, in the third year of the 
Hegira these also were forbidden. Mohammed secured to women, in 
his system, rights which they had not before possessed, and placed 
them on a footing of perfect equality with men in the exercise of all 
legal powers and functions. He restrained polygamy by limiting the 
maximum number of contemporaneous marriages, and by making 
absolute equity towards all obligatory on the man. It is worthy of 
note that the clause in the Koran which contains the permission to 
contract four contemporaneous marriages is made dependent upon 
the condition that the man is able to deal equitably and justly with 
all the four wives. The condition, therefore, cuts down the permis- 
sion to its legitimate dimensions, The passageruns thus: ‘ You may 
marry two, three, or four wives, but not more.’ The subsequent lines 
declare, ‘but if you cannot deal equitably and justly with all, you 
shall marry only one.’ The extreme importance of this proviso, 
bearing especially in mind the meaning which is attached to the word 
‘equity’ (adl) in the Koranic teachings, has not been lost sight of 
by the great thinkers of the Moslem world. 

Even so early as the third century of the Hegira, during the 
reign of Al-Mamin, the first Mutazalite doctors taught that the de- 
veloped Koranic laws inculeated monogamy. And though the cruel 
persecutions of the mad bigot Mutaw-wakkil prevented the general 
diffusion of their teachings, the conviction is gradually forcing itself 
on all sides, in all advanced Moslem communities, that polygamy is as 
much opposed to the teachings of Mohammed as it is to the general 
progress of civilised society and true culture. 

In India more than 95 per cent. of the Moslems are monogamists ; 
in Persia 98 per cent., according to Colonel Macgregor’s testimony. 
In Arabia and Turkey the practice of plurality of wives is confined to 
a very small class of people (compare Van Lennep and Niebuhr, both 
as worthy of credit as the authoress of the article under notice). 

As regards divorce, speaking from a somewhat extensive experi- 
ence of this province—which alone contains nearly twenty-two 
millions of Mussulmans—I know of only half-a-dozen cases occurring 
within the space of twenty-five years among the respectable classes— 
one of which, however, emanated from the wife. In all these cases 
there were faults on both sides. If the women nowadays have not 
the same facility as before for obtaining a divorce on the ground of 
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ill-treatment, &c., the blame lies at other doors. Under the British 
rule, there seems to be no machinery for administering that branch 
of the Mohammedan law. In this respect, it must be said, the 
English in India have acted differently from the French in Algeria, 
who have maintained and improved the indigenous institutions. I 
hope, however, that the time is not far distant when the Moslems 
will prefer to follow the Prophet instead of the ‘ Fathers’; and will, 
in the absence of the Kazi, decide conjugal disputes by ‘ arbiters’ in- 
stead of imitating the followers of the ‘Old Covenant.’ 

The system of the seclusion of females where it exists among 
Moslems is a survival of an older growth. It had been in practice 
among most of the nations of antiquity from the earliest times. The _ 
gynaikonitis was a familiar institution among the Athenians; and 
the inmates of an Athenian harem were as jealously guarded from 
public gaze as the members of a Persian household then, or of an 
Indian household now. The gynaikonomoi, like his Oriental counter- 
part, was the faithful warder of female privacy, and rigorously 
watched over the ladies of Athens. The seclusion of women naturally 
gave birth to the caste of Hetairai, various members of whom played 
such an important part in Athenian history. Were it not for the 
extraordinary and almost inexplicable spectacle presented by the 
Byzantine Empire and modern Europe and America, I should have 
said that in every society at all advanced in the arts of civilised life, 
the growth of the unhappy class of beings whose existence is alike a 
reproach to humanity and a disgrace to civilisation was due to the 
withdrawal of women from the legitimate exercise of their ennobling, 
purifying, and humanising influence. The Babylonians, the Etrus- 
cans, the Athenians, and the pre-Islamite Meccans furnish the best 
exemplification of this view in ancient times. 

The enormity of the social canker eating into the heart and 
poisoning the life-blood of nations in modern times is due, however, 
to the spread of a godless materialism covered with a thin veneer 
of religion, be it Christianity, be it Mohammedanism, or any other 
form of creed. Mohammed had, in early life, observed with pain 
and sorrow the terrible depravity prevailing among the Meccans, 
and he took the most effective step suited to the age and the people 
to stamp out the evil. Among the women of the Arabs fashion was 
as strong as in other ages and countries. It was the fashion among 
them to imitate the example of the Hetairai (Kiyén) and walk in 
the streets jingling their anklets with their bosoms half exposed. 
Those who have travelled in Upper Egypt or Lower Bengal will pro- 
bably understand the immodesty to which I am referring. The Pro- 
phet of Islim found the custom of seclusion of women existing 
among the Persians and other Oriental communities ; he perceived 
its advantages, and it is possible that in view of the widespread laxity 
of morals among all classes of people, he recommended to women 
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the observance of privacy. But to suppose for a moment that he 
ever intended his recommendation should assume its present inelastie 
form or that he ever allowed or enjoined the seclusion of women, is 
wholly opposed to the spirit of hisreforms. The Koran itself affords 
no warrant for holding that the seclusion of women is a part of the 
new gospel. 


O Prophet! speak to thy wives and to thy daughters, and to the wives of the 
faithful, that they let their wrappers fall low. 

And speak to the believing women, that they refrain their looks and observe 
continence ; and that they display not their ornaments except those which are 
external, and that they draw their kerchiefs over their bosoms, 


The women were also enjoined not to take off their outer garments 
in the presence of any male except their fathers, husbands, or 
brothers. (This is supposed to mean unveiling themselves.) 

The reasons for these directions are easy to understand in the 
midst of the social and moral chaos from which he was endeavouring, 
under God’s guidance, to evolve order. They were wise and beneficent 
injunctions, having for their object the promotion of decency among 
women, the improvement of their dress and demeanour, and their 
protection from insult. It is a mistake, therefore, to suppose there 
is anything in the law which tends to the perpetuation of the 
custom. Considerable light is thrown on the lawgiver’s recom- 
mendation for female privacy, by the remarkable immunity from 
restraint or seclusion which the members of his family always 
enjoyed. Ayesho, the daughter of Abii Bakr, who was married to 
Mohammed on Khadija’s death, personally conducted the insurrec- 
tionary movement against Ali. She commanded her own troops at 
the famous ‘ Battle of the Camel.’ Fatima, ‘our Lady of Light,’ 
often took part in the discussions regarding the succession to the 
Caliphate, and her sermons, breathing that sweet nobility, that 
divine purity, which distinguished her character, are still extant. 
The grand-daughter of Mohammed, Zainab, the sister of Hussain, 
shielded her youthful nephew from the Ommeyodes after the butchery 
of Kerbela, and by her indomitable spirit awed the ferocious soldiery 
of Yezid. 

According to Von Hammer, 


the harem is a sanctuary: it is prohibited to strangers, not because women are 
considered unworthy of confidence, but on account of the sacredness with which 


custom and manners invest them. The degree of reverence which is accorded to 


women throughout higher Asia and Europe (among Mohammedan communities) is 
a matter capable of the clearest demonstration. 


Hamilton, the translator of the Hedaya, dealing with the chapter 
on Decorum, says, ‘ This seclusion is a result of jealousy or pride, and 
not of any legal injunction, as appears in this and several other 
parts of the Hedaya.’ And Marsden, in his Travels, says, ‘ The Arab 
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settlers in Java never observed the custom (of seclusion of women), 
and the Javanese Mussulman women enjoy the same amount of 
freedom as their Dutch sisters.’ 

In the early centuries of Islam, almost until the extinction of 
the Saracenic empire in the East, women continued to occupy as 
exalted a position as in modern society. Zobeida, the wife of Hérin, 
plays a conspicuous part in the history of the age, and by her virtues, 
as well as by her accomplishments, leaves an honoured name to 
posterity. Humieda, the wife of Farik, a Medinite citizen, left for 
many years the sole guardian of her minor son, educates him to 
become one of the most distinguished jurisconsults of the day. 
Sukinah, or Sakina, the daughter of Hussain and the grand-daughter 
of Ali, was the most brilliant, most accomplished, and most virtuous 
woman of her time—‘la dame des dames de son temps, la plus belle, 
la plus gracieuse, la plus brillante de qualités,’ as Perron calls her. 
Herself no mean scholar, she prized the converse of learned and pious 
people. Buran, the wife of the Caliph Mamin, Ummul-Fazl, 
MAamin’s sister, married to the eighth Imam of the house of Ali, 
Umm-i-Habil, Mamin’s daughter, were all famous for their scholar- 
ship. 

Inthe fifth century of the Hegira, the Sheikha Shuhda, designated 
Fakhrunnissa (‘the glory of women’), lectured publicly at the 
Musjid-i-Jama of Bagdad, to large audiences, on literature, rhetoric, 
and poetry. She occupies in the annals of Islam a position of 
equality with the most distinguished ulemas. What would have 
befallen this lady had she flourished among the fellow-religionists of 
St. Cyril can be judged by the fate of Hypatia. Possibly she would 
not have been torn to pieces by enthusiastic Christians, but she 
would to a certainty have been burnt as a witch. Dzat-ul-Hemma, 
corrupted into Dzemma, ‘the lion-heart,’ the heroine of many 
battles, fought side by side with the bravest knights. 

It is a calumny, therefore, to say that the Islamic system has lowered 
the status of women. The Teacher who, in an age when no country, 
no system, no commmunity gave any right to woman, maiden or 
married, mother or wife—who, in a country where the birth of a 
daughter was considered a calamity, secured to the sex rights which 
are only unwillingly and under pressure being conceded to them by 
the civilised nations in the nineteenth century—deserves the gratitude 
of humanity. If Mohammed had done nothing more, his claim to 
be a benefactor of mankind would have been indisputable. Even 
under the laws as they stand at present in the pages of the legists, 
the legal position of Moslem females may be said to compare favourably 
with that of European women. As long as a Mohammedan woman 
is unmarried she remains under the parental roof, and until she 
attains her majority she is to some extent_under the control of the 
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father or his representative. As soon, however,.as she is of age, the 
law vests in her all the rights which belong to her as an independent 
human being. She is entitled to share in the inheritance of her 
parents along with her brothers, and, though the proportionis different, 
the distinction is founded on the relative position of brother and 
sister. A woman who is sui juris can under no circumstance be 
married without her own express consent, ‘not even by the Sultan.’ 
Centuries after this principle was laid down by the Moslem jurists 
the sovereigns and chiefs of Christendom were in the habit of 
forcibly marrying women to their subjects. On her marriage she 
does not lose her individuality. She does not cease to be a separate 
member of society. An ante-nuptial settlement by the husband in 
favour of the wife is a necessary condition, and on his failure to 
make a settlement the law presumes one in accordance with the 
social position of the wife. A Moslem marriage is a civil act need- 
ing no priest, requiring no ceremonial. The contract of marriage 
gives the man no power over the woman’s person beyond what the 
law defines, and none whatever upon her goods and property. Her 
rights as a mother do not depend for their recognition upon the 
idiosyncrasies of individual judges. Her earnings acquired by her 
own exertions cannot be wasted by a prodigal husband, nor can she 
be ill-treated with impunity by one who is brutal. She acts, if 
sui juris, in all matters which relate to herself and her property in 
her own individual right, without the intervention of husband or 
father. She can sue her debtors in the open courts, without the 
necessity of joining a next friend or under cover of her husband’s 
name. She continues to exercise, after she has passed from her 
father’s house into her husband’s home, all the rights which the law 
gives to men. All the privileges which belong to her as a woman 
and a wife are secured to her, not by the courtesies which ‘ come 
and go,’ but by the actual text in the book of law. Taken asa 
whole, the legal status of a Mohammedan woman is not more un- 
favourable than that of many a European woman, whilst in many 
respects she occupies a decidedly better position. 

Nineteen centuries of progressive development working with the 
legacy of a prior civilisation, under the most favourable racial and 
climatic conditions, have tended to place the women in certain parts 
of Europe and America on a higher social level than the men—have 
given birth to a code of etiquette which, at least ostensibly, recog- 
nises the right of women to higher social respect. And yet a great 
and civilised empire, the professed champion of Christianity, condemns 
women to the punishment of the lash and the outrages of fiendish 
guards in Siberian mines, and the people who wept so profusely over 
the wrongs of the Italian Poerio have not a tear for the miseries of 
these wretched women; they who went into hysterics over the myths 
wafted from Bulgaria to the shores of Great Britain have no word of 
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reprobation for the sufferings of the women of a race to which belonged 
Mary and Magdalen ! 

If the Mohammedan women in the present day are not so 
advanced as their Christian sisters in the West, their backwardness is 
not due to the Koranic teachings, but to the general extinction 
among the Moslems of culture and progress under the avalanche of 
savagery which issued from the wilds of Tartary in the thirteenth 
century, overwhelming the whole of Western Asia with ruin and 
desolation. But if they do not in another hundred years attain to 
the social position of European women, there will be time enough to 
declaim against Islim as a system and dispensation. 


AMEER ALI. 
Caleutta: July 1891. 
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CAN RAILWAY-PASSENGER FARES 
BE LOWERED? 


Comparisons between England and Hungary in political matters are 
no new thing. That Hungary is the only Continental country whose 
medizval freedom was never wholly crushed beneath the heavy weight 
of eighteenth-century despotism ; that the Hungarian system of land- 
tenure is not unlike our own ; that the Hungarian aristocracy resembles 
the English in its devotion to a country life and its fondness for field 
sports—all this we have heard times without number. On all these 
points a comparison between England and Hungary seems possible 
enough. When it comes, however, to the railway systems of the two 
countries, comparison between them must surely be out of the question. 
In size—at least, that is, in the number of square miles which they 
contain—the two countries are almost absolutely identical, the area 
being 124,000 square miles in the case of Hungary, as against 120,000 
in the case of Great Britain. The population of Hungary is about 
17,000,000—-a little less,that is, than half ourown. Its railway mileage 
is, in round figures, 6,500, or say one-third of ours; and about 
three-fifths of this length is owned and worked by the State. There 
are, however, railways and railways, and in the twelve months prior 
to the introduction of the zone system in August 1889, the 3,800 
miles of the Hungarian State Railway system only carried about 
5,700,000 passengers; in other words, barely three-quarters of one 
per cent. of the number of those who travelled on the railways \of 
Great Britain during the same period. Moreover, Hungarian pas- 
senger travel, so far from increasing, was not merely stationary, bult 
actually declining, for in the year 1886 the numbers had very nearl 
reached 6,000,000, 

It is worth our while to realise how absolutely insignificant the 
passenger traffic of Hungary was. It would not be fair, perhaps, to 
say that the little North London Company, with its twelve miles of 
line, carried six times as many passengers as the whole of the 
Hungarian State Railway system, for London naturally needs more 
railway accommodation than Buda-Pesth; nor to say that a petty 
company like the North Staffordshire carried more passengers by half 
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a million, for even the North Staffordshire serves a thickly populated 
district. Perhaps a fairer comparison would be put this way: the 
three railways which serve Ulster—the Belfast and County Down, the 
Belfast and Northern Counties, and the Great Northern of Ireland, with 
one-quarter of the mileage, carried between them half as many pas- 
sengers again ; the two railways which serve the far north of Scotland 
—the Great North of Scotland and the Highland, with one-fifth of the 
mileage, carried just about four-fifths of the number of passengers. In 
other words, in the portion of Great Britain where population is sparsest 
and railway traffic least developed, there were four times as many 
passengers per mile of line open as there were on the State railways of 
Hungary, averaging the whole of the country over. I am anxiousto . 
make quite clear at the outset how absolutely different the railway 
conditions of the two countries are, as, once we realise this, we shall 
have no difficulty in understanding that, though the great Hungarian 
experiment may have important lessons for us here in Great Britain, 
these lessons can only be of an indirect character, and that any pro- 
posal to transplant bodily into England Hungarian methods would 
be simply childish. 

Another preliminary point should be noticed. In spite of Juliet’s 
sceptical question, there isa great ‘deal ina name, and the Hungarian 
zone system would perhaps hardly have become as famous as it has 
if the name had not seemed to give promise of some remarkable 
novelty. Let us see wherein the novelty consists. In one sense, 
every railway that ever existed has a zone tariff. The English zone, 
for example, has a breadth of one mile; we pay, that is, the same 
fare for a hundred yards beyond forty-nine miles as we do if we com- 
plete the entire fifty. Common sense suggests the necessity of some 
such method, unless the fares were to be worked out by the booking- 
clerk to five places of decimals. The Hungarians have only carried 
the universally-adopted system one stage further. Instead of in- 
creasing the fare by single pennies for each single mile, they increase 
it by jumps every ten or fifteen miles, as the case may be. Our own 
fares, one might say, go up at a slope; the Hungarian fares mount 
like a flight of steps. Evidently in this there is a convenience to 
the railway management, which has to do fewer sums in arithmetic, 
and those of simpler nature ; which is enabled to keep a smaller stock 
of tickets, and to employ less intelligent persons to issue and to check 
them. Equally evidently, however, there is no concession to the 
public. Supposing the fare to be the same to all stations distant 
more than ninety but not more than one hundred miles from Pesth, 
the man who travels ninety-one miles obviously pays just as much 

more than his fair share as the man who travels ninety-nine miles 
pays less. In fact, we shall not be wrong if we say that the zone 
system, strictly so called, is neither more nor less than a simple piece 
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of administrative machinery of absolutely no interest to the public 
at large. 

There are, however, two real novelties in the Hungarian system. 
The first is, that no through tickets are issued from stations on the 
one side of Buda-Pesth to stations on the other. That all roads lead 
to Rome is an old saying; the Hungarian Minister of Railways is 
determined that all roads in Hungary shall lead to the capital. From 
a political peint of view he may well be right ; his example, however, 
is scarcely one to be imitated in this country, where the danger is, 
not that London should be neglected, but that London should be- 
come too great, and exercise too domineering an influence over our 
national life. But, for a reason which shall be given in a moment, 
M. Baross’s action in this respect goes far to neutralise to the Hun- 
garians the value of what on paper is a most remarkable concession. 
The Hungarian fares, as has been said, advance by steps of so many 
krewzers for each zone, or distance of ten miles. This rule, however, 
only holds up to the commencement of the fourteenth zone—say, 135 
miles. Beyond that point the fare is uniform ; that is to say, the 
boundaries of the fourteenth zone extend right up to the frontiers of 
the country. It is as though, once a man had booked from Euston 
to Stafford, or from Paddington to Bridgwater, he could travel on to 
Wick or Penzance without extra charge. So that, owing to the im- 
possibility of booking through the capital, it will be seen that, on 
‘the Hungarian system, the fare from Dover to Stafford, say 200 
miles, would be almost double that charged for the 740 miles from 
London to Wick. Now, it needs no argument to show that such an 
arrangement as this is impossible in Great Britain, with its numerous 
independent railway companies interchanging traffic with one another 
at hundreds of different points. It is conceivable, no doubt—to take 
a simple instance—that the Great Northern might charge the same 
fare—on the Hungarian basis it would be 8s. third-class express '—to 
Retford (138 miles), to Doncaster (156 miles), and to York (188 
miles). But if the same fare was charged onwards to Berwick, to 
Perth, and to Wick, what profit would the North-Eastern, the North 
British, and the Highland companies make out of the transaction ? 
It may possibly be answered that, even if each of the four companies 
charged independently on the Hungarian basis, the result would be 
to reduce the cost to a passenger to Wick by over 50 per cent. 
True, no doubt, but in practice the question would hardly arise ; for 
by the equally eligible West-Coast route there are only three com- 
panies concerned instead of four. If, therefore, a passenger could 

? I take leave to ignore first-class and second-class fares altogether, and this for 
two reasons: third-class passengers are nine-tenths of the whole already, and the 
proportion is rapidly increasing; and, secondly, third-class fares are a necessary, 


first- and second-class fares a luxury, for which the companies are fully justified in 
charging all they can get. 
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book through from Euston for three fares of 88. each, franking him 
to Carlisle, to Perth, and to Wick respectively, it is hardly likely that 
he would ever trouble the four East Coast companies at all. The same 
consideration applies to a very large proportion of the whole through 
traffic of the country. But to return from this digression on what 
are, after all, only minor matters. 

Though the system of reckoning by zones of ten miles instead of 
by single miles may be of no interest to the public at large, there are 
a certain number of theorists to whom its adoption appears of the 
utmost importance, for they regard it as constituting the first step 
taken by the railways in the direction of what we may call the penny- 
postage system. For nearly half a century there have been those 
who have believed that Rowland Hill’s great principle of uniformity 
was applicable to railway-passenger service ; and it may be said with 
tolerable accuracy that William Galt, an Englishman, whose first 
publication dates from 1843, was, if not the father, at least the 
grandfather, of the Hungarian zone tariff of 1889. Mr. Galt has 
never wholly lacked followers from that day to this; a list of the 
chief amongst them will be found in an interesting article by Pro- 
fessor James, of the University of Pennsylvania, in the Harvard 
Quarterly Journal of Economics for January last. It must be 
confessed, however, that the votaries of the penny-post idea have 
been met with in the ranks of the professors rather than among men 
with practical railway experience. This is not the place fora discus- 
sion of the whole matter, but perhaps I may give in half a dozen lines 
the reason which, to my mind, renders the adoption of any uniform 
system of railway fares absolutely chimerical. Let us say that the 
average cost of transporting a passenger in Great Britain is 24d., in- 
cluding in that average not only the passengers between the Mansion 
House and Blackfriars, but also those between Euston and Inverness ; 
and let us suppose that we fix a uniform fare of 24d. accordingly. 
What now will happen? That the number of passengers from Euston 
to Inverness, each of whom presumably costs more than 24d. for 
carriage, will multiply enormously, can hardly be questioned. But 
what of the passengers from the Mansion House to Blackfriars ? Will 
not ninety-nine out of every hundred abandon the twopenny-half- 
penny railway, and go above ground by omnibus fora penny? The 
shortest-distance—that is, in other words, the least expensive—pas- 
sengers—having been driven away, it is evident that the average cost 
of carriage to the railway will be somewhat increased. Let us say 
that the average cost is driven up to 34d., and that the uniform 
fare is raised to that figure. The same thing occurs once more ; this 
time it is the passenger from the Mansion House to Victoria who is 
shaken out. Again the average cost of transport is raised against 
.the railway company; once more the uniform fare is raised in corre- 
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spondence ; once more the shortest-distance passengers are shaken 
out: and so on da capo. In fact, the advocates of uniform fares are 
in this dilemma: that a fare high enough to cover the average cost of 
the journey is too high to attract the short-distance passenger, to 
whom rival means of locomotion must always remain open. 

We are, then, I think, justified in regarding the adoption of zones 
as only an accident in the great reform with which the name of M. 
Baross is associated. Its essence consists in the sweeping reduction 
ef the scale of fares by which the introduction of the zone system 
was accompanied. Accurately to compare the old fares, calculated 
per kilometre, with the new, reckoned at so much per zone of vary- 
ing width, is of course impossible. But if we say broadly that the 
old fares were a penny a mile third-class express, while the new fares 
are a good deal less than a halfpenny, we shall get an idea sufficient 
for all practical purposes of the revolution that has been wrought. 
As for its effect in Hungary itself, the figures have been quoted 
often enough. Where two passengers travelled in 1889, five are 
travelling to-day. The gain to the public is undeniable; and the 
gain to the railways themselves is, likewise, no small one, for under 
Hungarian conditions it is more profitable for the railway to carry 
five passengers at a halfpenny than two passengers at a penny. The 
carriages, which formerly ran almost empty, are now well filled, and 
it will be a long time yet before the lines and the stations become 
insufficient to accommodate all the traffic which is likely to come 
upon them. Whether Hungarian conditions have much in common 
with ours is the point to which we shall come directly. 

Hungary has fired the match, and the train has exploded all over 
Europe. Roumania has followed suit. Austria has adopted a modi- 
fication of the Hungarian system, known by the name of the Kreuzer 
tariff, but involving even more sweeping reductions from the old fares 
than its predecessor. Russia is said to be on the eve of moving in 
the same direction; in the Swedish and Dutch Parliaments there 
have been animated debates on the subject, and the adoption of the 
Hungarian system, with some modifications, is expected before long. 
The Prussian Ministry of Railways has circulated throughout the 
kingdom a project of reform involving very large concessions in 
passenger fares; which, however, has been received in some quarters 
with outspoken disapproval, on the express ground that the concessions 
do not go far enough. The French Government is negotiating with 
the great railway companies for a reduction of about 30 per cent. in 
the third-class passenger fares,in return for the abandonment of some 
portion of the very heavy taxes to which the companies are at present 
liable. Even in the United States, where the vast area of the country, 
the fact that the railways are all owned by private corporations trading 
for profit, and the federal system of government, all combine to render 
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any uniform action in the direction of reducing fares a practical 
impossibility, the Hungarian experiment has been watched with the 
keenest interest. Newspapers and magazines have been full of com- 
munications and discussions on the subject, and Bills for compulsory 
reductions of fare have been introduced into more than one of the 
State Legislatures. Last, and it must be confessed least, though the 
credit due to those concerned is none the less on that account—for 
the Irish railway management is not as a rule the most progressive in 
the world—a zone system has actually been put in practice on the 
tiny line of the Cork, Blackrock, and Passage Railway Company. 

England, for all her supercilious insularity—it may be added, for all 
her well-grounded conviction that, in railway passenger traffic at least, 
she still leads the world—can hardly afford to look on at these great 
changes as a mere uninterested spectator. English passenger fares 
stand to-day practically where they were fixed by the Cheap Trains 
Act of 1844; at the level, that is, of one penny a mile. It is true 
that at the earlier date a passenger got in return for his penny the 
right to travel by one train a day, starting usually not later than six 
in the morning, in a cattle-pen, generally without a roof, frequently 
without a seat, at a rate seldom exceeding fifteen miles an hour. At 
the present day he may take his choice of a dozen or twenty expresses, 
and travel in a luxuriously cushioned carriage *—far superior, very 
possibly, in comfort to any chair to be found in his own house—at a 
speed of forty or even fifty miles an hour. But the fare per mile 
still remains fixed at the Parliamentary penny, though the volume of 
traffic has multiplied tenfold in the interval. 

It is, of course, fair to remember that, what with workmen’s trains 
and excursion trains, tourist tickets, season tickets, and other similar 
concessions, a vast number of people travel at fares far below the normal 
penny. It is also true that in England any reasonable quantity of 
luggage is carried free, that excess fares for express speed are practi- 
cally unknown, and that England is the only country in which the crack 
trains are accessible to third-class passengers. But when all is said 
and done, the fact remains that, for a single journey from A to B, 
the cheapest possible fare is, under ordinary circumstances, one penny 
per mile. 

In every other country in Europe it is possible to travel at a 
cheaper rate; in many of them, ata rate which is very much cheaper. 
American railways are, let it in fairness be acknowledged, probably 

2 «In Germany,’ says the estimable and usually veracious Mr. Baedeker in the 
introduction to his guide-books, ‘ the carriages of the second class with spring seats 
are often better than the first in England.’ Speaking with some knowledge of the 
subject, I will venture to say that the third-class carriages from King’s Cross to Edin- 
burgh are better, and more comfortable, and run immeasurably more smoothly, than 


the first-class carriages supplied by the German Government for an important inter- 
national mail service, such as that between Flushing and Berlin. 
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some 10 to 20 per cent. dearer. But a comparison with American 
railways ,would lead us too far afield. It is sufficient to say here 
that, considering the vast and thinly-populated territory which they 
cover, and considering the quality of service that they give, it is 
highly creditable to American railway management that the difference 
is not still greater. Confining ourselves, however, to Europe, a recent 
number of the German official Archiv fiir Hisenbahnwesen gives the 
fares for every country from Sweden to Italy. The price at which it 
is possible to travel third class ranges downwards (I leave the figures 
in their German form, as the ratio between them is the only point of 
importance for our present purpose) from 5°5 pfennigs per kilométre 
in England and 5:42 in France, to 4:25 in Holland, 4°16 in Switzer- 
land, 4°07 in Italy, and 3°92 in Sweden. It varies from 4°67 to 3-0 
on the various German railways. It is 3°24 in Hungary, 30 in 
Belgium, 2°81 in Russia, and finally falls to 2°0 in Austria; while in 
North Germany there are fourth-class fares, ranging from 2°5 in 
Oldenburg to 2°0 in Prussia, Saxony, and Hesse, for carriages with- 
out seats, that are made use of on occasion for the conveyance of 
cattle. 

An intelligent Englishman, with no special knowledge of the sub- 
ject, looking at these figures, naturally and properly asks: How comes it 
that, with a volume of passenger traffic unapproached in the world, in 
a country which, for so large an area, is more thickly populated than 
any other non-Oriental country, the fares remain at so high a stan- 
dard? Is it not possible that something could be done to reduce 
them? Might it not be that, if the fares were reduced to one-half 
to-morrow, the traffic would treble itself, and so the railway companies 
be more than recouped? The question is one whose importance can 
scarcely be overrated. The existence of England as the commercial 
centre of the world, as the home of a prosperous and increasing popu- 
lation, depends, more perhaps than on any other single cause, on faci- 
lities of railway communication. Adequately to answer the question 
would require a volume, not to mention knowledge and information to 
which the present writer can make no claim ; but the outline of an 
answer may, perhaps, be given in the pages that follow. 

One thing should be noticed at the outset. A mere comparison 
of money tariffs is entirely misleading. It is no accident that pas- 
senger fares in the United States range over a penny per mile; that 
in England they fall to nine-tenths of this sum ; that on the Continent 
they drop gradually from French and Dutch rates down to something 
like one-third of a penny in Hungary and Silesia; while in India 
they reach their lowest point, of less than a fifth of a penny per mile. 
Indeed, it would be no paradox to assert that, measured in terms of 
the ability of the average wage-earner to pay them, railway fares are 
highest in India, and lowest in England and the United States. As 
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I have pointed out elsewhere, in India a workman’s time is worth 
about 2d. a day; in England, it is worth about 9d.an hour. The 
Hindoo, therefore, who wastes half a day to save three halfpence is a 
gainer, while the Englishman who spends an hour to save sixpence is 
a loser. 

Railway fares, then, are high in England for two reasons: the one, 
that money is plentiful, and therefore, in accordance with the ordinary 
laws of supply and demand, will purchase a less quantity of com- 
modities, whether eggs and butter or railway service is absolutely 
immaterial, in England than in Hungary ; the other, that time is 
valuable, and that passengers are therefore ready to pay a compara- 
tively large sum of money in order to economise a comparatively 
small amount of time. The Indian ryot goes down to the station 
and squats on his haunches, contented to wait till the next train 
arrives, perhaps twelve hours hence, and satisfied then to travel 
packed like a sardine in a box with his fellows. The Hungarian 
peasant is almost equally complacent. The Englishman grumbles— 
at Leicester, for example—if he has only thirteen expresses a day from 
London., Naturally, fares in England must be calculated on a higher 
scale than in Hungary ; for the cost of hauling fifty passengers—and 
English railway companies are accustomed to run a train as soon as 
fifty passengers, on an average, have had time to collect—is for all 
practical purposes the same as that of carrying the couple of hundred 
passengers which the less extravagant requirements of Hungary or 
India suffer to assemble between the departure of one train and that 
of the next. 

‘Well, then,’ it will be said, ‘ by all means cut off the unnecessary 
trains—those competing expresses to Manchester and to Scotland, of 
which we have heard so much lately, for instance—and then, with 
half the number of trains to Scotland, it will be possible for us to 
travel at half the fare.’ The argument sounds plausible, but unfor- 
tunately will not bear much examination. In the first place, it is 
more than questionable whether the abolition of competition would 
really enable the number of trains to be seriously reduced. It is 
perfectly true that there are three expresses all leaving London at 
2 o'clock, and all reaching Manchester within five minutes of one 
another ; but one of them serves Northampton and Birmingham and 
Wolverhampton, as well as London; a~-second accommodates the 
enormous population of Sheffield; while the third passes through 
Leicester and Derby, affording at the same time an express connec- 
tion both to Nottingham and to Buxton. It is very doubtful whether 
English public opinion would submit to any wholesale cancelling of 
competing trains. German experience on this point is instructive. 
In the old days, before Prince Bismarck took possession of the 

i * The Railways and the Traders, p. 202 
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Prussian railways, there was keen competition between the two rival 
lines from Berlin to Cologne and the Belgian frontier. When both 
lines were bought up by the State, the management found that local 
interests were strong enough to prevent the suppression of the ex- 
isting expresses. The heavy hand of the State was able to arrest all? 
improvements and accelerations for a period of nearly fifteen years ; 
but the Kreiensen route and the Hanover-route each succeeded in 
preserving the service they had already secured. Further, it should 
be noted that, though the crack expresses run by the great companies 
in competition with one another bulk large in the public eye, they 
only form a small fraction of the total passenger mileage of the country. 
The vast proportion of the trains are run simply to accommodate local 
traffic. If the number of trains on the Little Pedlington branch 
were halved to-morrow, it would be no question of putting an end to 
cut-throat competition, but only of depriving the public of the dis- 
trict of the facilities to which they had grown accustomed. 

But there is more than this. The cost of running a train is only 
the smallest part of the expense of providing and maintaining the rail- 
wayservice. Speaking in round figures, and avoiding intricate questions 
of railway accounting, it may be said that, of every penny a passenger 
pays, it is only onefarthing that is devoted to what the Americans would 
call ‘ train-movement expenses.’ Of the rest, one farthing is absorbed 
in payments for the maintenance of the railway, the bridges and 
stations, in signalling, office expenses, rates and taxes, and similar 
charges, which are incurred to almost an equal extent whether five 
hundred or ten thousand passengers travel over the road per diem; 
while the remaining halfpenny goes to pay 4 per cent. interest to the 
capitalists whose money has built the road, and so made it possible for 
the public to travel at all. Matters are, of course, further complicated 
in practice by the fact that the railway carries goods as well as 
passengers, and that it is impossible to separate, with any approach 
to accuracy, the expenditure incurred in dealing with goods traffic and 
passenger traffic respectively. There have been, for instance, critics 
with some knowledge of the subject found to say that the passengers 
on English railways are made to pay for the carriage of coal at a loss ; 
others equally qualified assert that it is only the coal that enables the 
railways to give their present passenger accommodation at such in- 
adequate prices. Here, however, we must be content to ignore this 
possible source of error, and to look upon our railways as though the 
passenger traffic were the only string to their bow. 

Bearing in mind the rough analysis of railway expenditure that 
we have just made, it is easy to show that a sweeping reduction in 
passenger fares must mean bankruptcy to a railway company unless 
it is largely compensated by increased passenger travel. The trains 
between A and B, let us say, used to earn at penny fares four shillings 
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per mile travelled. One shilling was required for train-movement 
expenses, one shilling for fixed charges, two shillings were left to 
pay interest on capital. Now imagine the fares reduced to a half- 
penny, and let us assume for the sake of argument that the number of 
passengers remains stationary. If no alteration is made in the number 
of trains, each train now earns only two shillings a mile ; in other words, 
nothing at all is left for interest on capital. Even suppose that the 
number of trains is reduced to one-half, and that each now carries twice 
as many passengers, and earns therefore four shillings per mile, the 
same as before. The fixed charges remain as heavy as ever. They 
were a shilling a mile on, say, ten trains; now that there are only 
five trains they will absorb two shillings per train-mile. This, after 
another shilling has been deducted for movement expenses, means ~ 
that only one shilling per mile is left as the earnings of capital. 
Capital, therefore, which used to receive ten times two shillings, now 
receives only five times one shilling; in other words, the dividend 
is cut down from 4 to 1 per cent. 

Of course, in practice it is impossible to imagine half the trains 
being taken off, just as it is impossible to doubt that a reduction of 
fare by 50 per cent. would enormously increase the number of 
passengers. Let us assume for the sake of argument that the same 
result would happen here as has already taken place in Hungary : 
that for every two passengers travelling now, five would travel in the 
future, and that the railway companies would receive five halfpennies 
where now they obtain only two pennies. At first sight it seems as 
though they would have made an uncommonly good bargain. But 
let us look at the facts a little closer. It is all very well for theorists 
in their libraries to manipulate figures: to say that the average 
train at present carries only 50 passengers, while it has ample seat- 
ing accommodation for at least 200; and to reckon that it will surely 
carry 125 without any difficulty. But, in fact, railway passengers 
refuse to be averaged ; as it is, with the fares at their existing level, 
they pack every carriage to the last seat in the trains running into 
the great towns every morning. If every train is full from end to 
end at present, and the trains are following one another—as every- 
body knows they are—as close as they can at this present moment, 
where is room to be found to put the new passengers who desire to 
travel citywards? There is room enough and to spare, no doubt, in 
the trains running in the reverse direction ; but will business-men be 
ready to leave their offices and go home at eleven o’clock in the 
morning, even if the companies undertake to carry them gratis? 
Again, it is quite easy to intensify the rush out of the City in the 
afternoon ; but, unless the railway companies are prepared to supply 
free tickets, not only for the railway journey, but for the theatres 
and music-halls, it is not easy to see how they ever can fill their 
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trains into London of an evening. Or, again, just as the average 
railway day is made up of a few hours that are overcrowded, and a 
large number of hours that are not half-crowded enough, so the 
year is made up of the average of all the months from January to 
December. The expresses may be running in triplicate and quad- 
ruplicate in the first week of August, while in the first week of 
February they are hardly earning enough to pay for the grease of 
their wheels. Will the cheapest of cheap fares induce the British 
public to go to Scarborough or to the Highlands in February ? 
Will they not, rather, add to the tremendous rush in August by 
which our railways are almost overwhelmed already? Yet once 
more. It is, I believe, almost impossible to set bounds to the 
potential traffic between, say, Liverpool and Manchester, or London 
and Brighton, if only the fares were low enough; but no possible 
reduction of fares can develop to any great extent the traffic along 
country lines, for the simple reason that the people are not there to 
travel, 

If there is any force in the foregoing considerations we are, then, 
brought down to this—that the effect of a reduction of fares would be 
to intensify the existing congestion of traffic. The ‘ bread-and-butter’ 
trains, as they have been called, are quite full already; they would 
become still fuller. The lines are—at the busy hours of the day— 
overcrowded with trains now; they would become still more over- 
crowded. The terminal stations are inadequate even now; they 
would become still more inadequate. But what does this mean? It 
means that the introduction of halfpenny fares would imply to every 
railway company in the country the doubling of its accommodation 
in and in the neighbourhood of the large towns on its system. Is 
this, then, commercially possible ? The Great Eastern, calculating on 
the basis of the penny-a-mile passenger, has spent 3,000,000/. sterling 
at and near Liverpool Street Station. The expenditure has been 
very fairly remunerative ; but what prospect is there that another 
3,000,000/. spent in order to enable the company to accommodate 
160,000,000 passengers at a halfpenny a mile, instead of as at present 
80,000,000 passengers at a penny, would receive any dividend what- 
ever? And if there is no prospect of dividend to be found in the 
transaction, is it reasonable to blame a commercial company for not 
going into it? Put in a nutshell, the railway-passenger problem in 
England is this: Public opinion insists on English speeds, English 
frequency of service ; insists on termini in the heart of our great cities, 
where the value of land is reckoned in pounds per foot. The inge- 
nuity of English railway management has been taxed to give this 
accommodation at existing fares, and yet maintain the level of a four- 
per-cent. dividend ; what hope is there that the companies can con- 
tinue to give the same accommodation if the fare per passenger is 
reduced by one-half? Each square foot of Liverpool Street and the 
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lines approaching it can be made by extreme care to accommodate 
just enough passengers per diem to pay a reasonable rental for the 
space that is occupied. How is the space now required for one pas- 
senger to be made to hold two? And if not, how can the railway 
company afford to reduce fares in the Hungarian fashion. 

Throughout this paper I have assumed that the only reduction 
worth mentioning is one on something like the Hungarian scale. To 
bring down the fares between London and Croydon from 10d. to 9d., 
or between London and Brighton from 4s. 2d. to 3s. 9d., is possible, 
no doubt, but is hardly a reform so heroic as to be worth much dis- 
cussion. I used to think at one time that, though general reductions 
were impossible, tentative reductions in certain selected places, as, . 
for instance, between Liverpool and Manchester, or Leeds and Brad- 
ford, would be quite worth making. Further reflection has, however, 
convinced me that even this would be more than questionable policy. 
A change of this kind would be, to use the threadbare simile, like a 
stone thrown into a pool. The local traffic from Manchester to 
Liverpool is, no doubt, very large, but the traffic through Manchester 
from Sheffield, from Hull, from Newcastle and Leeds and Bradford 
is probably at least as large; and the reduction of the local fare, which 
no doubt might stimulate local travel, would also compel the reduc- 
tion of the through fare, without in that case bringing with it any 
compensating advantage. Practical railway-men can testify too that 
there would be not a little difficulty in preventing astute individuals 
from taking an unfair and unintended advantage of the change. 
Further, it may be questioned whether a railway company which 
made so great a concession to Liverpool would be able, at the bar of 
public opinion, to justify its conduct in refusing similar concessions 
to Bolton and Blackburn, to Leeds and Huddersfield and Sheffield. 
On the whole, the railway companies are probably wise to let sleeping 
dogs lie. 

For all that, few subjects are better deserving serious public 
attention. It would be absurd for an individual to attempt on his own 
account to find the solution. However right and proper his proposals 
might be in the abstract, it would be useless to make them unless 
there were some prospect of their being acceptable to public opinion ; 
and if the present writer were to assert that England is the only 
country in the world—not excepting the United States, be it 
remembered—in which the railways have never received one 
shilling of public money, and if he were to go on to suggest that 
there is no reason in the nature of things why a Government 
which devoted millions of public money at the beginning of the 
century to the improvement of our national highways should not 
devote other millions of public money to their improvement at its 
close, he would probably not find half a dozen Englishmen to agree 
with him. 
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But one suggestion shall be thrown out in conclusion. Let us 
have cheap fares all over the country by all means if we can; but 
cheap fares for long-distance travel are very frequently only a luxury ; 
in the neighbourhood of our great towns—of London, above all— 
they are rapidly becoming a necessary, at least if any adequate solu- 
tion of the problem of the housing of the working-classes is ever to be 
found. Yet it is precisely round the great towns that cheap fares as 
@ commercial speculation appear the most hopeless of attainment, 
owing to the enormous cost of the terminal accommodation required. 
If there is one thing which adds more than another to that cost, it is: 
the preposterous burdens which are laid on the railway companies by 
the municipal authorities. 

In their own interest, the municipalities would be wise to lighten, 
as far as in them lies, these burdens. The grotesque injustice of 
rating the lines and stations of the railway companies in order to pay 
for the wear and tear of. the public roads by the competing omnibus 
companies, which pay no rates, has been pointed out often enough. 
But this is not all. It has never yet, that I am aware, been proposed 
that theatre proprietors, or the owners of great shops, should be called 
on to widen the streets in front of their places of business because of 
the extra traffic which they bring into the neighbourhood. Yet a 
railway company is seldom permitted to enlarge its own station 
without being called on to contribute to the cost of improving the 
adjacent streets simultaneously. Of course, in one sense, muni- 
cipal pressure of this kind is legitimate enough. The more golden 
eggs the railway shareholder is goose enough to lay for the benefit of 
the hard-pressed ratepayer, the better. Railway managers and rail- 
way directors can be abundantly trusted to protect their own interests. 
If, with their eyes open, they undertake to contribute large sums to 
the cost of municipal improvements, there is no possible reason why 
they should not be held to their bargain. The question is, whether 
the bargain for the public is really as good as it looks to be on paper ; 
whether municipalities do not eat, in the form of contributions to 
street improvements and borough-rates, cake which they might have 
ina more profitable form of increased suburban service. Twenty 
years ago it used to be a favourite saying that the wise statesman 
was the man who remitted taxation, and left the money to fructify in 
the pockets of the’people. If local authorities in this country, instead 
of striving 1o exact the last farthing from the railway companies, 
would endeavour to facilitate to the utmost their development and 
extension within and near the city limits, they would, I am per- 
suaded, be consulting the best interests of the urban population. 

It may be said thatisuch a course would only result in swelling the 
dividends of the railway shareholders. I venture to think not, but to 
assert, on the contrary, that it is impossible for railway shareholders 
in the long run to obtain more for their capital than the normal rate 
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of interest obtainable in similar undertakings. If railway construc- 
tion can be cheapened, the public will be able to take the benefit, 
either in improved accommodation or in decreased fares, as it pre- 
fers. If, on the other hand, the cost of construction is maintained at 
its present high and steadily-increasing figure, the public must either 
suffer by restricted accommodation, owing to the refusal of capital to 
provide new facilities, or else must consent to pay the bill in the form 
of fares as high, if not higher, than those in force in England to-day. 
And the higher our railway passenger fares and goods rates, the less 
able is England to compete on advantageous terms with Continental 
countries in the battle for supremacy in the great markets of the world. 


W. M. Acworta. 
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A WAR CORRESPONDENTS 
tEMINISCENCES 


My most prominent colleague in the Russo-Turkish war was Mr. 
Januarius Aloysius MacGahan, by extraction an Irishman, by birth 
an American. Of all the men who have earned reputation in this 
profession of ours, I regard MacGahan as the most brilliant. He 
was the hero of that wonderful lonely ride through the Great Desert 
of Central Asia, to overtake Kaufmann’s Russian army on its march 
to Khiva. He it was who stirred Europe to its inmost heart by the 
terrible, and not less truthful than terrible, pictures of what have 
passed into history as the ‘ Bulgarian Atrocities.’ It is no exaggera- 
tion indeed to aver that, for better or worse, MacGahan was the 
virtual author of the Russo-Turkish war. His pen-pictures of the 
atrocities so excited the fury of the Sclave population of Russia, that 
their passionate demand for retribution on the ‘unspeakable Turk’ 
compelled the Emperor Alexander to undertake the war. MacGahan’s 
work throughout the long campaign was singularly effective, and his 
physical exertions quite stupendous, yet he was suffering all through 
from a lameness that would have disabled altogether eleven out of 
twelve men. He had broken a bone in his ankle just before the 
declaration of war, and when I met him first the joint was encased in 
plaster of Paris. He insisted on accompanying Gourko’s raid across 
the Balkans ; and in the Hankioj Pass his horse slid over a precipice 
and fell on its rider, so that the half-set bone was brokenagain. But 
the indomitable MacGahan refused to be invalided by this misfortune. 
He quietly had himself hoisted on to a tumbril, and so went through 
the whole adventurous expedition, being involved thus helpless in 
several actions, and once all but falling into the hands of the Turks. 
He kept the front throughout, long after I had gone home disabled by 
fever; he chronicled the fall of Plevna; he crossed the Balkans with , 
Skobeleff in the dead of the terrible winter ; and finally, at the prema- 
ture age of thirty-two, he died, characteristically, a martyr to duty 
and to friendship. When the Russian armies lay around Constanti- 
nople waiting for the arrangement of the treaty of Berlin, typhoid 
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fever and camp pestilences were slaying their thousands and 
their tens of thousands. Lieutenant Greene, an American officer 
attached to the Russian army, fell sick, and MacGahan devoted him. 
self to the service of nursing his countryman, His devotion cost him 
his life. As Greene was recovering, MacGahan sickened of malignant 
typhus; anda few days later they laid him in his far-off foreign grave, 
around which stood weeping mourners of a dozen nationalities. 

Another colleague was Mr. Frank Millet, who, still young, has 
forsaken the war-path, and appears to be on the high road to the 
inferior position of a Royal Academician. Millet, like MacGahan, is 
an American. He accompanied Gourko across the Balkans after the 
fall of Plevna. The hardships he blithely endured when men were 
frozen around him in their wretched bivouacs among the snow, and 
when to write his letters he had to thaw his frozen ink and chafe 
sensation into his numbed fingers, move admiration not less than the 
brilliant quality of the work performed under conditions so arduous. 
Lieutenant Greene, in his work on the campaign, which constitutes 
its history, remarks that of the seventy-five correspondents who began 
the campaign, only three, and those all Americans—MacGahan and 
Millet of the Daily News and Grant of the Times—followed its fortunes 
to the close. But this is not strictly correct ; one other member of 
our profession—for that profession surely includes the war-artist— 
saw the war from beginning to end, Frederic Villiers, the artist 
and correspondent of the Graphic. 

The first serious fighting in the campaign occurred on that June 
morning when General Dragomiroff’s division of the Russian army 
forced the passage of the Danube under the fire of the Turkish 
batteries about Sistova. Of that crossing it happened that I was the 
only correspondent who was a spectator. 

It was about midnight when we threaded our way through the 
chaos in the streets of Simnitza, and at length made our way down 
into the willow grove on the Danube side, where Yolchine’s brigade 
was waiting until the pontoon boats should be ready for its embarka- 
tion. It wasa strange, weird time. The darkness was so dense that 
nothing could be seen around one; and the Turkish bank was only 
just to be discerned, looming black and dark up against the hardly 
less dark and sullen sky. Stumbling forward, through mud and over 
roots, I struck against something like a wall, yet the wall was soft 
and warm. It was a column of soldiers, silent and motionless till the 
time should come to move. Not a light was permitted—not even a 
cigarette was allowed to be smoked. When men spoke at all it was 
in whispers, and there was only a soft hum of low talk, half drowned 
by the gurgle of the Danube, and broken occasionally by the splash 
caused by the launching of a pontoon boat, The grey dawn faintly 
began to break. I could dimly discern Dragomiroff, mud almost to 
the waist, directing the marshalling of the pontoon boats, close to 
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the water's edge. Here come the ‘ Avengers,’ a stern, silent band, 
the cross in silver standing out from the sombre fur of their. caps. 
They have the place of honour in the first boat. As it is pulling off, 
Liegnitz, the gallant German attaché, darts forward and leaps on 
board. The stalwart linesmen of Yolchine’s brigade are manning the 
other boats. The strong strokes of the sailors shoot us into the 
stream. The gloom of the night is waning fast, and now we can 
faintly discern, across the broad swirl of water, the crags of the 
Turkish bank and the steep slope above. What if the Turks are there 
in force? A grim precipice that, truly, to carry at the bayonet point, 
in the teeth of a determined enemy! And an enemy is there, sure 
enough, and on the alert. There is a flash out of the gloom, and 
the near whistle and scream of a shell thrills us, as it speeds over us 
and bursts among the men in the willows behind us. There follows 
shell after shell, from due opposite, from higher up, and from the 
knoll still higher up, close to which the minarets of Sistova are now 
dimly visible. The shells are falling and bursting on the surface of 
the Danube ; they splash us with the spray they raise ; their jagged 
splinters fly yelling by us. There is no shelter; we must stand 
here in the open boat, this densely packed mass of men, and take 
what fortune Heaven may send us. The face of the Danube, pitted 
with falling shells, is flecked, too, with craft crowded to the gunwale. 
Hark to that crash, the splintering of wood, and the riving of iron, 
there on our starboard quarter! A huge pontoon, laden with guns 
and gunners, has been struck by ashell. It heaves heavily twice ; 
its stern rises ; there are wild cries—a confused turmoil of men and 
horses struggling in the water; the guns sink, and drowning men 
drift by us with the current down to their death. From out the 
foliage, now, in the little cove for which we are heading, belches forth 
volley after volley of musketry fire, helping the devilry of the shells. 
Several men of our company are down ere our craft touches the mud 
of the Danube shore. The ‘ Avengers’ are already landed: so is 
Yolchine, with a handful of his linesmen. As we tumble out of the 
boats with the bullets whizzing about our heads, and swarm up on to 
the bank, we are bidden, by energetic orders and not less energetic 
gestures, to lie down. We fall prone in the thick glutinous slime, 
under the cover of a little bank. Already dead and wounded men lie 
here thick among the living. Boat after boat disembarks its freight. 
At length Yolchine thinks he has men enough. He who, with young 
Skobeleff, has never lain down, gives the word, and the two spring 
up the ascent ; a billow of strong supple Russian soldiers, released 
from restraint, surges with resistless rush up the steep bank. The 
detachment of Turkish militiamen holding the post are overwhelmed, 
but they do not run. No; they die where they stand, neither quail- 
ing nor asking for quarter. For that brave band of Mustaphis, Abdul 
Kerim Pasha unconsciously furnished a noble epitaph. ‘They have 
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never been heard of since,’ he wrote. No, nor will they, till the last 
trumpet sounds ! 

The day after the passage of the Danube had been made good, 
the Emperor crossed the river to congratulate and thank his gallant 
soldiers. In front of the long, massive line formed on the slope 
below Sistova awaiting the coming of the Great White Czar, stood 
Dragomiroff, Yolchine, and Skobeleff, the three generals who had 
been the leaders of the successful attempt. Dragomiroff, the divi- 
sional commander, the Emperor embraced, and gave him the Cross of 
St. George; he shook hands warmly with Yolchine, the brigade 
commander, and gave him, too,a St. George to add to the decorations _ 
which this cheery little warrior had been gathering from boyhood in 
the Caucasus and Central Asia. Then the Emperor strode to where 
Skobeleff stood, and men watched the little scene with intent interest ; 
for it was notorious that Skobeleff was in disfavour with his Sovereign, 
and yet of him the camps were ringing with the story of his conduct 
on the previous morning. Would Alexander maintain his umbrage, 
or would he make it manifest that it had been dispelled by Skobeleff’s 
heroism ? For at least a minute the Czar hesitated, as the two tall, 
proud, soldierly men confronted each other: you could trace in his 
countenance the struggle between disapproval and appreciation. It 
was soon over—and the wrong way for Skobeleff. The Emperor 
frowned, turned short on his heel, and strode abruptly away, without 
a word or a gesture of greeting or recognition. A man of strong 
prejudices, he was not yet able to exorcise from his mind the 
calumnies that had blackened to him the character of Skobeleff. 
That officer, for his part, flushed scarlet, then grew deadly pale, and 
seemed to conquer an impulse as he set his teeth hard and main- 
tained his disciplined immobility. It was a flagrant insult, in the 
very face of the army, and a gross injustice; but Skobeleff endured 
it in a proud silence that seemed to me very grand, nor did I ever 
hear him allude to the slur. The time soon came to that gallant 
and brilliant soldier when he could afford to be magnanimous. As 
the campaign progressed, he distinguished himself again and again, 
so that his name became a synonyme in the army for splendid daring 
as well as for opportune skill. On the 3rd of September, Skobeleff, 
after exploit on exploit, devised and led the storm of the Turkish 
position in Loftcha, and drove his adversaries out of that strong 
place. On the following night, at his own dinner-table in the Gorni 
Studen headquarters, the Emperor stood up, and bade his guests to 
honour with him the toast of ‘ Skobeleff, the hero of Loftcha!’ It 
is not given to many men to earn a revenge so full and so grand as 
that. 


In campaigning in Bulgaria we correspondents had to rely entirely 
on our own resources ; it was like going a-gipsying, with now and then 
a battle thrown in by way of variety. When our Russian friends crossed 
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the Danube, it became necessary for us to abandon the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, in the shape of the civilisation, beauty, and good cooking of 
Bucharest, and to depart, so to speak, into the wilderness, there to 
join the army. My companion in this, as in several previous cam- 
paigns, was Frederic Villiers, the artist of the Graphic. Villiers is 
an excellent fellow, but he has, like the rest of us, his weak points. 
Perhaps his weakest point was that he imagined going to bed in his 
spurs contributed to his martial aspect. He may have been right, 
but as I shared the bedplace on the floor of a narrow waggon, I did 
not see the matter in that light. We had for joint attendant my old 
Servian courier, Andreas, Andreas was a capital servant, but there 
are spots even on the sun. Andreas had a mania for the purchase of 
irrelevant poultry, and for accommodating the fowls in our waggon, 
tied by the legs, against a day of starvation. I don’t know whether 
any reader has ever had any experience of domestic poultry as bed- 
fellows ; to any one thinking of making the experiment, I would 
give Punch’s advice to those about to marry—‘ Don’t.’ Andreas was 
a capital cook, but his courses had a curious habit of arriving at long 
and uncertain intervals. After a dish of stew, no other viands 
appearing to loom in the near future, Villiers and myself would 
betake ourselves to smoking, and perhaps on a quiet day would lapse 
into slumber. From this we would be aroused by Andreas to partake 
of a second course of roast chicken, the bird having been alive and 
unconscious of its impending fate when the first course had been 
served. Another characteristic of Andreas was his habit of awaken- 
ing us in the still watches of the night for the purpose of imparting 
his views on recondite phases of the great Eastern question. Our 
coachman was a Roumanian Jew, who could survive more sleep than any 
human being I ever knew. Let me describe our travelling equipage. 
We had found in Bucharest a vehicle which, when covered with leather 
and fitted with sundry appliances, made a sufficient habitation for two 
men who could pack tight, and give and take one with the other. 
By a simple arrangement the floor of this carriage became at night 
a bedplace, the cushions—and the poultry—serving for a mattress. 
Our waggon was drawn by two sturdy grey horses, one of which was 
blind—a characteristic which the man who sold him to us cited as an 
important.advantage, as calculated to make him steadier in a crowd. 
The vehicle I have described was not a waggon only. Cunningly 
contrived in a roll fastened to one of its sides, we carried a sort of 
elementary canvas apartment. Villiers and I have been ‘at home’ 
in our canvas drawing-room to some very distinguished personages. 
If you were within there was no pleading ‘not at home,’ for, as the 
awning was open on at least two sides, you were visible to the naked 
eye a long way off. 

Our cooking appliances consisted of a stewpan and a frying-pan. 
You don’t require any more weapons than these to perform where- 
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withal the functions of a plain cook. I am a plain cook myself; 
perhaps, to be more explicit, I should say a very plain cook. Of one 
grand discovery in culinary science I can boast. I have found out 
that when you attempt to fry lean meat without fat, lard, oil, or 
butter, you not only burn the meat, but you burn the frying-pan 
also. 

In the early days of this campaign, with MacGahan away with 
Gourko and Millet far off in the Dobrutcha with Zimmermann, the 
task was mine of covering Bulgaria from the right flank to the left 
flank of the Russian main advance, and I had to be in the saddle 
morning, noon, and night, for I had to try at least to see every- 
thing, and I had generally to be my own courier back to the - 
telegraph base at Bucharest. General Ignatieff, the famous diplo- 
matist, was a good friend in giving me timely hints of impending 
events. When we were parting after my first visit to him, the 
General said: ‘Come to me when you want anything. I like your 
paper because it is a Christian paper, and I am a very Christian 
man, and if I am not mistaken you are so also,’ I regarded this 
last observation as strong proof of the aphorism that discerning 
penetration is one of the leading attributes of a great diplomatist. 

Probably there is no harder toil than that which the earnest war 
correspondent must undergo in a country destitute of communications 
and when important events are crowding fast one on the other. The 
telegraph wire is his goal; for us in Bulgaria the nearest available 
telegraph office was in Bucharest, scores of long miles away. The 
supply of trustworthy couriers was scanty, and the best courier will 
not strain ardently when he is not working for his own hand. I write 
in constant consciousness of being over-egotistic ; but one would like 
the reader should know how he is served with war news. To this 
day I shudder at the recollection of those long weary rides on dead- 
tired horses from the Lom, or the Balkans, or the Plevna country, 
through the foodless region down to Sistova on the Danube, where 
the bridge of boats was. It was mostly night when I reached the 
Danube. Leaving my horses in Sistova, I would tramp in the dark- 
ness across the bridge, and over the islands and flats, ankle-deep in 
sand, the three miles trudge to Simnitza, the village on the Rouma- 
nian side of the great river. I have reached Simnitza so beaten that 
I could scarcely stagger up theslope. Once when I got to the bridge 
I found that it was forbidden to cross it. Two pontoons in the 
centre, said the officer, were under water, and there was no thorough- 
fare ; nobody, he said, was allowed to go upon it. I represented to 
him that, as I did not belong to the Russian army, it was nothing to 
him what might happen tome. He laughed, said if I drowned it 
was no affair of his, and, to quote his own lively expression, that I 
might go to the devil if I had a mind. I found the two pontoons 
submerged as he said, and a fierce current running over them, but 
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the hand-rope was above water. This I clutched, and crossed the 
interval hand over hand along it, sloshing down with the current as 
the slack of the rope gave to my weight. Simnitza reached some- 
how, there were still about ninety miles to Bucharest. Off, then. to 
Giurgevo, fifty miles’ night drive in a country rattletrap drawn by 
four half-broken ponies harnessed abreast. I have been upset freely 
all along that dreary plain; spilt into a river, capsized into a village, 
overturned by a dead horse intoadismalswamp. During the railway 
journey from Giurgevo to Bucharest it was possible to begin my 
round-hand telegram, writing a few words at a time when the stop- 
pages occurred. 

Bucharest finally reached, I had to finish my message without 
delaying even to wash, that it might be in time for next morning’s 
paper in England. I have reached Bucharest so smeared with mud, 
so blackened with powder, so clotted with inch-deep dust, so blistered 
with heat, that the people of the hotel had difficulty in recognising 
me. The telegram finished—long or short, there was no respite till 
that were done—came a bath and then food (they used to charge me 
double price for those meals, and I rather think they lost money) ; 
and then a few hours’ sleep till the evening train back to Giurgevo 
should start. Up and off again by it, and so back without a halt to 
the position which I had quitted to despatch the telegram. 

Villiers and myself were the only civilian spectators of the des- 
perate and futile attack which the Russian soldiers, commanded by 
Kriidener and Schahoffskoy, made on that lovely June day of 1877 
upon the girdle of earthworks with which Osman Pasha had sur- 
rounded the obscure little Bulgarian town of Plevna. Up among 
the oak shrubs on the height of Radischevo, while the Russian cannon 
thundered over our heads, we watched the noble, hopeless assault of 
the Russian infantrymen on the Turkish redoubts on the gentle swell 
of the great central valley. Plevna lay down yonder to the left front 
in its snug hollow among the foliage, quiet and serene like a sleeping 
babe amidst a pack of raging wolves, the sun glinting on the spires of 
its minarets. Behind us the Russian cannon belching fire and iron. 
Close to us the General, with set face and terrible eager eyes, the 
working of his lips and fingers belying his forced composure. And 
at our feet hell itself, raging in all its lurid splendour, all its fell horror. 
A chaos of noises comes back to us on the light summer wind; the 
crackle of the rifle fire, the ping of bullets, the crash of near explod- 
ing shells, loud shouts of reckless men bent on death or victory, 
shrieks and yells of anguish—aye, even groans, sonearare we. Look 
at that swift rush; see the upheaval of the flashing bayonets ; listen 
to the roar of triumph, sharpened by the clash of steel against steel ! 
There is an answering hurrah from the gunners above us, for the 
Russian infantrymen have carried at the bayonet point the first 
Turkish position. 
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But they get no further. There are not men enough for the 
further enterprise. See the stubborn gallant fellows, standing leader- 
less—for nearly all the officers are down—sternly waiting death there 
for want of leaders either to cheer them forward or to march them 
back! Noble heroism or sheer stolidity, which? ‘ For God and the 
Czar!’ is the shout of answer that comes back on the wind, as the 
gaps torn by the Turkish shell fire are restored and the ranks knit 
themselves closer and closer. The utter pity of it! A craving that is 
almost irresistible comes over one to abandon inaction, and to do 
something—something, no matter what, in this acme, this climax, of 
concentrated strife. The mad excitement of the battle surges up into 
the brain like strong drink. O reader, calmly perusing these cold lines, 
you cannot realise how hard it is, in such a convulsion of emotion, to . 
bide at rest and write out a telegram in pencil with industrious 
accuracy ; how difficult to compose coherently when the brain is on 
fire and the pulses are bounding as if they would burst! 

The sun sank in a glow of lurid crimson. The Russian defeat 
was assured. The débris straggled sullenly back, companies that 
had gone down two hundred strong returning by fives and tens. For 
three hours there had been a steady current of wounded up from out 
of the battle to the reverse slope on whose face we watched, back into 
comparative safety. All around us the air was heavy with the low 
moaning of the wounded, who had cast themselves down behind us to 
gain relief from the agony of motion. A crowd of maimed wretches 
had gathered around the fountain at the foot of the slope, craving 
with wistful longing for a few drops of the scanty water. Bad was 
their plight ; but one’s blood turned at the thought of the awful fate 
of the poor fellows who, too severely wounded to move to the rear, lay 
on the maize-slopes down there, waiting for inevitable cruel death at 
the hands of an enemy who not only gave no quarter but savagely 
mutilated before he slew. 

The Turks spread over the battle-field slaughtering as they 
advanced, and were threatening to carry the ridge, when the wounded 
who lay behind it would have been at their cruel merey. Few troops 
were available to hold it; what was left of the force was mainly dis- 
persed. ‘Gentlemen,’ said Schahoffskoy to his staff, ‘we and the 
escort must give our aid to hold the front ; these poor wounded must 
not be abandoned!’ We extended along that grim ridge, each man 
moving to and fro on a little beat of his own, to show a semblance of 
force against the Bashi-Bazouks. Through the growing darkness one 

could watch the streaks of flame foreshortened close below us; and 
nerves tried by a long day of foodlessness, excitement, fatigue, and 
constant exposure to danger, quivered under the prolonged tension of 
endurance as the throbbing hum of the bullets sped through or over 
the straggling line. . At length dragoons from the reserve relieved us, 
and so, following the general who had lost an army going in search 
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of an army which had lost its general, we turned the heads of our 
jaded horses, and, threading our way through the wounded, rode 
slowly away from the blood-stained ridge. It was only to spend a 
night of wretchedness. No sooner had we established a bivouac, and 
general and aide-de-camp, Cossack and correspondent, had thrown 
themselves on the dewy ground and fallen into slumber, than the 
alarm arose that the Bashi-Bazouks were surrounding us. Again and 
again the little band wearily arose and struggled its way through the 
loose environment of the Turkish marauders. At length daylight came, 
and I rode away on the journey to Bucharest, the bearer to the world 
of the details of the catastrophe. Mile after mile of that dreary road 
my good horse covered loyally, weary and foodless as we was; but I 
felt him gradually dying away under me. The stride shortened, and 
the flanks began to heave ominously; I had to spur him sharply, 
although I felt every stab as if it had pierced myself. If he could 
only hold on to Sistova, rest and food awaited him there. But some 
three miles short of that place he staggered and went down. I had 
to leave the poor gallant brute where he fell, and tramp on into 
Sistova with my saddle on my head. 

The personal aspect and bearing of the Russian Emperor were for 
me always of the deepest interest. No man was so engrossed and 
centred in the varying phases of the campaign as was this puissant 
monarch, whose bodily and mental health vibrated to every success 
and to every reverse. On the day he crossed the Danube, of which 
Ihave already spoken, he was a singularly imposing figure. Anxiety 
and ill-health had not then broken him down, and the most indifferent 
spectator could not but be impressed by the commanding nobility of 
his presence as he returned the greeting of his victorious soldiers. 
A man not far off sixty, he then looked exceptionally young for his 
age; the long dark moustache showed scarcely a streak of grey, the 
majestic figure was as straight as a pine, and he looked a very king 
of men. The late Colonel Charles Brackenbury it was who first wrote 
of him as ‘The Divine Figure from the North,’ but he did not 
invent the title. It was the exact translation of the phrase in which 
the Bulgarians of Sistova hailed the mighty potentate who on that 
afternoon, when first his foot touched their soil, shone before their 
eyes as the more than mortal being who was to be their saviour, 
their redeemer from their bondage to the heathen. The glamour of 
the hour stirred to idealisation the stolid Bulgars; at that moment 
they would have worshipped the Great White Czar. His health 
suffered later from the squalor of Bjela, and during his residence at 
Gorni Studen, when the evil days of misfortune weighed him down, 
he suffered from low fever, rheumatism, and asthma. He lived in 
discomfort there in a dismantled Turkish house, in the balcony of 
which I had an interview with him late in August, on my return 
journey from the Shipka with the tidings that Radetski was holding 
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his own there against the furious assaults of Mehemet Ali. I hada 
difficulty in recognising his Majesty, so changed was he from the 
early days at Simnitza and Sistova. He had shrunken visibly, he 
stooped, his head had sunk between his shoulders, and his voice was 
broken and tremulous, He was gaunt, worn, and haggard; his 
nervous system seemed quite shattered. There was a hunted expres- 
sion in his eye, and he gasped for breath in the spasms of the asthma 
that afflicted him. I left him with the vivid apprehension that he 
was not to break the spell which was said to condemn every Romanoff 
to the grave before the age of sixty. 

He was in the field during the six days’ struggle around Plevna, 
in the September of the war. The sappers had constructed for him, 
on a little eminence, a look-out place, from which was visible a great 
sweep of the scene of action. Behind it was a marquee, in which 
was a long table continually spread with food and wine, where the 
suite supported nature jovially while men in their thousands were 

.dying hardby. As for Alexander himself, after the first two days no 
man saw him either eat or drink. Anxiety visibly devoured him. 
He could not be restrained from leaving the observatory and going 
about among the gunners. I watched him in his strained solitude 
on the little baleony of the look-out place, late in the afternoon of 
the fifth day of the fighting—it was his féte day, save the mark !— 
as he stood there in the sullen autumn weather, gazing out with 
haggard eager eyes at the efforts to storm the great Grevitza redoubt. 
Assault after assault had been delivered ; assault after assault had 
failed: now the final desperate struggle was being made, the forlorn 
hope of the day. As the Turkish fire crushed down his Russians 
battling their way up the slope slippery already with Roumanian 
blood, the pale face on the balcony quivered, and the tall figure winced 
and cowered. As he stood there, bearing his cross in lonely anguish, 
the Great White Czar was a spectacle of majestic misery that could 
never be forgotten. 

The Emperor returned to St. Petersburg in December. The fall 
of Plevna and the enthusiastic welcome of his capital had restored 
him, spite of his chronic hypochondria, to apparent health and spirits. 
I watched him as he moved round the great salon of his palace, greet- 
ing his guests at the home-coming reception. He strode the inlaid 
floor a very emperor, upright of figure, proud of gait, arrayed in a 
brilliant uniform, and covered with decorations. A glittering Court 
and suite thronged around the stately man with enthusiastically 
respectful homage; the dazzling splendour of the Winter Palace 
formed the setting of the sumptuous picture ; and as I gazed on the 
magnificent scene, I could hardly realise that the central figure of it 
in the pomp of his Imperial State was of a verity the self-same man 
in whose presence I had stood in the squalid Bulgarian hovel—the 
same worn, anxious, shabby, wistful man who, with spasmodic utter- 
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ance, and the expression in his eye as of a hunted deer, had asked me 
breathless questions as to the episodes and issue of the fighting. 

In many respects the monarch whom the Nihilists slew was a 
grand man. He was absolutely free from that corruption which is 
the blackest curse of Russia, and whose taint is still among the nearest 
relatives of the Sovereign. He had the purest aspirations to do his 
loyal duty toward the huge empire overwhich he ruled, and never did 
he spare himself in toilsome work. He took few pleasures ; the melan- 
choly of his position made sombre his countenance, and darkened for 
him all the brightness of life. For he had the bitterest conscious- 
ness of the abuses that were alienating the subjects who had been 
wont in their hearts, as on their lips, to couple the names of ‘ God 
and the Czar.’ He knew how the great nation writhed and groaned; 
and he, absolute despot though he was, writhed and groaned no less 
in the realisation of his impotency to ameliorate the evils, For al- 
though honest and sincerely well-intentioned, there was a fatal weak- 
ness in the nature of Alexander the Second. True, he began his reign 
with an assertion of masterfulness; but then unworthy favourites 
gained his ear, his family compassed him about, the whole huge 
inert mass of immemorial rottenness and obstructive officialism lay 
doggedly athwart the hard path of reform. Alexander’s aspirations 
were powerless to pierce the dense, solid obstacle ; and the conscious- 
ness of his impotency, with the no less disquieting consciousness that 
it behoved him to cleanse the Augean stable of the State, embittered 
his whole later life. 

One of poor MacGahan’s most sanguine beliefs was, that a time 
would come, if the millennium did not intervene, when the war corre- 
spondent should overhang the battle-field in a captive balloon, gazing 
down on the scene through a big telescope, and telegraphing a 
narrative of the combat as it progressed along a wire with one end 
in the balloon and the other in the nearest telegraph office. I don’t 
profess to be very sanguine myself that this elaboration of system 
will ever be carried into effect, and am sure that I should prefer, 
were it attempted, that some one else than myself should make the 
aérial experiment. But I remember once beating time, or at least 
apparent time, in rather a remarkable fashion, in the transmission of 
war news across the world by means of the telegraph wire. In the 
early morning of the 22nd of November, 1878, a British division 
under General Sir Samuel Browne occupied the Afghan fortress of Ali 
Musjid, up in the Khyber Pass. I rode back ten miles to Jumrood, 
where the field telegraph was, and sent the news to England in a 
short message, bearing date 10 a.m. There is five hours’ difference 
of time between India and England in favour of the latter; and the 
Daily News containing this telegram dated 10 .M. was selling in 
Fleet Street at 9 a.M—one hour of apparent time before it was 
despatched. Its anticipation of time did not end here. Owing to 
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the five hours’ difference of time between London and New York, 
the message was in time for the regular editions of the New York 
papers the same morning. It was immediately wired across the 
American continent ; and, owing to the difference in time between 
the Atlantic coast and the Pacific slope, the early-rising citizen of 
San Francisco, purchasing his morning paper at 6 A.M., was able to 
read the announcement of an event which actually occurred over two 
hours later in apparent time some 13,000 miles away on the other 
side of the globe from the fair city inside the Golden Gate. Puck 
professed himself able to put a girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes, but this telegram sped half round the globe in two hours 
jess than no time at all! 

The Zulu war was my last campaign, and during it the cost of 
necessarily copious telegraphing bore hard on newspapers. Writhing 
under the expenditure, newspaper managers of reactionary tendency 
were heard to bewail that Benjamin Franklin had ever been invented; 
a regret which most of their correspondents have, I am sure, over 
and over again shared in. I had not reached South Africa when 
there occurred that ghastly misfortune, the massacre of Isandlwana. 
But I was of the first party which visited that fatal field, and the 
spectacle which it presented I can never forget. A thousand corpses 
had been lying there in rain and sun for four long months. In the 
precipitous ravine at the base of the slope stretching down from the 
crest on which stood the abandoned waggons dead men lay thick— 
mere bones, with toughened, discoloured skin like leather covering 
the skeletons and clinging tight to them, the flesh all wasted away. 
Some were almost wholly dismembered, mere heaps of clammy yellow 
bones. I forbear to describe the faces, with their blackened features 
and beards blanched by rain and sun. The clothes had lasted better 
than the poor bodies they covered, and helped to keep the skeletons 
together. All the way up the slope I traced, by the ghastly token 
of dead men, the fitful line of flight. It was like a long string with 
knots in it: the string formed of single corpses, the knots of clusters 
of dead, where, as it seemed, little groups had gathered to make a 
hopeless, gallant stand, and so die fighting. 

Still following the trail of bodies through long rank grass and 
among stones, I approached the crest. Here the slaughtered dead lay 
very thick, so that the string became a broad belt. On the bare 
ground on the crest itself, among the waggons, the dead were less 
thick ; but on the slope beyond, on which. from the crest we looked 
down, the scene was the saddest, and more full of weird desolation 
than anything I had ever gazed upon. There was nothing of the 
stark blood-curdling horror of a fresh ‘battle-field. Nothing of all 
that makes the scene of a yesterday’s battle so sickeningly. ghastly 
shocked the senses. A strange dead calm reigned in this solitude of 
nature. Grain had grown luxuriantly, sprouting from seed scattered 
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from the waggon-loads, and falling on soil fertilised by the life-blood 
of the brave men whose poor remains were visible in the intervals of 
the maize-stems. As one strayed aimlessly about, one stumbled in 
the long grass over skeletons that rattled to the touch. It was the 
miserablest work wandering about the desolate camp, amid the sour 
odour of staledeath, and gathering mournful relics—letters from home, 
photographs of loved ones, blood-stained books, and other sad sou- 
venirs. 

The poor Prince Imperial I had met occasionally at home, but 
came to know him with some degree of intimacy in the early days of 
the Zululand campaign. He was a young man of great brightness 
and active sympathy, full of aptitude for military study, and with a 
keen sense of duty and discipline. He was fond, in the intervals of 
work, of gossipping with me about the events of the Franco-German 
war, and he told me some very interesting stories regarding the early 
days of that struggle, which had so changed the future of his young 
life. On the voyage to South Africa, as I have heard, he had ex- 
pressed the wish that he might be wounded by an assegai stab at 
close quarters with a Zulu. Poor fellow, he was covered with assegai 
stabs from head to foot when I saw him lying, stone dead, on the 
blood-stained sward by the Ityotyosi river. We found him lying on 
his back, stripped, his head so bent to the right that the cheek 
touched the sward, the right arm stretched out, the left bent inward 
towards the thigh. The face, whose features were nowise distorted, 
but wore a faint smile that somewhat parted the lips, was stained 
with blood from a cut on the chin. On the trunk were a score and 
more of assegai wounds ; most were superficial stabs, but there were 
two deep wounds on the side, one in the throat, and one destroying 
an eye and penetrating the head. His wounds bled afresh as we 
moved him. His slayers had left a little gold chain which was 
clasped round his neck, and on which were strung a locket containing 
a miniature of his mother and another enclosing a relic. The relic 
was that fragment of the true cross which was given by Pope Leo 
the Third to Charlemagne on his coronation, and which dynasty 
after dynasty of French monarchs have since worn as a talisman. 

Very sad and solemn was the scene as we stood around, silent all, 
and with bared heads, looking down on the untimely dead. An 
officer detached the necklet, and placed it in an envelope, with several 
locks of the Prince’s short dark hair, for transmission to his poor 
mother, who a year later made so sad a pilgrimage to the spot where 
we then stood over her dead son, Then the body, wrapped in a 
blanket, was placed on lance-shafts, and on this extemporised bier it 
was horne by officers up the slope to the ambulance that was in 
waiting. It was a miserable ending, truly, for him who had once 
been the Son of France! It was strange that it should have hap- 
pened to me to have stood by the first gun fired by the Germans from 
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the heights of Saarbrick on that August morning of 1870 when 
the Prince Imperial received what his father grandiloquently styled 
the boy’s ‘ baptism of fire,’ and to stand thus by the corpse of him 
untimely slain in the obscure corner of a remote continent. I had 
seen the Emperor his father at the pinnacle of his Imperial power ; 
I saw him in the hour of his bitter humiliation after the defeat of 
Sedan ; I saw him lying dead in the corridor of Camden Place, and 
witnessed his coffin laid down in the little chapel under the elms of 
Chislehurst. And now I had lived to see his only son lying dead in 
a grassy hollow of Zululand, pierced to death by assegai stabs. It 
has been my lot to gaze on many dead who have died of wounds at 
the hands of an enemy; but never have I stood by death with pro- 
founder emotion than when I looked down that mournful morning 
on the corpse of the last heir of a splendid name. 

After many delays the day at length came when, as our little 
army camped on the White Umfaloosi, there lay on the bosom of 
the wide plain over against us the great circular kraal of Ulundi, 
King Cetewayo’s capital. After two days’ futile delay, on the third 
morning the force crossed the river and moved forward across the 
plain, preserving on its march the formation of a great square, until 
a suitable spot was reached whereon to halt and accept the assault 
of the Zulu hordes that were showing in dense black masses all 
around. ‘This point attained, the whole force then halted. Already 
there had been ringing out around the moving square the rattle of 
the musketry fire of Buller’s horsemen as they faced and stung the 
ingathering impis. 

The time had come. Buller’s men, having done their work, 
galloped back into the shelter of the square till their time should 
come again. And lo! as they cleared the front, a living, concentric 
wave of Zulus was disclosed. On the slope towards Nodwengo the 
shells were crashing into the black masses that were rushing forward 
to the encounter. Into the hordes in front the Gatlings, with their 
measured volleys, were raining pitiless showers of death. Le Grice 
and Harness were pouring shell into the thickets of black forms 
showing on the left and rear. But those Zulus could die—ay, they 
could dare and die with a valour and devotion unsurpassed by the 
soldiery of any age and of any nationality. They went down in 
numbers, but numbers stood up and sped swiftly and steadily on. 
The sharper din of the musketry fire filled the intervals between the 
hoarse roar of the cannon and the scream of the speeding shells. 
Still the Zulus would not stay the whirlwind of their converging 
attack. They fired and rushed on, halting to fire, and then rushing 
on again. There were those who had feared lest the sudden confront 
with the fierce Zulu rush should try the nerves of our beardless lads; 
but the British soldier was true to his manly traditions when he 
found himself in the open, and saw his enemy face to face in the 
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daylight. For half an hour the square stood grim and purposeful, 
doggedly pouring the sleet of death from every face. There was 
scarce any sound of human speech, save the quiet injunctions of the 
officers—‘ Fire low, men; get your aim; no wildness!’ The Zulus 
could not get to close quarters simply because of the sheer weight 
of our fire. The canister tore through them like a harrow through 
weeds ; the rockets ravaged their zig-zag path through the masses. 
One rush came within a few yards, but it was their last effort. Their 
noble ardour could not endure in the face of the appliances of civilised 
warfare. They began to waver. The time for the cavalry had at 
length come. Lord Chelmsford caught the moment. Drury Lowe 
was sitting on his charger watching with ears and eyes intent for 
the word. It came tersely, ‘ Off with you!’ The infantrymen made 
a gap for the Lancers, and gave them, too, a cheer as they galloped 
out into the open—knees well into saddles, right hands with a firm 
grip of the lances down at the ‘engage.’ Drury Lowe collected his 
chestnut into a canter, and, glancing over his shoulder, gave the 
commands—‘ At a gallop; front form troops!’ and then, ‘ Front form 
line!’ You may swear there was no dallying over those evolutions ; 
just one pull to make good the cohesion, and then, with an eager 
quiver in the voice, ‘ Now for it, my lads! Charge!’ The Zulus strove 
to gain the rough ground, but the Lancers were upon them and 
among them before they could clear the long grass of the plain. It 
did one good to see the glorious old ‘ white weapon’ reassert once 
again its pristine prestige. 

Lord Chelmsford on the evening of the battle announced that he 
did not intend to despatch a courier until the following morning with 
the intelligence of that victory, which was conclusive and virtually 
terminated the war. So I hardened my heart and determined to go 
myself, and that at once. The distance to Landsmann’s Drift, where 
was the nearest telegraph office, was about 100 miles, and the route 
lay through a hostile region, with no road save that made on the grass 
by our waggon wheels as the column had marched up. It was neces- 
sary to skirt the sites of recently burned Zulu kraals, the dwellers in 
which were likely to have returned. The dispersal of the Zulu army 
by the defeat of the morning made it all but certain that stragglers 
would be prowling in the bush through which lay the first part of my 
ride. Young Lysons offered to bet me even that I would not get 
through, and, when I accepted, genially insisted that I should put the 
money down, since he did not expect to see me alive again. It was 
dreadfully gruesome work, that first long stretch through the sullen 
gloom of the early night, as I groped my way through the rugged 
bush trying to keep the trail of the waggon-wheels. I could see the 
dark figures of Zulus up against the blaze of the fires in the 
destroyed kraals to right and left of my track, and their shouts came 
to me on the still night air. At length I altogether lost my way, 
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and there was no resource but to halt till the moon should rise and 
show me my whereabouts. The longest twenty minutes I ever spent 
in my life was while sitting on my trembling horse in a little open 
glade of the bush, my hand on the butt of my revolver, waiting for 
the moon’s rays to flash down into the hollow. At length they came. 
I discerned the right direction, and in half an hour more I was inside 
the reserve camp of Etonganeni, and telling the news to a circle of 
eager listeners. The great danger was past ; it was a comparatively 
remote chance that I should meet with molestation during the rest 
of the journey, although Lieutenant Scott-Elliott and Corporal Cotter 
were cut up on the same road the same night. The exertion was 
prolonged and arduous, but the recompense was adequate. I had the 
good fortune to be thanked for the tidings I brought by the General 
Commanding-in-Chief and by the Governor of South Africa; and it 
was something for a correspondent to be proud of that it was his 
narrative of the combat and of the victory which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers read to both Houses of Parliament as the only intelligence 
that had been received up to date. 

It may perhaps have occurred to some among those who have 
done me the honour to read this and a previous article under the 
same heading that the profession of war correspondent is a somewhat 
wearing one, calculated to make a man old before his time, and not 
to be pursued with any satisfaction or credit by any one who is not 
in the full heyday of physical and mental vigour. My personal ex- 


perience is that ten years of toil, exposure, hardship, anxiety, and 
brain-strain, such as the electric fashion of war correspondence now 
exacts, suffices to impair the toughest organisation. But given 
health and strength, it used to be an avocation of singular fascina- 
tion. I do not know whether this attribute in its fulness remains 
with it under the limitations on freedom of action which now are 


in force. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
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GUILELESS AUSTRALIA 


A REJOINDER 


It is in no spirit of false modesty that I confess my surprise on 
hearing, directly or indirectly, that my paper on the ‘ seamy side of 
Australia’ has attracted attention both here and in the Antipodes. 
The investing class has, I am told, taken note of it ; and this is indeed 
surprising. For the Briton who holds securities outside the United 
Kingdom rarely interests himself in financial, political, or social 
developments among the peoples that have done him the honour to 
borrow his money until roused by actual default in the payment of 
half-yearly interest. In Australia, too, the paper has found readers ; 
and, more than that, has brought me a reply and criticism from so 
distinguished a colonist as Mr. Willoughby. This is an honour for 
which I did not look. I know Mr. Willoughby by reputation as an 
earnest and patriotic journalist, who steadily sets his face against cor- 
rupt and extravagant administration, and I might therefore have 
anticipated that he would give strong support to some of my own 
views. And so indeed he does. But at the same time he shows 
pretty clearly that he deprecates English criticism of Australian 
finance, on the ground that it is a matter with which Australians 
alone are concerned. This view I cannot admit. The colonies (ac- 
cording to the Melbourne Argus of June 5th) owe at this moment 
184,000,000/. on Government debentures, held for the most part by 
English investors, nearly all of which are now maturing year by year. 
These during the next thirty-five years they will have either to convert 
or to pay off at par, thus requiring fresh loans in the English market 
at the rate of 5,000,000/. per annum for these purposes alone. I 
venture therefore to think that Australian financial administration or 
maladministration concerns England quite as nearly as Australia. 
Mr. Willoughby tells me at the outset that I have been misled, 
and am misleading others. How does he prove this? He takes as 
the sum and substance of my indictment my assertion ‘that the 
Australian public debt increases not only in absolute amount, but 
relatively also in respect of the indebtedness per head of population 
and of the multiple of the revenue.’ I thought and still think that 
my indictment covers more ground than that; but for the present 
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I can let the matter pass. Mr. Willoughby objects that my calcula- 
tion of the burden of Australian debt is based on its total amount, 
instead of on the interest annually payable thereupon. He then 
applies his own test, and finds that the Victorian debt does grow 
rather faster than the population, though certainly not faster than 
the revenue. To explain away the former fact he asserts, with the 
vague magniloquence usual on such occasions, that ‘immense gains’ 
in the shape of public works are to be placed on the credit side of 
the account. Even thus did Moses point to his gross of green spec- 
tacles with silver rims and shagreen cases. But I have always been 
sceptical as to the soundness of Victorian appraisements of their 
public works. Even in New Zealand we heard stories from Victoria 
about the Coliban waterworks enterprise involving a loss of hundreds 
of thousands sterling, principal and interest ; about the State Exhibi- 
tion at Melbourne in 1888, which saddled the colony with a debt 
of 250,0001., and about other similar ‘national investments.’ Mr. 
Willoughby himself fails to reassure me when he tells me that a 
million sterling has actually been advanced to dubious ‘irrigation 
trusts,’ although the problem how ‘irrigation is to be financed and 
conducted in the colony’ is still unsolved. ‘ Public works,’ he boldly 
declares nevertheless, ‘are more productive at the end of the term 
1879-89 than at the beginning.’ I turn to Mr. Hayter’s official 
tables, and find that the earnings of the railways, the chief of the 
Victorian reproductive works, are smaller in 1889 than in 1881, and 
that, after some fluctuations, they have settled down toa steady decline 
since 1885. Mr. Willoughby then tells me that railway construction 
has indirectly enriched the landed interest to the extent of 10,000,0000. 
If this calculation be trustworthy, it would be instructive to know 
why the rural population of Victoria is stationary or decreasing, while 
the metropolitan population increases in dangerous disproportion. 
But, indeed, I think that Mr. Willoughby has been himself mis- 
led by the tables which he quotes from Mr. Hayter, as to the propor- 
tion of the debt per head and its percentage of the revenue. In the 
first place, the recent census returns show that Mr. Hayter has steadily 
over-estimated the population of Victoria. The increase of the debt 
per head is therefore higher than his figures represent. In the second, 
the revenue of the two last periods quoted by Mr. Willoughby was 
really to a great extent ‘fictitious—unduly swelled (as Mr. Murray 
Smith showed in the Melbourne Argus) by customs duties levied on 
enormous imports of foreign goods bought with borrowed money which 
were shipped to the colony during a period of reckless public and 
private extravagance. Such an abnormal state of things could not 
be permanent ; and any one might have foreseen that when borrowing 
was stopped the revenue must fall. This is exactly what has hap- 
pened; and Mr. Willoughby, with the last revenue-returns before 
him, must be well aware of the fact, for they show a deficiency of over 
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300,000/. on Mr. Gillies’ last estimates. He must, therefore, know 
that the revenue of the ‘sham-prosperity’ years 1887-90 forms no 
sound basis for calculation of the incidence of interest: payable by the 
colony. If he had brought his figures up to date he could not have 
avoided this conclusion ; for though the revenue may rise for a time 
with the flow of borrowed money, the debt does not fall with the ebb 
of the revenue. Compulsory cessation of extravagance has brought 
down the revenue; it has not brought down the debt. In my former 
paper I modestly gave the Victorian debt at 34,627,000/. I find 
from the Argus of the 23rd of April that at the end of 1890 it had 
risen to 41,443,216/. Three millions more, raised in London this 
spring, brings the total (with expenses) to close on 444 millions. 
There is also, at this moment, unless I am mistaken, a floating debt 
of over a million more, which must be liquidated by a fresh loan or 
taxation. Mr. Willoughby might have given these figures himself, 
since he has such a yearning for accuracy, but he does not. 

Mr. Willoughby then observes that the figures quoted by me as 
to the net earnings of the Victorian railways are unknown in Victoria, 
and require serious correction. They do, I know, require serious 
correction, if one only knew from what source to correct them. I, in 
my innocence, took them from Hayter’s official ‘ Victorian Year-Book,’ 
a work which, I believe, is not unknown in Melbourne. There I find 
that in 1887-8 the net earnings of the railways are returned at 3°80 
per cent. on their capital cost—that capital cost being set down at 
somewhat less than the amount of the loans outstanding for Railway 
Works. The rate of interest payable on the borrowed capital is stated 
to average 4:20 per cent. In plain figures, the railways earned 
1,003,000/.; the interest payable annually was then close upon 
1,114,000/. Mr. Hayter’s tables also fully bear out Mr. Fairfield’s 
statement (over which Mr. Willoughby makes so merry), that the rail- 
ways never have honestly earned a sum in excess of the interest on 
their capital cost. Mr. Hayter’s figures may be wrong; most likely, 
though through no fault of his, they are. As the official surpluses of 
recent years were admittedly fictitious, the official net earnings of the 
railways are open to grave suspicion. And, indeed, there may well be 
difference of opinion on the subject, for I learn from the pages of ‘ A 
Plea for Liberty’ that ‘the Audit Commissioners and the Railway 
Department did not even agree as to the real amount of the railway 
capital account, . . . while expenditure which by any solvent railway 
in England would be charged to revenue was habitually charged to a 
floating capital account, to be recouped out of future loans.’ Is this 
true or is it not? Mr. Willoughby is silent on this point ; but it is 
a matter of fact and not of opinion, so that his distrust of the writer’s 
opinion is of little avail. 

Evidently there is a conflict of experts on this difficult question. 
God forbid that I should decide between them. I am myself very 
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well content with Mr. Willoughby’s method of explaining my ‘ error.’ 
He reminds me that the Victorian railways have paid the interest, 
and sometimes more, on the money borrowed for their construction, 
in virtue of a‘ free gift’ of 3,000,000/. from the Government, on 
which no interest is charged. This method of making public works 
pay is highly interesting. I have encountered a somewhat similar 

system among children (of rich parents) who keep poultry. The father 

supplies land, buildings, labour, stock, and food ; he buys the eggs 

and chickens at something:over the market price, and the children 

reckon the entire proceeds of the sale as net profit. Often as I have 

witnessed this little drama, I never dreamed that it could be exalted 

to the dignity of a serious financial operation. 

But, it may be asked, if the Victorians prefer this singular 
method of making their railways pay, have they not a perfect right 
to adopt it ? The principle, as Mr. Willoughby points out, is generally 
recognised and widely practised. In the matter of the Post Office 
and of Education ‘the Australians prefer low rates and a subsidy from 
the Treasury to heavy postal charges and school fees.’ ‘ Reasons why 
the principle is not to be applied to railways are,’ he says, ‘ obvious.’ 
Why, then, is it so applied ? What are the three millions made over 
to the Commissioners as a ‘ free gift’ but a subsidy from the Treasury ? 

A graver question remains behind. Granting that the principle 
may be applied to railways, why is it not, as in the case of the Post 
Office, frankly and openly acknowledged? If Victoria ‘ now closely 
approximates tothe Imperial model’ in her book-keeping, why is not 
interest reckoned on this ‘ free gift’? Mr. Willoughby admits that if 
it were the gain showed by the Railway Commissioners would be turned 
into a loss. Why this zeal to represent the railways as worked at a 
profit, whether they be so really or not? Sober and serious colonial 
politicians can hardly desire that their favourable railway returns (at 
one time so much trumpeted abroad) should be the means of mis- 
leading the British capitalist, the British investor, and the British 
public. Did it never occur to them that such a suppressio vert would, 
in the case of a private borrower, amount to something like obtaining 
money under false pretences? Evidently not. It is an instance of 
their guileless simplicity, whereof we shall not lack further example. 

The really distressing thing is that this admirable system should 
have broken down. And, indeed, Mr. Willoughby frankly admits the 
railway management in Victoria is far from satisfactory. ‘Great 
annoyance,’ he says, ‘is felt in the colony that the railways should now 
be worked (free gift and all) at a loss, and a new Government has been 
installed whose special mission it is to get rid of the deficiency.’ 

I am glad to note all this. Mr. Willoughby gives one excellent 
reason why the railways ought not to have paid even 3 per cent. on 
their capital cost. The ‘independent’ Commissioners have, it appears, 
been ‘directed’ to get rid of all surpluses by reducing freights and 
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fares. The effect of this fatal operation must bedecisive. Surpluses 
perish even before birth. Hence, of course, no railway sinking funds, 
nor reserves to meet the cost of repairs, to say nothing of the enor- 
mous sums levied on the Treasury whenever a serious accident occurs. 

I am also pleased to learn from Mr. Willoughby that ‘a reform in 
this direction is required,’ and that ‘ there is a large and growing party 
in the colony which is determined that the railways shall be treated 
as a commercial institution.’ The present Premier is of this party, 
and took office ‘ pledged to the hilt’ to enforce its policy, ‘ and it is 
difficult to see,’ adds Mr. Willoughby pathetically, ‘ how he can turn 
his back upon it now.’ 

Surely if he be ‘ pledged to the hilt’ he can have no desire to en 
his back upon it. But Mr. Willoughby is right to doubt. The 
question is, Can the Australian State railways ever be managed on 
commercial principles? Will ‘a people in power’ consent to the 
reduction of train mileage, the raising of freights and fares, the in- 
crease of working hours for State railway employés, the purchase of well- 
constructed and durable rolling-stock in the cheapest market instead 
of from a favoured manufacturing ring in the colony, and the strict 
supervision of railway labour generally—and all this merely to set the 
foreign bondholders’ mind at rest. I doubt it very much indeed. A 
‘people in power’ is an awkward thing tohandle. So far its progress 
in the path of railway reform has been rather tortuous. It is 
attempting, in the first place, to fasten the responsibility for the failure 
of the political railways on the ‘independent’ Railway Commissioners : 
their ‘independence’ is to be still further curtailed by a new Act 
handing the railway system back once more to the politicians. It 
proposes, in the second place, the virtual seizure and confiscation of 
all land belonging to private owners that may be required for purposes 
of railway construction in future. 

How these schemes will commend themselves to Mr. Willoughby 
Ido not know. For suddenly he becomes, to use his own phrase, 
semi-socialistic or, say, demi-semi-socialistic (since socialists appear 
to be as susceptible of division as quavers), and proceeds to argue 
that Victorian railways need not be managed too strictly on com- 
mercial principles. It can, he says, hardly affect the holder of 
Australian debentures whether the railways are (as I said) or are not 
‘managed for the benefit of those who use them,’ so long as interest 
on the debentures be regularly paid. ‘Even if the semi-socialists (a 
race that, like the marsupials, seems peculiar to the continent of 
Australia)—even if the semi-socialists win the day,’ it will not matter 
much. There will, he observes cheerfully, be discontent, inquiry, 
sharp criticism, and ultimately reform. What, then, I am inclined to 
ask, becomes of the statement, reiterated by Australian speakers and 
writers, and inserted in the official prospectus of every fresh Australian 
loan floated in London, that Australian railways represent a genuine 
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investment of public money in reproductive public works? This 
phase of the question seems never to have presented itself to the 

Australians; but who shall sound the depth of Australian sim- 

plicity ? 

In my former paper I ventured to question the value of a state- 
ment quoted by Lord Carrington, that the railways of New South 
Wales could be sold at any time for a price equal to her debt. I 

must, in passing, offer my sincere apologies to Lord Carrington for 
inadvertently ascribing to him as original an assertion which was 
avowedly quoted. Mr. Willoughby defends Lord Carrington’s quota- 
tion, and adds that the Victorian Government is ‘ credibly informed’ 
that it can dispose of its railways at their full cost, or lease them to. 
pay all expenses and a profit besides. These assurances that the 
public debt could be wiped out at once must, Mr. Willoughby thinks, 
be ‘ pleasing to investors,’ and go to show that the public debt should 
be called the ‘national investment.’ Investors, I know, are easily 
pleased, but what are these‘ assurances’ and ‘ official assertions ’ worth ? 
On whose authority are they made? Did the calculator ‘ grasp the 
local situation’ comprehensively, or was he speaking merely in the 
abstract as a railway expert? Mr. Willoughby, who does ‘ grasp the 
local situation,’ gives us the best of reasons for believing that any 
private company or syndicate which should take up the Government 
railways, even at a heavy discount on their cost, would embark on an 
extremely perilous venture. ‘ Private owners,’ he says, ‘ would send we 
upfreights and fares, and otherwise squeeze the users’ (in plain English, mM 
they would try to earn a dividend on their capital), ‘ and the users do 
not wish to be squeezed.’ Now what sane syndicate would buy the 
Victorian railways at the Victorian price with such a prospect before 
it? Is it probable that the British investor would sink several score 
of millions in the purchase of these railways without first inquiring 
whether the control of the property offered would really be made over 
to him—whether he would be allowed by the ‘labour majority’ in 
future Australian Legislatures to regulate freights, fares, wages, and 
hours of labour, and to buy and import materials on commercial prin- 
ciples? Is it likely, again, that the ‘users’ of Australian railways 
will overcome their disinclination to be squeezed ? Is it likely that they 
will permit the sale of the railways with such possibilities of compres- 
sion as are connoted by the words ‘commercial principles’? Really 
Mr. Willoughby should not confound intrinsic credibility with official 
credulity. Enough of the railways. 

Mr. Willoughby touches next on irrigation, and considerably 
strengthens the doubts expressed in these pages in April, as to the 
success of Victorian experiments in that province. His admissions 
and his account of the relations between the State and the ‘irri- 

gation trusts’ are exceedingly gloomy. He cheers up, however, and 
remarks that, if no immense gains are to be expected in this instance, 
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‘there can be no great loss, as the works will always be worth some- 
thing, and we shall have that invaluable asset—experience.’ I cannot 
help recalling the well-worn anecdote about the partners who brought 
the one money and the other experience to some venture. In that 
case the money and the experience changed hands; but in the Anti- 
podes matters are perhaps arranged differently. Mr. Willoughby, in 
order to prove that ‘the State has not always failed,’ cites the Yan 
Yean Waterworks, which supply Melbourne and suburbs. Herein he 
misconceives the sense in which I use the word irrigation. I did not 
thereby mean water-supply for an artificially-fostered urban population ; 
nor I imagine does Mr. Willoughly hold that such ‘irrigation’ will be 
the ‘salvation of parts of Australia.’ 

We now come to Australian finance. Mr. Willoughby here dis- 
covers that in following Mr. Fairfield I ‘go head over heels into 
another pitfall.’ He very kindly pulls me out, and sets me on ground 
which seems to me strangely like the bottom of the pit from which 
he plucked me. He justly claims to speak with authority on the 
subject, so we will take his version of the story of the Victorian 
‘sham-surplus’ scandal : 

An improper system had grown up in Victoria of charging forward a mass of 
expenditure actually defrayed during the year, because that expenditure had not 
been sanctioned by Parliament. The bulk of this expenditure occurs in connection 
with the Railway Department, whose outgoings are necessarily guess-work when 
the outlay for the ensuing twelve months is authorised. As all the revenue was 
placed to credit and these paid accounts were not placed to debit, a large surplus 
was shown, which had really no existence in fact, and which was destroyed in the 
new year’s books by the ‘ carried forward’ items. The surplus from one year was 
inflated, and so was the expenditure of the next, and the two inflations killed 


each other. No actual harm was done, but a false impression was created which 
was mischievous in itself. 


Let me add a further quotation from Mr. Fairfield : 


A memorandum to the Premier (by an old public servant), published in the 
Argus for December 4, 1889, showed that (according to the Victorian Audit Com- 
missioners) for years past large sums had been expended without the sanction of 
Parliament, improperly withdrawn from the debit side of the public accounts and 
carried forward for subsequent adjustment. Since 1885-6 this charging forward 
amounted to 3,500,000/. 


And yet Mr. Willoughby quarrels with me for saying that the 
Victorian public accounts are or were a ‘delusion.’ He puts the word 
into my mouth, but I adopt it with a slight alteration. I doassert that 
such accounts showing such surpluses are delusive. ‘ A false impression 
was created,’ are Mr. Willoughby’s own words, ‘ which was mischievous 
in itself.’ Only mischievous in itself! Had these unsophisticated 
financiers no idea that the official announcement of these surpluses 
would have weight with the British investor and the British public ? 
Obviously not. Such is Australian simplicity! ‘No actual harm was 
done,’ says Mr. Willoughby. Alas! I did not live for four years in 
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the Antipodean colonies without discovering that the public conscience 
is less sensitive in such matters there than in the mother country. 
It is not so in the Crown colonies. I remember the case of an official 
of high rank ina Crown colony, who once carried forward unauthorised 
expenditure on the. Victorian principle. The poor man had not time 
to erect the practice into a system, for the Governor discovered it in 
four months, without the help of the public press. As in Victoria, 
there was no question of personal gain whatever ; but the official was 
none the less tried before the Executive Council, and narrowly escaped 
dismissal. His prospects in the service, too, were irretrievably blasted. 
Most Australians have an immense contempt for Crown colonies. 
May not this help us to understand why ? 

Mr. Willoughby then goes on to say that in the year of the 
‘sham surplus’ the treasurer paid his way out of revenue and ‘ came 
out with a small but genuine balance of 142,000/. at the end of the 
term.’ Our ground here is full of pitfalls, and Iam afraid that Mr. 
Willoughby has fallen into one; or else, to use his own phrase, he is 
misled and misleading. For this assertion about the ‘small but 
genuine credit balance’ can only be justified on the peculiarly 
Victorian theory that interest on the public debt which has accrued 
between January and July is to be debited not to the half-year just 
expired, but to the succeeding half-year. The Victorian treasurer is 
accustomed to make himself a present, in his loan-account statement, 
of six months’ interest ; and Victorian treasurers, so far as I can 
gather, have been for some years trying to ‘ jump over their financial 
shadow’ in this simple way. Mr. Willoughby then leads the be- 
wildered English reader into the maze of Victorian book-keeping. 
‘ In the Budget of 1891 supplementary estimates for 1890 (really 1889) 
were introduced, and the finances were put straight without the 
slightest confusion.’ It would be interesting, had I space, to tell the 
story of Victorian supplementary estimates, and disentangle the web 
spun by Mr. Willoughby for his readers in England. 

And as with the first part of Mr. Willoughby’s explanation, so 
with the second : 


The sting of the paragraph (from the ‘ Plea for Liberty ’) is that the treasurer 
was authorised by Parliament to raise loans of 5,600,000/. in all in order to 
‘square his accounts.’ In an innocent sense this is correct ; but it was the loan 
account and not the revenue account which had to be adjusted. Heavy works 
had been authorised in advance of authority being given for raising the money, 
and the time came when the total of the liabilities thus incurred had to be ascer- 
tained, and the amount of the loan had to be fixed. There were complaints in 
the colony that the system of ordering works first and raising loans afterwards 
‘was dangerous and improper, but there was no charge of financial impropriety. 


I remember that during an epidemic in the West Indies, some 
ten years ago, the doctors in one island tried to allay panic by sub- 
stituting for the dreaded words ‘ yellow fever ’ the euphemistic phrase 
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‘bilious intermittent fever of a malarial type.’ The virulence of the 
disorder was, however, unabated by the change of title. Is it other- 
wise in the present case? ‘ Complaints that the system was danger- 
ous and improper, but no charge of financial impropriety.’ But of 
what nature was this impropriety, if not financial? Was it adminis- 
trative or economic? These include and connote finance. Was it 
merely ethical? Obviously not. A treasurer blunders into liabilities 
to the extent of some five millions, and then presents a pistol at the 
head of Parliament with a demand for a huge loan to save the Trea- 
sury from bankruptcy: yet it is only ‘in an innocent sense’ that it 
can be said that he had to raise this loan to square his accounts. I 
wish that the charity granted to young communities were extended to 
younger sons, that they, too, might, quite in an innocent sense, ‘ carry 
forward ’ some liabilities, transfer the rest to ‘loan account,’ and thus 
show a ‘small but genuine credit balance’ on theirincomes. But the 
world is ever unjust. 

Meanwhile, I cannot find that any penalty was exacted for this 
anything-but-financial impropriety. The Ministry remained in office 
for nearly a year after its exposure, and then retired on its laurels. 
Mr. Willoughby strikes at this system of book-keeping with a feather. 
He admits that the public accounts of the colonies ‘ are not kept so 
clearly as they might be.’ ‘ Victoria,’ he says, ‘ now closely conforms 
to the Imperial model, but the rest do not.’ Is it quite certain that 
Mr. Willoughby understands what the Imperial model is, and what 
the colonial model has actually become? Manifestly he was kept in 
the dark as to Mr. Gillies’ ‘ dangerous and improper’ methods until 
1889. He even now, I regret to see, reproduces Mr. McMillan’s 
meaningless statement that ‘New South Wales is always represented 
as worse off by 1,000,000/. than she really is.’ I have before me the 
Budget statement of that worthy but incoherent financier for 1890. 
It consists of a sort of rhapsody over some impossible statistics as to 
the so-called ‘realised private wealth’ of the colony (omitting, of 
course, some sixty millions’ worth of registered mortgages), and con- 
tains a rather remarkable specimen of public account keeping. Mr. 
McMillan, during the preceding year, omitted to spend 1,000,0001. 
voted by Parliament for specific purposes. From the proceeds of 
these unexpended votes he has applied 500,000/. towards the reduc- 
tion of a deficit of 2,600,000/., which dates from 1886. 

Again, during the general election in New South Wales, a few 
weeks ago, it was clearly proved that an item of 200,000/., being the 
proceeds of a sale of Government land, had, quite innocently, been 
allowed to figure on the credit side of the Consolidated Revenue 
Account, though the sale had never taken place, and the money had 
never been received. A judicious telegram in reference to the matter 
was sent to London from Sydney, and the whole affair was hushed 
up. How wide is the range of Australian simplicity ! 
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In respect to the Chinese question Mr. Willoughby has not been 
quite fair to me. I told the story avowedly to illustrate the proceed- 
ings of colonial politicians, and to show that their conduct in other 
affairs by no means raises them above suspicion in matters of finance. 
This point Mr. Willoughby resolutely avoids. He contents himself 
with saying that I am angry because the Australians refuse to permit 
the development of the Northern Territory by Chinese labour; and 
he talks of the ‘ Black District’ in America, and of the warning which 
it inculcates against a ‘ Yellow District’ in Australia. This latter 
argument is reasonable enough so far as it goes, but it ignores two 
important considerations: first, the climate ; secondly, the relations 
of Great Britain with China. After all, what is a ‘ coloured district’ 
in any country owned by a white race, but the price or penalty which © 
the white man pays for engrossing a territory wherein the climate 
forbids him to work. ‘It is,’ says Mr. Willoughby, ‘the fixed inten- 
tion of all Australia to allow the Northern Territory problem to stand 
over for a time, and to reserve the continent, for this generation at 
any rate, for our own kith and kin.’ What is the authority for this 
‘reply’? Sir Henry Parkes, the leader of the anti-Chinese movement, 
does not confine himself to one generation, but boldly prolongs the 
Australian ‘intention’ to eternity. As to Mr. Willoughby’s less un- 
reasonable view, I ask, wherein will the lapse of a generation aid the 
solution of the problem? Will the climate change to order within 
that or any other measurable period? Let Mr. Willoughby read 
Lord Kintore’s report on the Northern Territory, and learn something 
about the question. 

Further than is shown in the brief extract quoted above, Mr. 
Willoughby declines to follow me, because the question is ‘indepen- 
dent of financial considerations.’ As regards Victoria and New South 
Wales it may be; in respect of the other colonies it certainly is not, 
for in it is bound up the question of the development of their resources. 
My former criticisms, too, were not limited to financial considerations. 
Mr. Willoughby himself admits it when he characterises my paper as 
an attack on Australian credit. He must know very well that the 
credit of any community depends on its general administration, 
whereof finance, although a most important item and (when honestly 
exhibited) the most trustworthy index, is, after all, but a part. ‘Our 
debts may be large,’ so the Australian colonies have said for years, 
‘but look at our boundless resources—millions of fertile acres, &c. &. 
&c. What are our debts to such assets as these?’ Those blessed 
words ‘ boundless resources’ have cost the British investor countless 
millions. That foolish and confiding person listened for years to 
similar pleas and representations from the Argentine borrower. Ido 
not compare Australian with Argentine borrowing, but I contend that 
in the case of all countries that pawn their future with the ‘British 
investor, the question is not one of natural resources alone. There 
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are few States, I imagine, at any rate in the New World, which could 
not make out, with perfect relative truth, a table of assets based on 
natural resources which would swallow all their liabilities. But such 
tables are worthless—worthless as the fancy valuations of Australian 
railways. For there is also the question of the development of those 
resources ; the questions of administration and of management, of 
the class of men at the head of affairs, of their character, their capacity, 
their good faith, of their ability to divine what is wisest and best for 
the country which they govern, and of their power to carry it into 
effect. Take Egypt. What has restored Egyptian credit ? Not great 
discoveries of precious metals, nor talk about boundless natural re- 
sources, but sound, wise, and honest administration. The Australians 
are quite aware of this, and accordingly they seek to inspire confidence 
by occasionally descending from generals to particulars. They show 
surpluses and net railway earnings, obtained in their own peculiar 
fashion, and then they call upon the world to admire, and to embody 
its admiration in loans. 

And now we come to my remarks as to the chances of repudia- 
tion. These Mr. Willoughby rejects as the ‘ babble of the bar and 
the cynicism of the club.’ ‘The Australians,’ he proudly says, ‘ have 
the integrity of the British race.’ Of course they have. They have 
proved it by the publication of balance-sheets which are false and 
returns which are fictitious. The ‘ babble of the bar and the cynicism 
of the club,’ if I had based my opinion upon them, could not be 
more misleading than Australian official assertions. But I stated, 
with I think sufficient clearness, the true grounds of my belief, and 
these Mr. Willoughby carefully ignores. Perhaps he will be surprised 
to hear that that belief is shared by some people, at any rate, within 
the colonies themselves. Let me quote the following extract from 
a leading newspaper, published in Wellington, New Zealand :— 


As regards Repudiation, when we see the individual debtor scouting and flouting 
and jeering at his creditors, we form a pretty correct surmise that he contemplates 
repudiation on a small scale; and the rule which holds good of individuals also 
applies to nations. Perhaps no politician of a high class does favour national 
repudiation, but we have not many politicians of that class. The major part of 
our politicians are sick for office, and do not permit many scruples to stand in the 
way of its attainment. Repudiation has been, and is, more than whispered among 
a certain class of Australian politicians, and the word has been publicly spoken 
in New Zealand. These are facts from which there is no getting away, and which 
Mr, Fortescue had perfect right to record. 


Let me point out further that the recommendation of the Victorian 
Railway Committee, that freehold land required for future railways 
shall be virtually confiscated, does not inspire me with confidence as 
to the impossibility of Australian repudiation. The obligations of a 
community are not subject to enforcement by legal process: the sole 
security for their fulfilment lies in the moral sense of the community 
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itself. And the sanctuary of the moral sense once invaded, the 
sanctity of the moral obligation is gone. When, therefore, the members 
of a community in financial straits break faith among themselves and 
take to plundering each other, its creditors may well feel uneasy, and 
ask whether faith will be kept with them. For it is by so much the 
simpler plan that debtors should combine to defraud a creditor, than 
that they should rob each other to pay him in full. Further, creditors 
as a class are not popular. Any man of the world, however ignorant 
of Australian finance, could guess from the furious abuse heaped on 
the mother-country by a section—and that no unimportant section— 
of the Australian press, that Australia is heavily in her debt. In our 
foolishness we have looked to Australia for the love of a child toward 
her parent ; we find the hatred of the mortgagor toward the mortgagee. 
We can get no more, and we may get less. Loyalty cannot be bought, 
but confidence may be betrayed and sold. 

Meanwhile Mr. Willoughby is surprised that I should have selected 
New Zealand to illustrate my views. I venture to think that I know 
more about New Zealand than he does. ‘In New Zealand,’ he says, 
‘there occurred the greatest over-borrowing and the greatest extrava- 
gance and mismanagement which the colonies have witnessed. No- 
thing so bad is likely to happen.again.’ This is true Australian 
complacency. New Zealand at her worst was not one whit worse 
than Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, and Queensland. 
Ten millions of her debt were incurred for the conquest of the country. 
Australia has no such excuse. New Zealand never systematically 
showed ‘sham-surpluses.’ Can complacent Victoria say as much ? 
Further (if the argument were worth sixpence, which it is not), New 
Zealand in point of natural resources has, relatively speaking, immense- 
advantages as compared with Australia. ‘The people ordered bor- 
rowing to be stopped, and summarily disposed of the plungers.’ 
The people could get no more loans, and then, but not till then, 
they drove the chief ‘plunger’ from office. The ‘plunger’s’ 
opponent and successor adopted his financial policy—a heavy pro- 
tective tariff—which still remains in force. If the ‘plunger’ had 
not run home to England he would very likely be Premier of 
New Zealand at this moment. It is true that there was retrench- 
ment in New Zealand. I watched the process on the spot through 
the years 1887-1890, and I saw offices abolished, salaries cut down, 
and all the outward phenomena of a reduction of establishment. I 
also saw good men turned away and bad men retained, and a civil 
service disheartened and disorganised. But I saw no real effort to 
abolish the corruption, the jobbery, the waste, and the extravagance 
of former days. These flourished and continue to flourish as of old 
—to secure the labour vote. The people, as I said, are demoralised, 
and have not the pluck to face the realities of their position. 

It is useless to urge that there are plenty of good men (though 
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they take no part in politics) in New Zealand and Australia, and that 
sound administration would soon put things right. I know this 
well; but I know also that the good men have hitherto been helpless 
against the ‘labour majority,’ and that sound administration is not 
to be hoped for. These colonies have never ceased borrowing so long 
as they could float a loan. The labour party, in fulfilment of my 
prediction, has established itself in the Parliament of New South 
Wales as in that of New Zealand, and is bent upon extending its 
sway over that of Victoria also. As to the present New Zealand 
Government, I shall give one proof why I consider it no worthier 
of trust than its predecessors. It came into power, I should state, 
ostensibly on a policy of retrenchment, in reality as the tool of the 
Labour Unions. The last Government, though defeated at the polls 
late last year, clung to office, and actually met Parliament early in this 
year, principally, I am sorry to say, for the personal advantage of 
one of its members. Having kept Parliament together for a week or 
two, that Government resigned, and the present Ministry was formed. 
The new Government, of course, required a little time before it could 
meet Parliament, and accordingly proposed a prorogation. Now, 
members of the Lower House in New Zealand are paid a salary of 
1501. not per annum, but per session; and a prorogation, therefore, 
meant double salary to all the members. One of the few upright 
men in the House moved, as an amendment, that the House should 
be adjourned instead of prorogued, in order to save the expense of a 
double session. What did the retrenching Government do? Accept 
the amendment? Certainly not. It made it a matter of ‘ want of 
confidence,’ and defeated it by a large majority. It could then claim 
that it enjoyed the confidence of the country; and the majority, 
thus openly bribed, could explain that they voted as they did, not 
for the sake of base gain, but from the patriotic motive of strengthening 
the hands of the Government. And we are called upon to believe 
that such a Government is in earnest about economical and prudent 
administration. I decline to believe it. I decline to accept pinch- 
beck for gold; the similitude, however cunningly counterfeited, for 
the reality. I speak in no spirit of hostility to New Zealand, for my 
own feelings towards it are of the warmest; but when Mr. Wil- 
loughby points to its administration since the collapse of the borrow- 
ing policy as worthy of confidence, and indeed as the pattern which 
will be followed by Australia when (as must soon happen) Australia’s 
credit fails, I feel bound to point out that, though he be not aware 
of it, he is misled and misleading. The labour party is supreme 
throughout the Australasian colonies, and there can be no hope of 
sound administration while that supremacy lasts. The question that 
remains is, Will that supremacy be overthrown before i it meets its 
natural death in bankruptcy ? 

And now I have done with Mr. Willoughby. ‘If Mr. Fortescue 
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had checked his data,’ he says, ‘he would never have penned his 
accusation.’ Mr. Willoughby has ‘ checked my data’ for me, and I 
reiterate and emphasise all my former accusations. And so with all 
gratitude and good will I take my leave of him. For I do not forget 
that in reality we are fighting on the same side; and I have some 
faint reason to hope that my two little papers may strengthen the 
hands of the serious and moderating party whereof he is the mouth- 
piece. Should that hope in never so small a degree be realised, I 
shall think that they have not been written in vain. 


J. W. FortTESCUE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


OUR WORN-OUT PARSONS 


WHEN a man has the audacity to propose any important reform in 
the management of property which has for ages been left in the 
hands of administrators who have dealt with it as their own, he 
must be prepared to be denounced as a dangerous fellow with a bee 
in his bonnet. His scheme is proclaimed by some to be a veiled 
plot for introducing wholesale robbery; by others he is denounced 
as an idle dreamer; by the majority, who have never thought at all 
about the matter, his proposals are confidently declared to be im- 
practicable. I have lived long enough to see too many ‘ impracticable’ 
measures become legislative enactments to the enormous advantage 
of the community, to be frightened by a sounding word, even though 
it be an adjective of five syllables ; and I have read enough history 
to convince me that any scheme which has the merit of striking at 
the root of great evils, and has in it the germ of such reform as 
insures healthy growth for a great social or religious organism, 
is quite safe to work its way to acceptance sooner or later. Also, I 
have observed that the authors of such schemes very rarely receive 
what men usually understand by reward. Why should they? They 
are not labouring for that. The man who would fain be the bringer- 
in of new things has to suffer for his temerity. The Philistines pro- 
test that he is stealing their weapons, and invading a territory where 
they have planted their flag. The Have-nots shriek at him as a 
traitor in league with the Haves, and as only anxious to keep off the 
hands of the People from their own. Timid spokesmen of the orderly 
and well-to-do classes, whose temptation is to mistake indolent in- 
action for a policy of defence, earnestly advise prudent reticence, and 
warn him with mournful insistence, Quieta non movere. 

That chilling maxim—the wet-blanket of enthusiasm—has its 
good or its bad side, according to the point of view of him who uses 
it. If there be real quiet—the quietness and assurance of living 
energy, the quietness that results from stable equilibrium—no wise 
man will wish to disturb it. But if there be no security and no 
stability, then to let things be is to let them fall without an effort 
to avert catastrophe. 
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Every sincere and loyal churchman—be he layman or cleric— 
must needs be ad hoc a Conservative. But there are three kinds of 
Conservatives. The Retrospective Conservative, who is for ever 
whimpering for the days that are gone, and is for ever trying to put 
back the clock. He knows so little of history that he believes he can 
restore the past by dressing up the present in antique costume, and 
returning to plate armour and bows and arrows. Let him have 
history. He and I are one in this, that I too love the past, and 
have lived in it, perhaps a little more than most men, but my eyes 
are not in the back of my head as his are. For me and those 
who are of my way of thinking ‘ Our path is onward—onward into 
light.’ 

Secondly, there is the Retardative Conservative, whose mission is 
to keep down the pace of progress, to put the drag on, even when we 
are travelling up hill, to prophesy ruin as the certain consequence of 
any meddling with things as they are. With him, too, I sympathise 
often enough to make myself uncomfortable. Meddling and muddling 
somehow do seem to be near akin, and the late Mr. Lowell was quite 
right when he wrote— 


Change just for change is like them big hotels 
Where they shift plates and let you live on smells, 


But this earth of ours will go on spinning about its axis and 
wheel in its orbit round the central sun though you hang on with all 
your weight to the pendulum that swings in Greenwich Observatory. 
You can no more stop the great clock that keeps on marking centuries 
with the minute finger than you can put it back. 

Lastly, there are the Progressive Conservatives. These are they 
who cling with a grateful love to all in the past that is still instinct 
with life and force and energy, and still full of promise of abundant 
fruitfulness. They are more, much more, than merely Liberal Con- 
servatives, for there is a certain ring of condescension in the sound 
of those very ambiguous words ; they are Radical Conservatives, in 
that they look to the root of things, and if it comes to root-pruning 
of a living institution, they will not shrink even from that at the 
last resort. 

I shrink not from avowing myself one of these Radical Conserva- 
tives. In my love for the Church of my baptism I yield to none, nor 
in my loyalty to her as an institution whose history ought to be the 
pride of every Englishman; but in our Church polity I see there are 
some things that call for change—change for the better, that the future 
may not be less glorious than the past. Change for the better, 
that is true reform, but it must go to the root of evils that call for 
remedy, or it is a spurious reform—mere political quackery or some~ 
thing worse. 
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We talk of this Church of England of ours as the Established 
Church. It seems to some of us that that is exactly what it is not. 
As a divine society, the Church is a body with which I am for the 
present not concerned. But in the lower sense, as a society holding 
property, and recognised as such in the body politic, it seems to me 
that the Church exists on sufferance only, tolerated ad interim, and 
if allowed to hold its own as an institution, yet with very hard 
measure dealt out to it; an institution or society restricted in its 
action, crippled in its natural growth, fettered in its liberty. Call 
this Church the non-Established Church, and you call it by a name 
which may truly describe it. 

This anomalous polyp is a very big something, which in one form 
or another makes itself seen and heard wherever we move. It is so 
bulky that it is felt to be a power whose formidable mass compels 
politicians of all shades of opinion to reckon with it. It is so huge 
a mass that they know not how to deal with it. 

There are those who would destroy it by pillaging it—who would 
despoil it of its resources, and so deprive it of its means of material 
activity. These men are for disestablishment—that is, they demand 
that the Church, as an institution recognised by the State, shall 
cease to exist; that its property shall be confiscated; and that the 
clergy, if any remain, and the churches, if any be left standing, shall 
be supported, as the hospitals are, by holding round collecting-boxes 
in the streets. 

There are others, again, who plead that it is no more than fair 
and just that the Church should be put upon a footing of equality 
with every other great corporation. They demand that the Church 
shall be allowed to ‘live of her own,’ to frame for herself a reason- 
able constitution, to govern herself according to some intelligible 
principles, to exercise her functions, whatever they are, without fear 
of external dictation, and to manage her property without menace of 
periodical plundering. They who claim this are they who, in very 
truth, are asking that the Church shall be established. 

Lastly, there are those who call upon us to let well alone. These 
are they who are content with the Church being not established. 
They are content with the position of the Church as an institution 
which is just tolerated; they tell us that she may last as long as she 
is harmless. Too much activity, any semblance of an aggressive 
movement upon the vices or the supineness of the ‘ classes,’ or any sign 
that she is acquiring a preponderating influence over the ‘ masses,’ 
would be the signal for withdrawing even the measure of toleration 
at present vouchsafed to her, not to speak of the haughty protection 
and support of the politicians, 

That things should be allowed to go on as they are, and that the 
Church should be left for another generation without being subject 
to some organic changes, or, failing these, should, continue even to 
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be tolerated as a political institution, seems to some of us an assump- 
tion entirely untenable. Quieta non movere will not do. There are 
only two ways of escape from the present position of the Church : 
we must either boldly embark upon some statesmanlike experiments 
in the direction of reform, or we must make up our minds to submit 
to extinction. 

Because I believe that this latter alternative would be found to 
be the heaviest calamity that could befall this country, and because [ 
believe that the keeping up the existing old-world régime on its 
present footing is impossible, I have already ventured to mark out 
the lines on which I humbly conceived some constitutional reform in 
the Church should be carried out. I believe they are such reforms 
as are imperatively called for, without, of course, being so presump- 
tuous as to hope that any proposal for conservative reconstruction 
would ever be accepted in its entirety. Reform of our political 
institutions in every department has been accepted by the nation 
during the last half-century. It was felt to be inevitable, and our 
national life has become incaleulably more vigorous by the great 
changes that have been effected. Reform of our ecclesiastical polity 
must follow. 

Assuming that some important: changes in the tenure of Church 
property in England and in its administration are inevitable, common 
prudence suggests that we should all endeavour to take an intelligent 
view of the outlook, and prepare ourselves for what is coming. No 


question is pressing itself more upon the attention of churchmen at 
the present moment than this, how provision may be made for aged 
and disabled clergy, and something like a maintenance fund may be 
raised for their widows and families. The initial difficulty suggests 
a painful reflection. Every other profession is going up, the clerical 
profession alone is going down. It may be, as it is, saddening to 


confess the fact—to deny it is impossible. 

A great economist of the last century is reported to have said that 
‘the clergy of the Church of England bring more into their benefices 
than they take out of them.’ I believe there never has been a time 
when, in the ranks of the beneficed clergy of this country, there was 
not a considerable number of men who had ‘ private means,’ from 
which their professional incomes were supplemented. In the times 
before the Reformation we are perpetually coming upon such instances. 
In the century that followed we find the pages of Walker in his 
Sufferings of the Clergy full of bitter complaints, not only that 
the dispossessed clergy under the Commonwealth were ejected from 
their livings, but that their ‘temporal estates’ were sequestered 
also. When Goldsmith wrote his Vicar of Wakefield, he made 
a great deal of the interest of his. beautiful story turn upon the 
good man’s loss of his private fortune; and down to our own time 
it may be said to have been the rule that the country clergy have 
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had resources outside their clerical incomes. Unhappily, the number 
of clergymen who are in any sense men of fortune is diminishing 
year by year, and their place is being supplied more and more by 
men who look to live by their benefices, and by them alone. Mean- 
while, we have begun to provide for the maintenance of such clergy- 
men as are no longer able to discharge their duties, and who are 
anxious to resign their livings—-not to speak of the compulsory 
retirement of others, which is advocated as a needful measure of 
reform by not a few of our magnates. According to our recent 
legislation, it has been laid down that whatever pension is to be 
awarded to the superannuated or retiring clergyman is to come out 
of the income of the benefice which his successor is presented to. 
In the same proportion that the retired officer is thus provided for—in 
that proportion is the new man’s income diminished, and the parish 
suffers by the withdrawal of the funds supplied for the maintenance 
of the superannuated, who, as a rule, removes from the scene of his 
earlier labours. The method adopted is not unlike that which pre- 
vailed under the purchase system in the Army. An officer paid for 
his step, and sacrificed the income derivable from the sum paid down, 
receiving in return an increase of pay and a higher rank in his 
regiment. If he were fortunate, he recouped himself sooner or later ; 
if the reverse, he might lose his all. 

But in the case of the retiring rector, his pension becomes a first 
charge upon the living he vacates; or, in other words, the benefice 
becomes less in value as long as the pensioner lives. During all his 
term of service this pensioner may have contributed nothing to any 
pension fund—he has not been called upon to make any provision 
for old age; as far as his benefice is concerned, he has lived from 
hand to mouth, the pension he enjoys has cost him no sacrifice of 
income during the term of his incumbency ; it is paid by his suc- 
cessor, and by him alone. 

Surely this is hardly fair to the working man, who takes over all 
the duties and responsibilities of his new charge. As a financial 
arrangement it is open to very grave objections; on higher grounds 
it is even less defensible. Whether a better scheme might not have 
been proposed and a better arrangement been formulated it is hardly 
worth while just now to discuss, and the less so because no attempt to 
deal with the problem before us should stop at considering the claims 
which any one class of the clergy may put forward. It is a problem 
in the solution of which all the clergy, beneficed or unbeneficed, are 
interested. When this matter is discussed people seem to forget 
that the numbers of the unbeneficed are steadily increasing upon the 
others, and that curates, too, grow old, and, as time goes on, become 
less fit for the discharge of their exhausting labours. 

Why should we begin to make provision for old age only when 
old age has begun? Why should they who are in their full vigour 
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be excused from sacrificing any of the comforts and luxuries of life 
in preparation for a time when they will need them more than 
now? 

If the clergy of the Church of England were indeed an organised 
body, subject to real, and not merely nominal, discipline ; if they were 
really doing their duty in some sort of subordination to their com- 
manding officers; and if the same sort of solidarity existed between 
the clergy of every diocese and their bishop as does exist between 
the officers of every regiment in the Queen’s army and their colonel 
—it would be a matter of no difficulty to insist upon a certain quota 
of every man’s pay being stopped, and invested as an insurance fund, 
accumulating at compound interest, and payable only on the retire- 
ment or the death of the contributor. Nor would there be any diffi- 
culty in so taxing the clergy for the benefit of themselves and their 
families if the clergy were, as some pretend they are, a department 
of the public service. It is because they are neither the one nor the 
other that any proposal for introducing compulsory life assurance 
among the clergy of all grades is denounced by some as impracticable, 
and by others as a scheme flagrantly Erastian in its character. As long 
as the clergy continue to hold their livings on their present tenure— 
i.e., a8 long as a man’s benefice is his freehold for life, with, practically, 
no trustee responsible for impeachment of waste, and no tenant in 
tail who can interpose to prevent mismanagement—so long will any 
scheme be impracticable which contemplates the taxation of an 
incumbent, even for his own benefit, or which interferes with his 
liberty of spending the income of his benefice exactly according to 
his own pleasure, and without any regard for the interests of those 
who may come after him in his cure, or of those whom he may have 
brought into the world. 

It was stated in the Convocation of Canterbury the other day 
that the numbers of the unbeneficed clergy at this moment stand to 
the beneficed clergy in the proportion of more than two to one, and, 
therefore, that not more than one clergyman in three can ever hope 
to receive any but a subordinate charge. Meanwhile, it was added, 
these latter are marrying in the most reckless fashion, and bringing 
large families into the world, who, as a rule, are ‘dragged up,’ no 
one knows how. In other words, a class of pauper clergy is rapidly 
increasing upon us, and the hat is being held round every week for 
the support of those who find themselves left absolutely unprovided 
for. They cannot dig; to beg they are not ashamed. It isa scandal 
and a reproach to somebody. The question is—to whom does the 
reproach belong ? 

The enforcement of clerical celibacy is not to be thought of. 
Can nothing else be enforced? Granted that they who preach the 
Gospel have a right to live of the Gospel; yet it surely is too much 
to claim that they who preach the Gospel have any right to expect 
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that their widows and families should be supported and advanced in 
life out of the alms of the laity indefinitely. It is a discipline of 
finance that we want, and we want it grievously. As for those who 
are already ordained, and have been so for years, they must, I sup- 
pose, be left to take their chance. As for those who are admitted 
into the clerical body in the future, they ought to be protected from 
themselves, in the interest of the community at large. Let us begin 
at the beginning. 

It is not too much to assume that the average stipend which the 
deacon expects when he enters upon his first cure is 100/.a year. As 
a rule he is then twenty-three years of age. The sum is not large, 
but somehow the young men live upon it ; they very rarely get into 
debt, which proves that they can and do live upon it. Let this 
stipend be charged at starting with an abatement of 10 per cent., 
for which the paymaster, not the payee, is liable. Let this abate- 
ment be placed to the credit of the payee, as a premium upon a 
policy of insurance standing in his name—a policy not transferable, 
and not negotiable in any way. That is, let it be impossible for the 
assured to mortgage his policy, or borrow money upon it, or deal 
with it in any way as property which he can dispose of except by 
will, and even so let his power of appointment over it be limited by 
reasonable restrictions. Let the premium be at once invested by 
some board, or commission, or other duly-authorised body, incorporated 
ad hoc, and let the interest as it accrues be added to the premium in 
the ordinary course. Let this be done year by year, the annual 
premium in all cases increasing by compound interest, and the capital 
growing continually, in which the clergyman or his representatives 
have a reversionary interest. Assume that our young curate never 
gets more than his orginal 100/. a year, and is therefore never called 
upon to pay more than his annual 10/.—a very unusual case; and 
assume, further, that the premiums accruing are invested at only 24 
percent, Even so, the aggregate standing to the credit of this account 
after forty years will be something over 690/., the clergyman being 
then only sixty-three years of age. Or let the process go on for 
another ten years at only the original rate of payment, and instead 
of 6901. there will be a very little short of 1,000J. to the credit of the 
account, though the aggregate of annual payments has amounted 
to no more than 500l., and the clergyman is no more than seventy- 
three. At this age many a man has still some vigour, and is far 
from unfit for the discharge of his clerical duties. 

But this example puts the case at. its worst, and applies to those 
who never get more than 100/. a year all their lives. Moreover, it 
assumes that the premiums are invested annually, at no more than 
the low rate soon to be the normal rate of interest of Consols. It 
assumes, further, that the premiums are always invested at par. 
But it is very seldom that a man’s clerical income remains at 1001. a 
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year during his life. If he chooses to take one of those ‘ small 
livings ’ which yield him a mere nominal income, the presumption is 
that he has some private means from which he supplements his pro- 
fessional stipend. In such cases—and they will be very few—the 
annual abatement of 10 per cent. upon his net clerical income will 
be less than 10/., the amount to his credit will go on increasing more 
slowly than before, and the aggregate at the end of thirty or forty 
years will be proportionately less than in the previous instance. But 
in this case the presumption is that there will be less need for making 
provision for a family than before, and less chance of the wife and 
children being left destitute. 

But take a more frequent case. Our curate who starts with 
1001. a year at twenty-three, finds himself with 1501. a year at 
twenty-six, gets a living of 3001. a year at thirty, is promoted to 
one of 500l. at forty, and at fifty is advanced to the discharge of 
archidiaconal functions, with an increase of income corresponding to 
the lofty title to which he has succeeded. Then, at every step up 
the ladder of preferment the 10 per cent. abatement increases at 
the same rate as before; every successive increment goes on at 
compound interest to swell the aggregate that stands in his name; 
till, in the case of that favoured few who are born to succeed in their 
profession, and who do succeed in carrying off the prizes, their credit 
balance in the end will count, not by hundreds, but by thousands— 
the increase of the fund going on automatically, the annual premium 
rising as the man’s income rises, and at the same rate at which this 
latter grows. 

But other cases will present themselves for special consideration. 
Many men are admitted to Holy Orders without any stipend. Assis- 
tant masters in our endowed schools are very frequently ordained in 
some dioceses—and I wish with all my heart this were the prac- 
tice in all dioceses, and that many more were so admitted to the 
ministry of the Church; such men do excellent work as kindly 
helpers to their clerical brethren, and are among the most valuable 
of those clerical volunteers who, to the parochial clergy, are their best 
friends—their friends in need. Such men, it may be said, have no 
clerical income that can be dealt with as stipends can, but they con- 
tinue to be members of the clerical profession; they are eligible at 
any moment for preferment, and, for the most part, they look to 
obtain such preferment sooner or later; they are not at all anxious 
to renounce their Orders. 

These men, being (as they undoubtedly are) by far the most 
cultured and learned of the clerical body, and having acquired, by 
their long training, habits of business and the faculty of making 
the most of their time, make very good working clergy when they 
take to pastoral work; while, on the other hand, during those years 
that they pass in, what I may call, the reserve, they are usually 
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making a far larger income than they ever make afterwards when 
they join the ranks of the town or country parsons. 

It is almost certain that such men would willingly contribute 
their annual payments to their own assurance accounts : no pressure 
would be required in their case. But if there were any reluc- 
tance, and if some should object, and if in their case compulsion 
were objected to, might it not well be insisted that any clergyman 
whose name did not appear upon the register of the assured should 
be considered as having retired from the profession, and should 
therefore be considered as no longer eligible for preferment by reason 
of his having so retired ? 

And this brings us to another aspect of the scheme proposed. 
The annual payment, which I have hitherto treated as an insurance 
premium only, would really be something more: it would be an 
annual levy upon the members of the clerical profession. It would 
be a fee which all the members of the profession would be called 
upon to pay. Just as every graduate of Cambridge or Oxford who 
has not withdrawn his name from his college books; or every bar- 
rister, whether practising or not, who still continues to be a member 
of his inn; or every solicitor whose name remains upon the rolls 
—is called upon to pay his annual fees for the privilege of belonging 
to a learned corporation or a profession of which he is a member, 
so should every clergyman be compelled to pay his annual fee ; though 
in his case such fee would be, not only a payment in the nature of a 
tax upon him as a member of the clerical profession, but it would 
be also the principal of a fund which would be accumulating for his 
own benefit, and standing to his credit against the time of his 
death or voluntary retirement. 

That word ‘ retirement’ introduces another question : What is to 
prevent any clergyman retiring from the profession at any moment 
and claiming his savings ? 

(1) In the first place, it will have been seen that the annual 
abatement, or fee, or subscription—call it what you will—is not to 
be regarded or treated as an insurance premium and nothing more. 
It is also the annual fee which a man pays as an equivalent for his 
continuing to be a member of the clerical profession. Of course, he 
may retire from his profession if he chooses ; but would it be equitable 
that, on his retirement, he should claim, not only all the principal 
sum which he has been called upon to contribute, but the compound 
interest as well ? 

Without venturing at this stage to go into details, it seems to 
me that in some cases it would be wise and equitable, in others it 
would not. Every case would have to be dealt with on its merits. 
At the worst, there would be the case of the clerical scamp whose 
career as a clergymen is practically closed, who could never again 
hope to make any professional income. At the other end of the 
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scale there would be the hopelessly disabled man, who could no longer 
continue to pay his fees, and whose future in this world was a blank. 
In the one case there should be reserved the right to withhold at 
least the accumulated interest ; in the other, it might easily be pro- 
vided—sometimes that the annual fee should be remitted, sometimes 
that the whole of the fund standing to his credit should be handed 
over to him without conditions, sometimes that a portion of the 
accumulated interest should be reserved for his family in the event 
of his death. Where a clergyman deserted his profession—either 
because he was practically compelled to resign, or because he was 
tired of it, or because he was in debt, or from any other unworthy 
motive—it might be provided that a certain discretion should be 
left in the hands of the body in whom the management of the fund 
was vested; and where, in their judgment, the retiring cleric could 
not make out a good case for himself, the accumulated interest at 
least might be withheld, such interest being paid over to a general 
fund, which might go to swell the resources of the corporation, and 
thus become a bonus fund for the benefit of the assured. 

(2) Very different from the cases of clergy retiring from the pro- 
fession on insufficient grounds, from caprice, or because of some moral 
pressure brought to bear upon them, would be the cases of those 
who were really past work and past hope of professional usefulness. 

(i.) In the case of the disabled clergyman still retaining a 
benefice, I incline to think that, as a rule, he should not have control 
over the sum standing to his credit during his lifetime. On the 
other hand, he might be relieved from all compulsory subscriptions 
at the age, say, of sixty-five. If he chose to go on adding to his 
accumulations, he could, of course, do so. 

(ii.) In the case of the clergyman retiring with a pension paid out 
of his former benefice (always supposing that this vicious practice 
should be allowed to continue), it would certainly be advisable that 
any sum for which he was liable for dilapidations might be paid 
out of the accumulations standing to his credit ; but, inasmuch as 
he would be still receiving some income from his profession, it would 
be advisable that the balance should be paid over only to his repre- 
sentatives at his death. 

(iii.) In the case of the unbeneficed there might be, and there 
would be sure to be, instances where a poor man would find himself 
without employment for months at a time, and even for longer 
periods. Would it not be hard to compel him to pay even the 
minimum annual fee when he was earning nothing? Observe that 
here, again, it would be no harder than it is for a lawyer to pay his 
annual subscription while earning nothing by his profession. But 
there always is, and there always would be, so much sympathy 
among the laity for the unbeneficed clergy that there would be very 
rarely any difficulty in providing for the minimum annual professional 
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charge. There would be sure to spring up societies and associations 
for arranging this; and, moreover, it would be found pretty certain 
that, as time went on, the financial position of the assurance fund 
itself would be such as to allow of the annual increment being placed 
to the credit of many needy clergy, whose cases might be considered 
and dealt with from time to time. 

What would be the effect of a clergyman’s retiring and claiming 
a return of his money? He would cease to be a member of the 
clerical profession, and be incapable of accepting preferment or 
officiating as a licensed curate. 

But might he not again return to work if he returned to a better 
mind? Clearly a locus ponitentie should be allowed in all cases 
which admitted of being satisfactorily explained. On the other 
hand, it would be impossible to allow of a man’s withdrawing from 
his profession (and so withdrawing from all restraints of discipline 
and responsibility) for as long as he pleased, and yet to give him the 
option of coming back to it at any moment, and being presented to 
a benefice without passing through some period of probation, or being 
subject to a searching inquiry as to how he had been spending his 
time and as to his present fitness to resume professional duties. 

It may be said that the minimum annual payment to be re- 
quired of the clergy under this scheme is too large. 

In the first place, it may be answered that such payments are not 
to be levied from the receivers of stipends in the case of the un- 
beneficed, but from their paymasters, whoever they may be. The 
curate would not be called upon to pay back anything that he had 
received. It would be his rector or vicar who would be chargeable. 

In the case of the beneficed clergy, again, the annual payment 
would be a first charge upon the income of his living; and in ac- 
cepting preferment the incumbent would take this annual charge 
into account in making his calculations, just as he now takes into 
account the amount of land-tax for which he is liable, or the interest 
upon any mortgage effected through the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. 

Thus far but little has been said on that part of the problem 
before us which is concerned with the pensioning of the aged clergy. 
We have assumed that they will leave families behind them, and for 
them our scheme aims at making some provision. But suppose the 
reverend gentleman has never married—what then? Then, on his 
retirement after loyally serving his time in the ranks, and finding 
himself, say, with a thousand or two pounds standing to his credit, 
two courses would be open to him: he might either withdraw his 
capital, and so withdraw from the profession ; or he might compound 
for a life annuity, surrendering all claim upon the principal and interest 
due to him. If he declined to accept either of these alternatives, 
a middle course would be at his option whether married or not, 
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whether a celibate or the father of a family: he might leave his 
capital where it was; but instead of adding to it he might, on 
superannuation, be entitled to receive interest upon it during his 
life. This would be his pension. At his death his family would 
receive whatever sum stood to his credit at the moment of his 
retirement. 

In putting forth a proposal like this, which aims at dealing with 
a great and acknowledged evil, an evil which is rapidly growing to 
the proportions of a scandal, I repeat that Iam not so presumptuous 
as to expect that it will be received without objections more or less 
reasonable, wrathful, or contemptuous. This generation is very 
strong in criticism ; we all have to run the gauntlet of that—we get 
quite as much of that as is good for us. What we really do want, 
however, is not such criticism as goes no further than pointing out 
faults, but such as may help forward the cause of reform wherever 
reform is urgently needed. This scheme may be as crude as you 
please. The present writer may be a mere country parson, as igno- 
rant and silly as—of course—they all are; but he does not speak 
without having long and honestly thought over the measure he ad- 
vocates. He has at length felt himself compelled to say his say in 
all earnestness, and with the deep conviction that in this matter 
the time for taking action has come. 


AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A FRENCH AMBASSADOR AT THE COURT 
OF CHARLES 1. 


Durinc the first five years following upon the restoration of the Stuarts 
France was represented in England by men of importance as diplo- 
matists and soldiers, such as Godefroy Comte d’Estrades, Gaston 
Comte de Cominges and others, whose correspondence is still kept in 
the archives of the French Foreign Office. With the exception of some 
extracts printed by Lord Braybrooke and by the Comte de Baillon, 
the bulk of this correspondence has been allowed to remain unpublished 
to the present day. Having had, recently, to read it, it seemed to 
me that, apart from the purely political and diplomatic point of view, 
many passages in those official despatches, especially when the Am- 
bassadors spoke more freely their mind and gave their opinions on 
the men and institutions of the country, deserved to be better known. 
To fulfil this object I selected the following extracts, which, bearing 
as they do on important persons and events, on men of letters and 
Court beauties, on the British Parliament and the British navy, on lord 
mayors and City banquets, on English fogs and on the Great Plague, 
correct, confirm or complete, on several points, Pepys, Evelyn, and 
Gramont. 


I. THe WATTEVILLE AFFAIR, 


On the morning of the 10th of October (n.s.), 1661, Mr. Pepys rose 
very early ; it was five o’clock, and the moon still shone in the sky. 
He had much to do, business to transact and things curious to observe. 
On this day the Swedish envoy was to make his entrée, and_there 
was to be ‘a fight for the precedence’ between the French and the 
Spanish Ambassadors. Nothing could better enliven the dull streets 
of the town than such a fray, and therefore Mr. Pepys was‘all the day 
long on tip-toe. 

As soon as morning light came there was a great noise of ‘ soldiers 
and people running up and down the street’; and Mr. Pepys hastened 
to and fro and bustled about as best he could. He peered at ‘the 
Spanish Ambassadors and at the French, and there saw great prepara- 
tions on both sides; but the French made the most noise and ranted 
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most, but the other made no stir almost at all; so that I was afraid 
the other would have too great a conquest over them.’ Bent upon 
making a day of it (as indeed it was in the history of the French and 
Spanish kingdoms), he:ran to Cheapside, as soon as he had had his 
meal, there to hear that ‘the Spanish hath got the best of it, and 
kill three of the French coach-horses and several men, and is gone 
through the city next to our King’s coach: at which it is strange to 
see how all the city did rejoice.’ Not so strange, however, for ‘ we 
do naturally all love the Spanish, and hate the French.’ 

‘ As I am in all things curious,’ Mr. Pepys continues, writing at 
a time of the day when it was not so well known as it is now that he 
was, indeed, curious in all things, ‘I ran after them, through all the . 
dirt and the streets full of people, till at last, at the Mewes, I saw 
the Spanish coach go, with fifty drawn swords at least to guard it, 
and our soldiers shouting for joy. And so I followed the coach, and 
then met it at York House, where the Ambassador lies; and there 
it went in with great state.’ After which this mouche dw coche ran 
to ‘ the French house,’ to enjoy the discomfiture of the hated ones; 
and a treat’it was to see them, ‘for they all look like dead men, and 
not a word among them, but shake their heads.’ To make things 
complete, Mr. Pepys gathers and notes with delight that ‘the French 
were at least four to one in number, and had neare 100 case of 
pistols among them, and the Spaniards had not one gun among 
them ; which is for their honour for ever and the others’ disgrace.’ 
He could now go home, ‘having been very much daubed with dirt,’ 
and triumph upon his wife, silly thing, who sided with the French—a 
result, probably, of her being so well read in La Calprenéde and Scudéry. 

But, as ‘il n’est si beau jour qui ne méne sa nuit,’ what was ‘to 
be Spain’s honour for ever did not long keep its lustre. Great was 
the anger of the young Prince of twenty-three who reigned then 
over France. Contrary to the advice of his own Minister, De Lionne, 
who was for a more conciliatory policy, he felt as if he had read Mr. 
Pepys’s own diary, and did not rest till he had washed away the 
memory of this ‘disgrace.’ His prompt action could be no surprise 
to his Ambassador, Count d’Estrades, Lieutenant-Général de ses 
Armées, and, later, a Marshal of France—one of the promotion of 
eight that took place at the death of Turenne, ‘la monnaie de M. de 
Turenne,’ as they were called, being, however, no false coin, as 
Marshal de Luxembourg, who was one of them, took care to testify. 
The unpublished instructions to D’Estrades when he was sent to 
England foresaw the very case that had happened, and showed that 
the matter would not be treated lightly. His Majesty enjoins 


a son Ambassadeur d’étre jaloux d’en conserver la dignité en la cour en laquelle il 
est envoyé, parce que c’est sur le maitre que rejaillissent les injures qu’il y regoit, 
et qu'il est obligé d’en avoir les derniers ressentiments, non seulement parce que 
son Ministre a été maltraité, mais parce que sa propre dignité a été méprisée. 
Vou. XXX—No. 175 HH 
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And further on 


Le Sieur d’Estrades en toutes rencontres conservera les prééminences qui sont 
dues au roi, ne se souffrant précéder par aucun ambassadeur que celui seul 
de l’Empereur, s’il en envoyait en Angleterre ; souffrira 4 sa gauche l’Ambassadeur 
d’Espagne, comme ceux de tous les rois qui ne relévent leur couronne immédiate- 
ment que de Dieu. Mais pour ceux de Venise. ... il ne les souffrira que derriére 
lui. 

What followed is well known. While King Charles the Second 
asked the other great diarist of his time—that is, John Evelyn—to 
draw up a ‘narrative in vindication of his Majesty and the carriage 
of his officers and standers-by,’ ! King Louis the Fourteenth got from 
his father-in-law all the satisfaction he wanted, namely, that henceforth 
Spanish ambassadors would cease to compete for precedence with the 
Most Christian King’s envoys. That (contrary to what is usually 
admitted) all this was due to Louis’s personal action, is shown by a 
private letter of De Lionne to D’Estrades, in which the Minister 
says— 

J’oubliai derniérement, en accompagnant la lettre de 8. M., de vous dire quelque 
chose en mon particulier sur l’incident que vous avez eu avec Bateville.2? Vous 
aurez sans doute appris qu’il a fait grand bruit ici, et beaucoup plus que I’affaire 
ne méritait. Je vous assure que j’ai fait mon devoir pour ce qui vous regarde . . 
en modérant autant qu’il a 6t6 en mon pouvoir tous les termes et sentiments avec 
lesquels S. M. vous en a écrit. Et vous en pourrez mieux juger, si vous avez su 
combien d’abord 8. M. témoigna par ses discours d’en étre touchée. 


D’Estrades was shortly after appointed Ambassador to Holland. 
He was on his way thither when asked by the English King to come 
again to London for a matter of importance. The matter was the 
sale of Dunkirk, which, after much bargaining on both sides and 
several sham break-offs, was arranged for 5,000,000 livres. 
D’Estrades had the honour to take possession of the town in the 
name of his master on October 22,1662. The first two millions 
were at once embarked on five boats and taken to the Tower, where 
they were honoured with a personal visit from the King. 


II. ComINGES. THE TONE AND MANNER OF HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


D’Estrades having now left for good, Louis and his adviser Lionne 
chose, to replace him at the British Court, the Comte de Cominges, the 
well-known soldier and diplomatist, who was, according to St. Simon, 
important toute sa vie. He was now in the fiftieth year of his age, 
and had done and seen much. 

Gaston Jean Baptiste de’ Cominges, Seigneur of St. Fort, Fléac, 
and La Réole, born in 1613, took part in the sieges of St. Omer, 


1 Reelyn’s Diary under the date Oct. 1, 1661 (O. 8.). 
2 Or Watteville, from Wattenveil in Thurgovia; he died in 1670. 
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Hesdin, Arras, and Aire, and was made, in 1644, lieutenant of the 
Gardes du Corps of the Queen-mother. From this date he always 
enjoyed the confidence of Anne of Austria, who entrusted to him 
several missions not a little difficult to perform, in which, however, he 
proved successful, To him it was she applied to have the notorious and 
popular Broussel, the ‘idol of the people,’ removed from Paris in the 
midst of the Fronde agitation; to him again was assigned the no 
less delicate task of conveying from the very Louvre to the Donjon de 
Vincennes the Princes Condé and Conti, and the Duke de Longue- 
ville * (1650). 

In the intervals of his military duties and of his various missions 
he found time to study; he enjoyed consideration at Court for being 
a man of thought and knowledge not less than a good swordsman and 
a good guitarist. We find him fighting a duel in 1639. ‘ Et comme ce 
mois,’ writes Bassompierre, ‘fut accompagné de force noces, il le 
fut aussi de force duels, comme celui d’Armentiéres, de Savignac, 
de Bouquant, de Roquelaure, de Chatelus, de Cominges, et autres.’ ‘ 
His skill on the guitar is honourably mentioned by Madame de 
Motteville, who relates how young Louis the Fourteenth, being very 
fond of music, asked her own brother to play his part with Cominges 
in his guitar concerts. ‘Dans les concerts de guitare qu'il faisait 
quasi tous les jours, il lui donnait une partie 4 jouer avec Com- 
minges.’> Adorned with such accomplishments, and an equally 
acceptable companion in times of peace and war, he found, as it 
seems, no great difficulty in pleasing the beautiful Sibylle d’Amalbi, 
whom he married in 1643. She too became famous as the Césonie 
of the Précieuses group, and as ‘la belle Cominges’ of the Great 
Monarch’s Court. 


Césonie est une précieuse de cour. Elle a beaucoup d’esprit, la gorge belle, et 
se sert quelquefois des choses que produit l’Hespérie [#.e. Spanish paint]. Elle 
aime la comédie et ne tient pas d’alcove réglée, parce que les femmes de cour n’obser- 
vent point de régles en cette rencontre. Elle loge dans le yee de Sénéque [2.e. 
Palais-Royal, built by Richelieu].° 


In 1653-4 Cominges followed the wars in Italy and Spain; from 
1657 to 1659 he was ambassador to Portugal, and not long after his 
return was appointed a knight of the Saint-Esprit (December 1661). 
The following year saw him ambassador to England. This, his last 
mission, is the one for which he especially deserves to be remembered. 

Cominges reached London on the 23rd of December, 1662, after 


* Cominges wrote an account of it, and it has been published with biographical 
notes by M. Tamizey de Larroque (Revue des Questions historiques, Oct. 1, 1671). 
Several despatches of Cominges, as ambassador to Portugal, were published by the 
same (Pons, 1885). 

* Mémoires, 1870, iv. 293. 

5 Mémoires, 1876, iv. 90 (1657). 

* Somaize, Dittionnaire des Précieuses,ed. Ch.. Livet, 1856, i, 55. 
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having had a very bad crossing ‘dans le yach de monsieur le duc 
d’Yorch.’ In his first letter to the King he thus describes his journey 


in his usual Court style :— 


Sire, je ne parlerais pas 4 Votre Majesté des incommo dités que j’ai souffertes dans 
le voyage, par le débordement des eaux, si je n’y étais nécessité pour excuser le peu 
de diligence que j’ai fait. Cen’est pas que je n’aie quasi forcé les éléments se rendre 
favorables 4 Ses desseins, mais tout ce que j’ai pu faire, aprés avoir évité deux ou 
trois naufrages sur la terre et souffert la tourmente sur la mer, g’a été de me 
rendre ici le 23 Décembre, style d’Angleterre. 


From this day forth a double, not to say a treble, correspondence 
begins: an official one with the King, a more familiar one with 
Lionne ; and then we find traces of a third one, containing only Court 
news, and destined again for the King, but not in his kingly capacity. 
Young Louis greatly appreciated those separate sheets of worldly 
information, and Lionne several times reminds the Ambassador of the 
necessity not to forget them. No wonder with a young Prince of 
twenty-four ; the real wonder is the personal care and attention with 
which the official correspondence was attended to by him, to the 
extent indeed of his being jealous of the private letters sent to 
Lionne by Cominges. 


Quoique je fasse toujours voir au Roi [Lionne writes] les lettres particuliéres 
dont vous m’honorez, et qu'il semblerait, cela étant, que ce fat la méme chose 
d’écrire 4 S. M. ou & moi, puisqu’Elle est toujours également bien informée, il 
faut, s'il vous plait, écrire toujours directement 4 S. M. quand méme vous n’auriez 
d’autre chose & lui mander que de l’avertir que vous n’en avez aucune matiére, et 
4 moi seulement trois lignes pour l’adresse du paquet. Ce qui m’a fait juger qu'il 
vaut mieux en user de la sorte, c’est que quand j’ai lu 4S. M. la derniére lettre 
dont vous m’avez favorisé, Elle me demanda pourquoi vous n’écriviez pas plutét 4 
Elle ; & quoi je repartis que c’était peut-étre par défaut de matiére assez importante 

. mais il me semble que 8S. M. ne se paya pas entiérement de cette raison et 
qu’Elle aimait mieux que vous en usassiez autrement. Vous lui ferez aussi grand 
plaisir de continuer ce que vous aviez commencé si galamment, en lui envoyant 
dans un feuillet séparé les nouvelles de la cour les plus curieuses.—(Aug. 5, 1663.) 


Cominges, there is no doubt, continued to send those ‘ feuillets séparés, 
but as the King appropriated them to himself, and perhaps handed 
them round to his more intimate friends, they are not to be found 
in the Foreign Office archives. As to the official correspondence, 
there are frequent allusions to the care with which the King read it 
himself, and to the remarks which it elicited from him. 

The means of conveying this correspondence were various. There 
were special messengers ; but the Ambassador used also the ‘ ordinaires,’ 
that is, the common post ; and then he was careful to cipher his 
letters. _In his correspondence with his sister, Madame, Duchess of 
Orleans, Charles the Second constantly complains of their letters being 
opened at the post. There was only one delivery each week in London 
and in Paris ; the Paris ordinaire left every Sunday.’ Another means 


7 And, later, every Saturday. (Cominges to Lionne, fept. 11, 1€64.) 
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of corresponding was to use the cover of a third person, in order not 
to rouse the curiosity of postal officers. 






Si vous voulez quelquefois m’écrire sous l’enveloppe d’un marchand [Cominges 
writes to Lionne], vous pourrez adresser vos lettres 4 Monsieur Aymé, chirurgien, 
Rue Rose Straet [sic], au Commun Jardin, et moi j’adresserai mes lettres 4 
Mr. Simonnet, banquier 4 Paris.—(Jan. 8, 1663.) 















III. ENGLIsH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 









‘Rue Rose Straet’ reminds us of the important fact that the 
French Ambassador did not know a word of English—not even, as 
we see, the word ‘street.’ He seems, to his honour be it said, to have 
objected on this account to his own appointment to London; but © 
his objection was overruled, as well it might: appointments to 
England would have been difficult indeed if the King had expected 
from his envoys a knowledge of English: but hedidnot. Cominges, 
as well as his predecessors and successors (for a long time), made not 
the faintest approach to an understanding of words or sounds. He 
writes of the Duke of ‘ Boquinquan,’ of the religion of the ‘ Kakers,’ of 
the Queen going to ‘ Tonnebriche,’ of the province called ‘ Yorkcher.’ 
A very witty letter being read at Court in the Royal circle, the Am- 
bassador thus describes the admiration it excited : 
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Sur ce raffinement, un chacun cria Very wel, very wel! Le Comte de Gramont 
expliquera l’énergie et la force de cette phrase anglaise 4 V. M.—(To the King, 
Nov. 6, 1664.) 










We see at a later date Cominges, Courtin, and Verneuil, the three 
having been appointed together ambassadors extraordinary to Eng- 
land, forwarding to France the speech from the throne, and remark- 
ing as to its contents, ‘ Nous nous en rapportons 4 ce qu’il [i.e. the 
interpreter] en dit, ne sachant pas cette langue,’ Nov. 1, 1665. In the 
same manner the Comte de Broglie, ambassador during the Regency, 
goes sometimes to the ‘ Drerum,’ and sometimes to the ‘Driwrome,’ , 
of the Princess of Wales, and describes at great length in his corre- 
spondence the political feuds between the ‘ wichs’ and the ‘thoris.’ 

As for Cominges, he did his best to make up for this deficiency, 
and, as everybody in society spoke French, his troubles on this account 
were not unendurable. They were great only when he had to do 
with lord mayors and aldermen ; then he had to call in an interpre- 
ter. He gathered information on English politics as best he could, 
to the satisfaction anyhow of his Government. ‘Sans flatterie,’ writes 
Lionne on the receipt of a despatch on the variety of religions in 
England, ‘rien ne peut étre plus clair, mieux couché par écrit, plus 
judicieux et plus solide, et vous pouvez facilement 4 ce prix-la vous 
consoler de ne pouvoir pas articuler un mot anglais.’ 

In one circumstance, at the least, the Ambassador’s anxieties, one 
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may suppose, ought to have been great. For the King himself, 
strange as it may seem, wrote to have a full report, not on politics, 
religion, or trade, but, of all things, on literature. This, undoubtedly, 
sounds very much to his honour; by this curious move the Great 
Monarch was on the verge, long before Voltairian times, of discover- 
ing Shakespeare. I have pointed out elsewhere that copies of the books 
of the master dramatist werethenin existence in some French libraries ; 
Surintendant Fouquet had one, which was sold with the rest of his 
books after his trial; another copy was to find its way to quite an 
unlooked-for place—into the very library of the patron of Racine and 
Boileau, in the collection of the Sun-King himself. There it lay, 
very little read, one may be sure, looking so queer, so unexpected, so 
uncouth, that the royal librarian, when making his catalogue, thought 
it proper to add to the name and title a few observations, for the 
King, courtiers, and savants to know what the thing was they 
handled ; and the thing was accordingly thus described by Nicolas 
Clément, bibliothecaire royal, in one of his slips, the original of which 
is still preserved in the public library in Paris, where I found it some 
years ago: 

Will. Shakspeare poeta anglicus . . . Ce poéte 4 l’imagination assez belle, il 


pense naturellement, il s’exprime avec finesse; mais ces belles qualités sont ob- 
scurcies par les ordures qu’il méle & ses comédies.—(A bout 1680.) 


To the royal question what would be Cominges’s answer? Just 
what would be expected from such a perfect courtier, well read in his 
classics and a sincere admirer of his own country’s literature :— 


L’ordre que je regois de V. M. (de m’informer avec soin et circonspection des 
hommes les plus illustres des trois Royaumes qui composent celui de la Grande- 
Bretagne, tant aux arts qu’aux sciences) [The passage between parentheses was 
ciphered in the original! ] est une marque de la grandeur et de I’élévation de son 
ame; rien ne me parait de plus glorieux, et V. M. me permetira, s’il lui plait, de la 
féliciter d’avoir eu une pensée si-digne d’un grand monarque et qui ne le rendra 
pas moins illustre dans les siécles 4 venir que la conquéte d’une place et le gain 
d’une bataille. Mu de curiosité, et l’esprit toujours tendu au service et 4 la gloire 
de V. M., j’avais déja jeté quelque plan pour m’éclaircir, mais je n’avais pas encore 
été fort satisfait. Il semble que les arts et les sciences abandonnent quelquefois 
un pays pour en aller honorer un autre 4 son tour. Présentement elles ont passé 
en France, et, s'il en reste ici quelques vestiges, ce n’est que dans la mémoire de 
Bacon, de Morus, de Bucanan et, dans les derniers siécles, d’un nommé Miltonius 
qui s’est rendu plus infame par ses dangereux écrits que les bourreaux et les 
assassins de leur roi. Je ne manquerai pourtant pas de m’informer fort soigneuse- 
ment et avec d’autant plus de joie que rien au monde ne me semble plus digne de 
V. M.—(April 2, 1663.) 


What further information Cominges gathered we do not know; 
he found perhaps his difficulties to increase as he sought to improve 
his knowledge, and had to encounter insuperable obstacles when he 
had to ascertain what was the literary worth of ‘le nommé Miltonius ’ 
in his capacity as Lycidas or Penseroso Milton. Shakespeare, at all 
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events, was suffered to remain unnoticed and the Sun-King could 
well pity his neighbours whose literature consisted in the works of 
four Latin authors, one of them an infamous man. 

Cominges’s despatch is the more remarkable as he was, conform- 
ably to his own assertion, a great friend of books, literature, and 
authors. He used to beguile the long empty hours of the days he 
spent in London by reading the best writers of antiquity. He finds 
himself, he declares to Lionne, in a country 












ou l’oisiveté régne comme dans son tréne. Si je n’aimais l'étude, je serais le plus 
malheureux de tous les hommes, mais je fais conversation avec tous les plus 
honnétes gens de l’antiquité, qui ont assez de complaisance pour souffrir que je les 
quitte et les reprenne sans leur faire ni civilité ni excuse.—(Dec. 3, 1663.) 








He would have, it may be here observed, bitterly suffered in his 
ambassadorial pride if he could have imagined why so much ‘ oisiveté ’ 
was his lot. The political part he had to play consisted in preparing 
arrangements, knitting into closer bonds France and England, the 
latter being on the verge of war with Holland and the former being 
obliged by treaty to help the States-General. But while Cominges 
fondly believed himself—a perhaps excusable, because a so very com- 
mon feeling—to be on the best terms with the sovereign to whom 
he was accredited, Charles the Second repeatedly declared to Madame, 
his sister, that he would have nothing to do with the punctilious 
and susceptible soldier. The French King, on his side, entertained 
similar feelings towards Lord Holles, the English Ambassador, who 
may perhaps have also suffered from ‘ oisiveté’ in Paris. From this 
concourse of circumstances arose the great influence of Madame and 
the paramount part she played by consent of both Kings in bringing 
France and England to sign at last (1670) a treaty of alliance. 

Cominges was curious not only about books but about menalso. We 
find him giving dinners to the more interesting among those he knew, 
philosophers and savants. We see thus at his table no less illus- 
trious guests than Huygens of Zulichem, well known already by his 
invention of the pendulum clock, and Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury. 
The latter he patronises very much, seeing in him a useful ‘ bon- 
homme,’ worthy to be enrolled among Louis the Fourteenth’s servants 
as a defender of royal authority and of the divine right of kings. He 
appeals to Lionne to pension him on this account and to let the pension 
be delivered through his own ambassadorial hands. 

Cominges on this occasion sends home the following characteristic 
account of the bonhomme, then in his seventy-fifth year : — 


































Dans deux jours messieurs de Zulchom, d’Hobbes et de Sorbiéres® doivent 


8 Sorbiéres wrote a book, full of slanders and calumnies on English society ; for 
which piece of mischief Louis the Fourteenth exiled him to Brittany. He was 
allowed to return to Paris later, with the assent of Charles, 
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diner chez moi; ce ne sera pas sans parler de vous aprés que nous aurons fait le 
panégyrique de notre maitre. Le bonhomme Mr. Hobbes est amoureux de Sa 
personne; il me fait tous les jours mille demandes sur Son sujet, qui finissent 
toujours par une exclamation et par des souhaits dignes de lui. Comme souvent il a 
pris envie 4 S. M. de faire du bien & ces sortes de gens, je ne craindrai pas de dire 
que jamais il ne peut étre mieux employé qu’en celui-ci. On peut le nommer 
Assertor Regum, comme il parait par ses ceuvres, mais du ndtre il en fait son héros.. 
Si tout cela pouvait attirer quelque libéralité, je vous prie que je puisse en étre le 
distributeur ; je la saurai bien faire valoir, et je ne crois pas que jamais bienfait. 
puisse étre mieux colloqué.—(July 13, 1663.) 





In his answer Lionne assures Cominges of the intention of the 
King to give something to Hobbes, but it remains doubtful whether 
the inclination of Louis to benefit ‘ces sortes de gens’ was extended 
in fact to the author of ‘ Leviathan.’ 





Je voudrais bien avoir pu faire le quatriéme de vos convives en ce diner que 
vous deviez donner & messieurs de Zulichem, Hobbes et de Sorbiéres. Je vois 
grande disposition au Roi de gratifier le second, mais n’engagez point Sa Majesté a 
rien que je ne vous le mande plus précisément. Si on prend la résolution de lui 
donner quelque chose, il ne passera que par vos mains, 8. M.s’en est déja expliquée 
de la sorte.—(Aug. 1, 1663.) 


Among the men with a name in literature whom Cominges used to 
meetat the English Court were, besides thethree above named, Gramont, 
whose mad pranks Cominges notices, usually with some indulgence, 
from time to time with sharpness and severity—as, for example, when 
having signed one of his despatches, the body of which is written by his 
secretary, he adds in the margin with his own hand— 
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M. le Chevalier de Gramont est arrivé depuis deux mois; il n’a point changé 
depuis le mariage, si ce n’est qu’il est devenu le plus effronté menteur du monde.— 
(To Lionne, January 28, 1665 ) 


















Saint Evremont also is named here and there in Cominges’s letters, 
and the Ambassador does his best to show that the old man deserves 
a better fate and that the order for his exile ought to be repealed. 
On the occasion of his official ‘ entrée,’ Cominges writes to the King— 


Les Frangais qui se sont trouvés en cette cour ont fait leur devoir, et le Chevalier 
dc Gramont y a paru avec la méme magnificence qu'il a accoutumé de faire en 
sembiables actions; le pauvre St.-Evremont, moins brave, mais plus affligé et 
inconsolable s’il n’avait quelque espérance qu’enfin V. M. lui pardonnera une 
faute ot son esprit a plus de part que son cceur.—(April 19, 1663.) 


This appeal to pity was reiterated the next year by the Marquis. 
de Ruvigny, who had been sent to England on a temporary mission ; 
but this, too, was of no avail: 










St.-Evremont se trouve en grande nécessité de santé et d'argent. 
d’Angleterre lui donna hier une pension de trois cents Jacobus. 
(Ruvigny to Lionne, Jan. 22, 1665.) 


Le Roi 
Il fait pitis — 
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IV. EriQuETTE AND CourT NEws. 


Having had to replace D’Estrades, it is no wonder that Cominges 
paid a very great attention to etiquette, and that his letters are full 
of particulars as to ceremonial and precedence. The stiffness of the 
rules and the importance of the smallest items seem at the present 
day very strange, people being no longer accustomed to such a tone 
of deep seriousness in such matters, except in despatches referring 
to Imperial Courts in Asia. When he first came to England 
Cominges had to face the unpleasant necessity of making his solemn 
entrée into London. Personally he was for eluding the thing 
altogether, for a cause very often alluded to in his despatches, namely * 
the expense. He felt the more inclined to this as a splendid entrée 
had just been made by Muscovite envoys, and the poor Ambassador 
experienced great anxiety how, with an indifferently well furnished 
purse, he could compete with these wrondrous northern people. A 
few days after his arrival in England he informs Lionne of the coming 
of ‘l’ambassadeur du grand-duc de Moscovie que l’on nomme ici 
empereur,’ and thus describes his entrée :— 


Vous saurez donc, Monsieur, que l’on lui a fait une entrée tout-d-fait extra- 
ordingire; tous les marchands ont pris les armes; les aldermans, qui sont les 
échevins, ont été le voir et le congratuler de son arrivée; le Roi le défraye et le 
loge, et aprés un mois de séjour il a eu aujourd’hui son audience ot quinze ou seize 
cents hommes de pied se sont mis sous les armes. . . . Son carrosse a entré dans 
Whitehall contre la coutume. II est vrai qu’il ne s’est pas couvert en parlant au 
Roi de la Grande-Bretagne, mais pour moi, quoi que les Anglais disent, je ne crois 
pas que ce soit tant par déférence que le Moscovite rend & S. M. B. que par vanité, 
voulant par ce moyen exclure l’Ambassadeur d’Angleterre de se couvrir parlant & 
lui. Je crois que ce que nous pouvons raisonnablement prétendre et demander, 
c’est l’entrée dans Whitehall, parce que pour l’entrée de la ville c’est une chose qui 
ne regarde que le bien que tirent les marchands de Londres du commerce de la 
Moscovie, qui, de leur propre mouvement, ont fait toute cette fanfare. 


Cominges goes on suggesting that as he cannot constrain the 
merchants to honour him with a similar ‘ fanfare,’ it would be advis- 
able for him to abstain altogether and not to make any entrée at all. 
It would save him a large sum of money, and everybody would be 
pleased, ‘ puisque l’on ne saurait jamais satisfaire les officiers, quelque 
méchante chére que l'on fasse et quelque libéralité que l’on pratique ” 
(Jan. 8, 1663). 

The King answers that he wants time to think about it and take 
counsel, for it is an impossibility to give at once an opinion ‘en des 
matiéres si graves’ (Feb. 25, 1663). Later on we see that he has 
made up his mind, and writes accordingly— 

Pour ce qui est d’éviter, comme vous le proposez, une entrée publique dans 


Londres, je ne le puis approuver; [for several reasons, the main of which is that] 
cet exemple s’introduirait bientdt et bien facilement pour tous les autres ambassa-~ 
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deurs, et quand il y aurait 4 l’avenir un ambassadeur d’Espagne 4 Londres, et que 
Yoccasion de pareilles fonctions n’arriverait plus, je n’aurais plus de moyen de faire 
voir au public qu’il céde le rang au mien sans le contester, et ne concourt plus avec 
lui en exécution de l’accommodement qui a été fait entre moiet le Roi mon beau- 
pére sur l’insulte de Batteville—(January 21, 1663.) 


The King, as we perceive, was bent upon preventing Mr. Pepys, and 
all the Pepyses innumerable in London and elsewhere, from recording 
the Batteviile incident as being ‘a disgrace for ever’ to the French 
name. Cominges made, therefore, his entrée and was able to send 
home a glowing account of the ceremony. 

Many were the questions and long were the discords raised by 
the then all-powerful goddess Etiquette. The presence in London of 
the Muscovite envoys was a constant source of perplexity to the Am- 
bassadors. The despatches to and from home are full of learned 
discussions as to the real reason why, as we have seen, they forbore 
to put on their hats before Charles the Second. Cominges is instructed 
to try and ascertain the true cause of such strange conduct, which 
could not fail to be full of meaning. He must, besides, consider and 
weigh carefully within himself what he will do when they come to 
see him : 

En cas que vous jugiez & propos de leur accorder la main chez vous, il reste 


encore & savoir si vous la devez accorder & tous trois... (The King to Cominges, 
Jan. 21, 1663.) 


When any breach of etiquette had been committed, it is needless 
to say, after what had taken place with D’Estrades, that Cominges was 
not slow to resent it. On the [9th of November] 1663, Mr. Pepys 
happened to dine with the Lord Mayor, for it was his luck to be 
usually present when something memorable was to take place. They 
had, he says, ‘ ten good dishes to a messe, with plenty of wine of all 
sorts;’ but ‘it was very unpleasing that we had no napkins nor 
change of trenchers, and drank out of earthen pitchers and wooden 
dishes. It happened that, after the lords had half dined, came the 
French Ambassador up to the lords’ table, where he was to have sat ; 
he would not sit down nor dine with the Lord Mayor, who was not 
yet come, nor have a table to himself, which was offered; but in a 
discontent went away again. After haddined . . . I went upto the 
ladys’ room, and there stayed gazing upon them.’ While Mr. Pepys was 
enjoying this last amusement, Cominges was writing to Louis Quatorze 
and describing how, though he had arrived at the appointed hour, 
people had sat at table before his coming; and how he had done 
all he could to prevent, or at least extenuate, this ‘incivilité grossiére 
et barbare.’ 

On me conduisit jusqu’é la salle du festin, ot je trouvai M. le Chancelier et le 
Conseil du Roi, qui étaient déja 4 table. Je fus surpris de cette grossiére incivilité. 


Néanmoins, pour éviter de faire une affaire, je pris le parti de donner lieu & ces 
messieurs de réparer cette faute, si elle s’était faite par ignorance ou par mégarde,. .. 
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Je marchai droit 4 eux, & dessein de leur faire une raillerie de leur bon appétit. 
Mais je les trouvai si froids et si interdits que je jugeai & propos de me retirer.— 
(Nov. 9, 1663.) 


A flow of despatches then passed between London and Paris on 
the subject ; the municipal officers hastened to present the excuses 
of the Mayor; then Lord St. Albans came in the name of the King; 
then the Lord Mayor himself came in state to explain matters. 


Le lendemain 4 11 heures, on m’avertit que le Maire était parti pour me faire 
visite; il arriva un moment aprés, suivi de dix ou douze carrosses et une assez 
grande troupe de peuple qui suivit ce cortége par curiosité. Il entra chez moi 
avec les marques de sa dignité, c’est-d-dire I’épée [etc. etc.]. Il arréta un moment 
dans ma salle basse, peut-étre en intention que je l’y allasse recevoir; mais un de. 
mes secrétaires lui ayant dit qu’il y avait du feu dans la salle haute et que je n’étais 
pas achevé d’habiller, ayant employé toute la matinée a faire mes dépéches, il monta 
en haut, et sitét je l’allai prendre, pour le conduire dans ma salle d’audience. Je 
ne voulus point l’entendre qu'il ne fat assis. D’abord il me témoigna qu’il était 
bien faché qu’il ne pouvait s’expliquer en frangais, mais qu'il avait amené un 
interpréte. 


My lord then begs to be excused for what had taken place, and asks 
Cominges to come again and dine with him. ‘Comme Iinterpréte ne 
s’acquitta pas trop bien de son devoir’ the Ambassador requested the 
town provost, ‘ qui parle assez bien frangais,’ to translate his own haran- 
gue, which was to the effect that he would, with the assent of his 
master, forget entirely the indignity he had suffered and would willingly 
dine with his lordship, provided the same company be present, which 
being agreed to, the Lord Mayor rose to go. 


Je conduisis le Maire jusques 4 son carrosse, lui donnant toujours la porte 
mais conservant toujours la main droite. Le tout se passa avec satisfaction des 
deux cétés.—(Nov. 12, 1663.) 


It would be unfair to Cominges not to state that his English col- 
league made himself scarcely less troublesome in Paris. Lord Holles, 
‘a man,’ says Burnet, ‘ of great courage, but of as great pride,’ wanted 
to be addressed as ‘ Your Excellency,’ but not to have to return the 
compliment. De Lionne, who had long given him the desired appel- 
lation, ceased, seeing that he was not answered in the same way. 
The same thing happened with Chancelier Séguier ; on the request 
of Lord Holles it had been agreed they would call each other ‘ Your 
Excellency,’ 
et M. le Chancelier ayant commencé, l'autre lui respondit ‘ Vous,’ dont il fut offensé 


au dernier point. Cependant rien n’avance, dont je suis au désespoir, trouvant 
qu'il est bien facheux que pour des choses de cette nature tout demeure.® 


If the fly-leaves of Court news which Cominges used to enclose 
in his parcels, for the amusement of his master, appear to have 


® Madame to her brother, Charles the Second, June 22, 1664.—Henriette-Anne 
@’ Angleterre, by the Comte de Baillon, 1886, p. 155, 
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been lost, we may gather from several of the official despatches some 
idea of their contents. For there was only a nwance then between 
Court news and political news, and we constantly find the one mixed 
up with the other. The Ambassador’s statements do not contradict, 
but rather confirm, the impression to be gathered in reading Gramont 
and Pepys. We see one by one appear in his pages the names of 
Mile. Stewart, Mlle. de Hamilton, Madame Middleton and the other 
famous nanies to be seen to-day written under the portraits at 
Hampton Court. The painter, the ambassador, the diarist all agree. 
Cominges has descriptions of the King dining at the Embassy : 


Ma maison sera ouverte demain, . . . Le Roi et Monsieur le Duc d’York me 
feront ’honneur d’y diner. Ce n’est pas que j’aie prié sa Majesté, mais il a voulu 
étre de la partie de tous les illustres débauchés de son royaume.—(To Lionne, 
Feb. 15, 1663.) 


The Queen goes to take the waters :-— 


La Reine avec sa cour, qui est assez nombreuse, est toujours 4 Tonnebridge, o& 
les eaux n’ont rien produit de ce que V’on avait espéré. On peut les nommer les 
eaux de scandale, puisqu’elles ont pensé ruiner les femmes et les filles de réputation 
—jentends celles qui n’avaient pas leurs maris. Il a fallu un mois entier, et 4 quel- 
ques-unes davantage, pour justifier leur conduite et mettre leur honneur 4 couvert, 
et méme |’on dit qu’il s’en trouve encore quelques-unes qui ne sont pas hors d’affaire.— 


(To the King, Aug. 1663.) 


If the waters do not produce any effect upon poor Catherine of 


Portugal, the case is quite different with the ‘ Sultanes-Reines.’ 


La suite des divertissements et des plaisirs va 4 l’ordinaire. La Sultane-Reine 
est un peu changée, mais, comme l’on a contribué 4 ce changement, au lieu de 
donner du dégodt, il produit de nouveaux charmes.—(To Lionne, July 28, 1664.) 


The ‘ divertissements,’ however, were sometimes of a less attractive 
sort, and Charles had to take part in university festivities, concerning 
which Cominges, lover as he was of the ancients, writes— 


La cour n’est: point de retour de son progrés: c’est ainsi que l’on parle ici. Elle 
doit arriver aujourd’hui 4 Oxford, ot elle doit séjourner quatre jours dans les 
divertissements que peut donner une université dont les acteurs ne sont pas pour 
Yordinaire de la plus agréable ni de la meilleure compagnie du monde. Lon parle 
de diverses comédies, de plusieurs harangues, de panégyriques, d’épithalames oii le 
grec, le latin, l’hébreu, l’arabe, le syriaque seront les langues les plus connues. Je 
suis assuré qu’aprés tous ces mauvais divertissements l’on sera bien aise de 
retourner &4 Whitehall pour en prendre de plus agréables.—(To the King, Oct. 16, 
1663.) 


What those Whitehall amusements were is thus described in a 
letter of the same year : 


Il y a bal de deux jours l’un et comédie aussi; les autres jours se passent au 
jeu, les uns chez la Reine, les autres chez Madame de Castlemaine, ou la com- 
pagnie ne manque pas d’un bon souper. Voila, sire, 4 quoi l’on passe ici le temps. 
L’approche de la tenue du Parlement donnera bientét d’autres pensées; les plus 
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habiles ont déja commencé a faire leurs cabales, et les autres attendent l’occasion 
pour faire valoir leur talent dans une si célébre assemblée.—(January 25, 1663.) 


V. THE LIBERTIES OF ENGLAND. 


Other curiosities of the land sometimes attract the notice of the 
Ambassador ; foremost among them that strange thing he has just 
named—the Parliament. The importance of this institution was 
well known in France, where its working was the cause of unceasing 
wonder. When D’Estrades was sent to England he was provided 
with instructions drawing his attention to the Westminster assembly 
and to its democratic tendencies. The royal despatch supplied him, 
on the subject of the English nation and its representatives, with the 
following important particulars :— 

Le Sieur d’Estrades n’ignore pas que la monarchie d’Angleterre est composée 
de trois royaumes, dont les habitants différent d’inclination et de mceurs. Ona 
méme accoutumé de dire de leurs propensions que les Anglais sont Italiens, les 
Ecossais sont Frangais, et les Irlandais Espagnols. Ils ne conviennent tous qu’en 
une seule et méme chose, qui est de travailler avec application en toutes rencontres 
& diminuer l’autorité royale et la rendre le plus qu’ils peuvent dépendante de leurs 
Parlements, qui sont les états-généraux de chaque royaume, et non pas un simple 
corps de justice, pour la rendre aux particuliers, comme en France, 


In the same way as he had been questioned about literature, 
Cominges was asked by the King to draw up a report concerning parlia- 
mentary institutions. Louis, in his letters, several times alludes to the 


expected report, and assures his Ambassador of the care with which 
he will read it. The report comes,'® and the King at once writes— 


J’ai regu . . . votre discours sur I’institution, les fonctions et l’autorité du 
Parlement d’Angleterre, que je me propose de lire avec grand plaisir et d’en tirer une 
idée qui me demeurera dans l’esprit pour ma pleine instruction sur une matiére 
si importante et que l’on a tous les jours occasion de traiter.—(April 8, 1663.) 


He did not delay much before fulfilling his intention, for Lionne 
writes on the same day— 

Depuis que le Roi a signé la lettre qu’il vous écrit, S. M. a eu le temps d’écouter 
avec grande attention, d’un bout 4 l’autre, la lecture du bel écrit que vous lui avez 
adressé touchant les Parlements d’Angleterre. Je vous avais toujours bien cru, 
monsieur, un cavalier fort éclairé et trés habile, mais je vous demande aujourd’hui 


pardon du tort que je vous ai fait longtemps de ne vous avoir pas cru de cette 
force. Jamais je n’ai rien vu de mieux couché par écrit, de plus judicieux et de 


plus curieusement recherché. 


The working of the liberal institutions of England is very often 
noticed by Cominges. A subject and correspondent of the Sun-King, 
he could not but blame them, but his astonishment at such customs 
and his very blame redound not a little to the honour of the country. 
The personal liberty enjoyed by citizens in a town unprovided with 
a Bastille is, for the Ambassador, a cause of endless wonder. Think of 


1° This report seems unfortunately to be lost. 
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a Parliament ‘ou les membres n’ont pas seulement la liberté de parler, 
mais encore de faire des choses surprenantes et extraordinaires, 
jusques 4 citer les plus qualifiés 4 la barre!’ Think of an earl of 
Bristol remaining free about town when he has accused the Lord 
Chancellor of high treason ! 


Voila un procés dans les formes [writes Cominges, utterly bewildered], entre un 
particulier et le Chancelier appuyé de sa dignité, de ses services, de la bonne 
volonté du Roi, de celle de la Reine-mére, du duc d’York (dont madame sa femme 
accoucha hier d’un gargon), de tous les courtisans, et cependant il se proméne sur 
le pavé comme un autre et ne désespére point d’un bon succés, J’avoue 4 V. M. 
que je perds la tramontane et que je crois étre plus loin que le cercle de la lune.— 
(To the King, July 28, 1663.) 


So extraordinary is the case that Cominges recurs to it in his private 
letters, and, addressing De Lionne, writes again— 


Je m’imagine 4 tous moments étre transporté aux antipodes quand je vois un 
particulier se promener par les rues, assister comme juge dans le Parlement, étre 
visité de sa cabale, et n’en pas faire une moins bonne vie, aprés avoir accusé de 
crimes capitaux le premier officier de I’Etat, parfaitement bien auprés du Roi son 
maitre, appuyé de la Reine-mére, et beau-pére du fils de la maison. 


To which Lionne answers with a great appearance of truth— 

Si quelqu’un avait attaqué ici Mr, le Chancelier au Parlement, vous croyez bien 
qu'il ne jouerait pas tous les jours au boulaingrain et qu’il y aurait peu de presse 
avoir son alliance.—(Aug. 5, 1663.) 


The navy of England, the religions of England, are also causes of 
wonder, the former being also one of deep and sincere admiration. 
Cominges accompanies the King on a visit to the dockyards by the 
Thames. 

Nous vimes dans ce lieu-ld tous les vieux généraux et capitaines de Cromwell, 
qui sont fort affectionnés et pleins de confiance 4 cause de leurs derniéres victoires 
contre les Hollandais. Le Roi me dit devant eux qu’ils avaient tous eu la peste, 
mais qu’ils étaient parfaitement guéris et moins susceptibles de maladie que les 
autres, Je vous avoue, sire, qu'il n’y a rien de plus beau 4 voir que toute cette 
marine, rien de plus grand ni de plus majestueux que ce grand nombre de vaisseaux 
faits et & faire, cette nombreuse quantité de canons, de mits, de cordages, de 
planches et autres machines nécessaires 4 cette sorte de guerre.—(Nov. 6, 1664.) 


All that machinery was put to use in the following year, with no 
small effect, as everybody knows. 


VI. ENGLISH AND FRENCH RELIGIONS. 


As for the variety of religions in England, the Ambassador was 
greatly puzzled by them. His tone when he speaks of ‘ Kakers’ and 
‘ Millénaires’ is not very respectful, and he anticipates catastrophes from 
this want of uniformity in creeds. A devout Christian himself, he 
was no bigot, and spoke of the minor beliefs of his co-religionaires 
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with a freedom not at all unusual in his time. Madame de Sévigné, 
as is well known, would never accept the not unimportant dogma of a 
possibility of endless punishments after death. Cominges spoke 
with no great admiration of indulgences and consecrated beads. 


Jouissez donc 4 loisir [he writes to Lionne] de la vue de monseigneur le 
Légat, qui vous fera, si je ne me trompe, un trés favorable accueil, ayant autant 
travaill6 que vous avez fait 4 sa mission. Sans ingratitude il ne saurait vous 
refuser un bon nombre d’indulgences et de grains bénits, puisque, aprés les emporte- 
ments de sa famille et la fermeté du Roi, il vous doit l’honneur d’un si beau et si 
magnifique emploi. S’il vous en tombe sous la main—je ne dis pas des emplois— 
je n’en veux pas de si ruineux—envoyez-m’en une bonne quantité, car voici un 
pays ou l’on peut les employer, bien que la plus grande partie des hommes et des 
femmes qui ’habitent n’en fassent guére d’état. 


The other part, however, is in such a need of them as to 


6puiser le fond qu’en aura fait le Légat au sortir du lieu de leur source.—(June 19, 


1664.) 


When the question was of the main problems of our lives 
Cominges’s tone was quite different. Having been advised by Lionne 
to take some diversion, because it would do good to his mind and 
improve his health, he answers— 

Mon age ne me permet plus ces inutiles occupations, et ce qui me reste de temps 
& vivre je veux l’employer & mourir, regardant le passé pour le détester, et 
l'avenir pour l’éternité. Que vous semble, monsieur, de ces réflexions? Ne sont- 
elles pas chrétiennes et ne valent-elles pas mieux que celles de certaines gens qui, & 
cinquante ans, volent le papillon et vont se bréler 4 la moindre lumiére qui les 
éblouit P Je n’ai que trop longtemps suivi de si mauvais exemples.—(Dec. 24, 1663.) 


His feelings were, in fact, similar to Montaigne’s, who in a famous 
passage of his ‘Essays’ declares that the great thing in life is to 
‘ build one’s death.’ 

Looking around him Cominges was struck with the multiplicity of 
beliefs entertained by the nation, and his forebodings were accordingly 
very sombre. He shudders when thinking of ‘cette nation qui est 
tellement perdue et abimée dedans les fausses religions que je ne 
sais s'il ne faudrait point plus d’un miracle pour la sauver’ (to the 
King, Sept. 13, 1663). On another occasion he informs Lionne of the 
burial of a Dissenting minister: ‘Depuis six jours l’on enterra un 
ministre de l’opinion de la troisiéme monarchie, qui fut accompagné 
de plus de dix mille hommes.’ Lionne having enquired what was 
meant by the ‘third monarchy,’ the Ambassador answers that he had 
mistaken ; he ought to have spoken of ‘ la cinquiéme monarchie, qui est 
celle des justes, sous laquelle le monde doit finir, assez semblable.& 
Yopinion des millénaires, auxquels se joignent les anabaptistes, les 
kakers et beaucoup d’autres extravagants.’ Add to this a number of 
prophets and soothsayers as well in society as out of it, and who 
pestered Cominges with their visits and with attempts to convert him. 
Vain, however, were their efforts, as this letter testifies :— 
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La curiosité naturelle que j’ai de‘prendre quelque connaissance des choses qui se 
passent dans le monde m’a attiré les visites du Comte de Pembroke ... .Ce 
seigneur, qui n’a non plus de malice qu’un mouton . . . est tellement plein et 
¢oiffé de toutes les révélations dont je vous ai entretenu ces jours passés, et a une 
telle envie que chacun soit aussi égaré de bon sens qu’il l’est, qu’il emploie toute sa 
plus fine rhétorique 4 me jeter dans son parti. . . . Il est convaincu que vous étes 
un parfaitement honnéte homme, capable des plus grandes choses, mais il dit que 
ces grandes qualités ne suffisent pas, et que beaucoup d’excellents personnages qui 
les possédent traitent le plus souvent toutes les prophéties de ridicules. Je lui 
avouai sincérement que je vous croyais un peu touché de cette maladie, et que 
l’on aurait assez de peine 4 réduire votre esprit 4 une soumission aveugle.. . Voila 
le seul divertissement que j’aie en Angleterre, mais s’il continue je suis résolu de 
quitter la ville . . . ces fols s’6tant mis dans la téte de me persécuter et de me 
vouloir ériger en prophéte, qui, dans le bon sens, n’est autre chose que de courir les 
rues, faire beaucoup de grimaces, répondre hors de propos par monosyllabes, lever 
les yeux au ciel, n’éter point son chapeau et étre fort malpropre. . . . 

C’est trop faire le fol dans la semaine sainte; il faut du moins mettre quelque 
intervalle entre ces folies et les ténébres que je vais ouir. Le Roi m’a fait ’honneur 
de me préter sa musique frangaise, qui attire chez moi beaucoup de beau monde, et 
principalement madame de Castlemene, que je vas régaler de mon mieux.—(To 
Lionne, April 17, 1664.) 


A Catholic chapel was annexed to the Embassy by diplomatic 
privilege, and there Cominges had the pleasure not only to ‘régaler’ 
with good music ‘ madame de Castlemene’ and people in society, but 
to secure every day a large attendance to the masses said there by his 
chaplain. His pleasure on this score would have been unmixed, but 
for the expense, which was heavy; but he considered it unpolitical, as 


well as unchristian, to retrench on this item. In one of his numerous 
complaints concerning his insufficient salary and the high prices one 
had to pay for everything in London we read— 


Sans contredit voici bien le lieu du monde oi il se fait le plus de dépense et oa 
Yon fait le plus de litiére d’argent. Je trouve que nous sommes bien heureux qu'il 
n’y ait point ici d’ambassadeur d’Espagne. Il faudrait bien que notre Maitre ouvrit sa 
bourse. I] n’est pas possible de vivre ici pour deux mille é6cus par mois. Sans parler 
des choses extraordinaires, le louage des maisons, le change de l’argent et le port des 
lettres consomme un tiers de ce que medonne S.M, Jene me plaindrais pas sij’avais 
de quoi soutenir cette dépense, mais la honte de succomber serait pour moi le dernier 
des supplices . . . Je ne vous ai pas seulement parlé de la dépense de ma chapelle, 
sur laquelle je n’avais jamais fait d’état, et si il est vrai qu’elle est forte et si 
nécessaire qu’il vaudrait mieux retrancher toutes choses que de ne pas faire cette 
dépense avec magnificence. J’ai tous les jours six messes qui ne suffisent pas 4 la 
foule qui se trouve pour les ouir. Il y a jusqu’d soixante et quatre-vingt com- 
munions tous les dimanches et le nombre va bien augmenter sitét que l’on donnera 
la chasse aux prétres.—(To Lionne, April 19, 1663.) 

& 


VII. La C&éLEBRE AMBASSADE. 


For a few years this correspondence went on, thickly inlaid on 
both sides with compliments and congratulations. Many other sub- 
jects were adverted to concerning the various parts of the world— 
America, Morocco, the Guinea coast, the Indies. We sometimes 
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hear that the English have captured three thousand Moors off Tan- 
giers, and Cominges is instructed to barter for them and try and 
obtain them as a gift or for a money consideration, and to have them 
sent to row in the French galleys. But the negotiation fails, the 
English Government preferring to keep their slaves for themselves 
(Aug. 12, 1663 ; May 5, 1664). Sometimes presents are brought 
from the Indies for Charles; among them ‘une fort grosse perle . . . 
que la nature avait eu dessein de faire ronde et blanche, mais elle n’a 
pas réussi’ (Aug. 18, 1664). On other occasions news comes from the 
Court of Rome of a very great prodigy: one of the arms of the angel 
at Castle Sant’ Angelo has been struck off by lightning ; upon which 
Lionne remarks, ‘ sur quoi cette cour la plus superstitieuse qu’aucune 
autre ne manque pas de faire de belles prédictions’ (To Cominges, 
March 14, 1663). 

Business, however, did not progress at all. The great question 
of the time, the question of the treaty, remained where it was. 
Cominges complained of his enforced inactivity, quite unaware that 
something was being done, and a negotiation conducted apart from 
himself. The real ambassador from England to France, and from 
France to England, at that time was one and the same person, namely, 
as we have already seen, Madame, Duchess of Orleans. Charles the 
Second never liked Cominges and is loud in his denunciations of him 
in his letters to his sister; and as for Louis, his opinion concerning 
the English Envoy never varied, and he was wont to write of ‘ milord 
Ollis,’ ‘Je le tiens trop peu capable d’une négociation de cette 
importance et doute fort qu’on la lui voulut confier’ (To Cominges, 
Nov. 25, 1663). Several attempts were made, however, to follow a 
more regular line. In 1664 Cominges was supplemented with the 
Marquis de Ruvigny, a Protestant allied to several great English 
families,’ but with little result. Later on Louis decided upon send- 
ing ‘ une célébre ambassade extraordinaire en Angleterre.’- There were 
to be three Ambassadors, instead of one : le Duc de Verneuil, a natural 
son of Henry the Fourthand Henrietta de Balzac, Marquise de Verneuil 
(‘Isaw,’ writes Evelynin his Diary, ‘the Duke of Verneuille, base-brother 
to the Queen-mother, a handsome old man and a greate hunter’); 
Courtin, chosen by the King because he would have in England ‘ un 
homme de son conseil qui ait une intelligence particuliére de la 
jurisprudence ;’ and then Cominges himself. 

From this time the part played by Cominges dwindled very much ; 
the real Ambassador was Courtin, who, however, completely failed, hetoo, 
in his mission. The object of it was to prevent war between England 
and the Dutch Republic; and the instructions to the three explain 
that if war is not averted, the English will very possibly have the 
better of it ; 

"The Russells, for example. Ruvigny became naturalised in England in 1680, 
and died at Greenwich in 1689. 

VoL. XXX—No. 175 II 
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saprés quoi il serait trés difficile aux autres Puissances de contester aux Anglais 
cet empire de la mer auquel ils ont de tout temps aspiré, et dont aujourd’hui ils 
se montrent si avides qu’on peut dire que ce dessein et celui de s’emparer de tout 
le commerce du monde sont les deux véritables causes de tout ce trouble et 
de toutes ces querelles qu’ils suscitent. présentement aux dits Etats (viz. to 
Holland). 


The three Ambassadors set to work in order to fulfil the instruc- 
tions thus drawn for them, not without wisdom and foresight; but 
their efforts were of no avail. War broke out. The machinery described 
by admiring Cominges the year before was put to use, with the 
result that the Dutch fleet was scattered to the winds and the waters 
by the Duke of York (June 1665). There were great rejoicings in 
London, and bonfires in the streets. Owing to their capacity as 
mediators, the French envoys considered they had to abstain from 
taking part in them, which angered the mob very much; they were 
hooted and their windows broken. But while any breach of etiquette 
by officials was resented to the extent, as we have seen, of bringing 
nations to the verge of war, the doings of mobs were (not unwisely) 
esteemed as of no import. Cominges had already had some time 
before an ‘ émeute’ before his house, but he had taken almost no 
notice. It is strange to compare the tone of the despatches concern- 
ing the affair at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, and the way in which 
the Ambassadors report the siege laid round their abodes on the occa- 
sion of the victory. 

Mon histoire n’est pas longue [writes Courtin to Lionne]; j’en ai été quitte 
pour une douzaine de vitres cassées dans la chambre de M. votre fils, et M. de 
Cominges a plus de sujet de se plaindre que moi; si nous n’eussions été sages, vous 


eussiez oui parler d’une grillade d’ambassadeurs, car toutes les rues étaient pleines 
-de charbon fort allumé. 


‘ If I were not afraid of Fame,’ writes classical Cominges, ‘ of Fame 
that is wont to magnify things, I would not even mention what has 
taken place.’ 


Vous saurez donc, monsieur, pour l’oublier un moment aprés, que, pour ne rien 
faire d’indécent ni de contraire & la qualité de médiateur, j’ordonnai 4 mes gens de 
ne point faire de feu devant ma porte, mais bien de donner du bois pour augmenter 
celui des voisins en cas qu’ils en demandassent, Soit que d’abord ils n’y prissent 
pas garde, ou que les fumées du vin ne leur eussent pas encore monté 4 la téte, 
l'on me laissa en repos jusques & minuit. Mais peu aprés il sembla bon a une multitude 
de canailles, qui croyait sans doute témoigner son zéle pour la patrie et son 
aversion pour les Frangais, d’attaquer ma maison avec leurs sobriquets ordinaires, 
et ensuite avec une gréle de cailloux qui me fit abandonner ma chambre pour 
éviter d’étre blessé dans une si belle occasion. Mes gens, braves comme des lions 
enchainés, s’émurent aux insolences et coururent aux armes, chacun selon sa pro- 
fession, c’est-i-dire que les broches faisaient V’avant-garde et les pistolets et. mous- 
quetons le corps de la bataille. Les choses ainsi ordonnées, je crus qu'il était 4 
propos de calmer cette fougue militaire. Ainsi, aprés une harangue de remercie- 
ments, je fis retirer mes troupes... . Les ennemis profitant de ma prudence, qu’ils 
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appelaient faiblesse, marquérent toutes les avenues de ma maison d’un nombre 
infini de croix blanches, avec une inscription qui disait: ‘ Dieu veuille avoir pitié 
et miséricorde de cette pauvre maison!’ et, comme si véritablement la peste en efit 
déja ravagé les habitants, chacun se retira avec des cris et des huées.—(June 22, 
1665.) 


The son of Lionne, whom Courtin mentions, had been sent over to 
England, very much in the same manner as Chesterfield would have 
had his own to live in France, in order to see the world, to improve 
his manners, and to lose his timidity. On this last score no better place 
could be appointed for a young gentleman than the Court of Charles 
the Second; and it is very curious to see with what sort of fatherly 
care Courtin watched over the young man’s successes. His letters on 
this subject read very much like Chesterfield’s ; the difference of time 
and place is scarcely perceptible ; the worldly wisdom of ‘l’ancien 
régime’ was true to itself from the beginning to the end. 


Mr. votre fils [Courtin writes to Lionne] commence comme les honnétes gens 
font: il est un peu honteux; mais nous lui avons donné du courage et Mr. 
d’Trval [P] l’a si bien servi qu’enfin il a fait sa déclaration, qui a été fort bien regue 
par une des plus jolies filles d’Angleterre. C’est mademoiselle Genins, qui est 
auprés de madame la Duchesse d’Yorc; elle est petite, mais d’une fort jolie taille ; 
elle a le teint admirable, les cheveux comme vous avez vu autrefois ceux de 
madame de Longueville; les yeux vifs et brillants et la peau la plus fine et la plus 
blanche que j’aie jamais vue. Madame Ja Duchesse, qui est assez sévére aux autres, 
trouve qu’ils sont si bien assortis qu’elle est la premiére a les favoriser; la Reine- 
mére, le Roi, toute la cour est dans les mémes sentiments. On en rit, mais je vous 
assure que I’affaire va bien et qu’elle ne vous doit donner aucune inquiétude, car 
vous pouvez bien croire que je mettrais comme on dit le ‘ hold!’ si je voyais que 
notre cavalier allat trop avant. Mais sa galanterie est justement au point oi il 
faut qu’elle soit pour le rendre honnéte homme et je vous en ferai savoir le progrés. 
—(May 24, 1665.) 


More Chesterfieldian even is the next letter, where the respective 
merits of youth and age are compared. 


Mr. votre fils est un infidéle; le Roi d’Angleterre l’a découvert et la vérité 
est, comme je vous l’ai mandé, qu'il s’est piqué d’honneur et qu’il n’a pas voulu que 
nous le puissions soupgonner d’étre capable d’aller trop loin. Ainsi 4 cet égard il 
n'y a rien d craindre. Ce qui est de facheux seulement, c’est qu’il ne saurait aimer, 
ice qu'il dit, que de jeunes filles, et cependant il faut que les gens de son age 
soient dressés par des vieilles, qui leur fassent perdre la honte qui les rend muets 
et les empéche de rien entreprendre.—(June 8, 1665.) 

’ Women of fashion [writes Chesterfield]—I do not mean absolutely un- 
blemished—are a necessary ingredient in the composition of good society. . . ..In 
company every woman... must be addressed with respect—nay, ‘more, with 
flattery—and you need not fear making it too strong. Such flattery is not mean 
on your part nor pernicious to them, for it can never give them a greater opinion 
of their beauty or their sense than they had before. Do not forget to pay your 
court to the older ones, for if you do they never forgive it; and I could suppose 
cases in which you would desire their friendship, or at least their neutrality.” 


12 Oxford, 1890, p. 176. 
112 
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Thus wrote, in the eighteenth century, godfathers to godsons ; 
godson being in this last case wtatis sue 10. 

One more letter on the subject of young Lionne may be quoted, 
for it gives a curious side-light on the character and morals of the 
father, and very strange it seems at the present day that he could 
leave such letters behind him, to be preserved and bound at the 
French Foreign Office with the official correspondence concerning 
peace and war and treaties. 

The Court has retired to Kingston on account of the plague ; 
young Lionne has been recalled to Paris, but he is remembered in 
England. 


Jeudi soir, le Roi d’Angleterre tourmenta fort en ma présence mistris Genins 
sur le sujet de M. votre fils: la petite fille en rougit et jamais je ne l’ai vue si belle. 
S. M. me dit que M. Porter avait été prié 4 Calais par M. votre fils de lui faire 
savoir quelle mine elle aurait faite le jour de son départ, et en méme temps Sadite 
Majesté m’assura que jamais il n’avait vu un homme si désolé ni si triste que le 
galant lui parut sur l’hyact de la Reine-mére. Je vous assure qu’il avait raison, car 
la demoiselle l’aimait bien, et si celle qui vous réduisit 4 prendre cette eau qui 
sent la thérébentine eit été aussi belle, votre estomac aurait eu bien de la peine 4. 
se rétablir. J’ai de quoi lui redonner une nouvelle vigueur, et je n’attends que le 
retour de Persod pour vous envoyer deux tablettes de chocolat dont M. l’Ambassa- 
deur d’Espagne m’a fait présent.—(July 27, 1665.) 


Lionne thereupon writes to have more particulars, not at all con- 
cerning Miss Jennings, who was to marry, two years later, George 
Hamilton and to die many years after Duchess of Tyrconnel, but this. 
very rare and curious Spanish dainty, chocolate. How is it to be 
prepared? Lionne seems to have laboured under the delusion that 
eggs ought to be mixed with it. Courtin answers, ‘Je ne sais pas bier 
la maniére dont on l’accommode ; il me semble néanmoins que j’ai oui 
dire qu’on n’y met point d’ceufs.’ The true Spanish recipe is then 
secured and forwarded to the Minister, and it proves to be the same 
as to-day. 

While the Ambassadors were talking chocolate, a change had 
come over the capital. Signs of mourning were to be seen every- 
where ; the plague had made itsappearance. ‘ La peste nous assiége 
de tous cétés,’ Courtin writes on the 18th of June, 1665. Even before 
it had come the three had greatly suffered from the English climate. 
The fog-complaint is not a recent one; it constantly recurs in the 
despatches of foreign ambassadors ; means were devised even then by 
clever persons to provide some abatement in the nuisance, which 
seems, however, to have persisted. Evelyn was one of those reformers, 
and he notes in his Diary that he had an important conversation with 
Charles the Second on the subject. The King ‘ was pleased to discourse 
to me about my book inveighing against the nuisance of the smoke of 
London, and proposing expedients how, by reforming those particulars 
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I mentioned, it might be reformed; commanding me to prepare a 
bill against the next session of Parliament, being, as he said, resolved 
to have something done in it.’ 

In the meantime ambassadors coughed, sneezed, and nearly died.” 
Cominges was once given up; so much so that he had his secretary 
to write and send his last ‘compliments’ to the King and Queen ; for 
to his death-bed he remained attentive to etiquette, and had the re- 
commendation conveyed to his wife not to come, for she would 
probably arrive too late, and suffer, therefore, unnecessary pain. 
Cominges, as many did in his time, acted up to the recommendation 
of La Fontaine, who wanted men to go out of life ‘ainsi que d’un 
banquet,’ with thanks and compliments to their host. Cominges’s 
secretary, Bruchet, writes to Lionne— 


Monseigneur, le mal de M. l’Ambassadeur augmentant de jour 4 autre, il ne 
veut plus songer qu’ mettre sa conscience en repos, sans plus penser aux affaires 
du monde . . . M. l’Ambassadeur vous prie de faire ses derniers compliments au 
Roi et aux Reines et de témoigner 4 Leurs Majestés que le plus grand regret qu’il 
ait en mourant c’est de ne rendre pas les derniers soupirs 4 leurs pieds— 
(March 30, 1665.) 


He did not die, however, but remained an invalid, or nearly so. 
Courtin gives an appalling account of the effect of the climate on the 
health of the members of ‘la célébre ambassade.’ He writes to 
Lionne— 

Tl est nécessaire que le Roi jette les yeux sur quelqu’un qui ait les épaules 
larges pour remplir l’ambassade d’Angleterre, car M. de Verneuil est en fort 
mauvais état; M. de Cominges a un rhume éternel qui l’accompagnera jusques au 
tombeau ou jusques en France, et moi, qui ai naturellement la poitrine fort 
délicate, je perds la voix depuis quatre ou cing jours, et j’ai un si grand feu dans 
l’estomac, avec des douleurs de cété, que la peur commence a me prendre, et si cela 
continue je serai bientét hors d’état de faire aucune fonction.—(June 4, 1665.) 


They saw physicians, but with little effect. Cominges lacked one 
very necessary item, which ought always to be mixed with remedies 
for them to be of any avail, namely, faith. He constantly derides 
them, even certain baths which he had praised at first, but which did 
nothing in the end but ‘ flatter sa douleur.’ Cough recurs ; in 1665 
he spends scarcely four hours out of his bed each day ; Courtin, who 
is barely thirty-eight, is in no better plight. Then there is the 
plague ; 4,000 deaths occur in London in the third week of August, 
5,319 in the fourth, 7,492 in the first week of September, and it goes 
on increasing ; it is to be found on the very threshold of the royal 
palaces : a sentry at Hampton Court dies of it, and an order is issued 
to the troops that any soldier who has the plague and does not 


13 «Tout ce que je désirerais, ce serait que le brouillard, l’air et la fumée ne me 
prissent pas si fort 4 la gorge’ (Duc d’Aumont to Marquis de Torcy, January 19, 
1713). 
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declare it will be shot (Courtin to Lionne, Aug. 6, 1665). Innumerable 
quantities of houses are marked in earnest with those crosses which 
Cominges had seen painted by derision overhis own doors, Stringent 
orders are published by the Lord Mayor for the shutting up of 
‘ visited ’ houses, and prescribing that ‘ every house visited be marked 
with ared cross of a foot long, in the middle of the door,’ and ‘ printed 
words, that is to say, “‘ Lord have mercy upon us!” to be set close 
over the same cross, until lawful opening of the same house,’* This 
visitation was the famous one described later by Defoe, and during 
which ‘le nommé Miltonius’ retired to Chalfont, and there placed in 
the hands of his friend Ellwood the newly completed MS. of his 
‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

A few months later there could remain no doubt that ‘la célébre 
ambassade extraordinaire ’ had irremediably failed in its mission : war 
had not been prevented, mediation had not been accepted. Bound 
by treaty to Holland it was difficult for Louis longer to remain in- 
active; he recalled his ambassadors and war broke out between Eng- 
land and France; it was ended by the peace of Breda in 1667, when 
diplomatic relations were resumed and the Marquis de Ruvigny sent 
again to England, this time as an ambassador. As for the three, 
they had to find their way home—no easy matter on account of the 
quarantine they would have to undergo. The choice of a convenient 
place was for some while under discussion : the Duc de Montausier was 
for certain uninhabited islets of the Norman coast (to Lionne, Nov. 
16,1665). After some negotiation with their own Government, they 
were allowed to establish themselves in the hamlet of Pandé, where 
they were shut up in an unfinished house—a very cold and uncom- 
fortable one, as they alleged. 

They were at last set at liberty again, and followed separately each 
his own fate. Courtin was to continue, not without éclat, his diplo- 
matic career, being, with d’Estrades, plenipotentiary for France at 
Breda; Verneuil to die, an old man of over eighty, in his Chateau 
de Verneuil in 1682; and Cominges, ‘si attaqué des vapeurs de la 
rate’ that he could not write a quarter of an hour ‘sans courre risque 
dun éblouissement ’ (to Lionne, January 12, 1666), to live only till 
1670. In No. 38 of the Gazette of that year the following notice 
occurs :— 


Le méme jour [7.e. 25th of March, 1670] Mre, Gaston Jean Baptiste de Cominges, 
chevalier des ordres du roi, lieutenant-général de ses armées, gouverneur et lieu- 
tenant-général des ville, chateau et sénéchaussée de Saumur, décéda ici [z.e. at 
Paris] en son hétel, igé de 57 ans, aprés avoir regu les sacrements avec des marques 
d’une singuliére piété. Il est beaucoup regretté en cette cour, tant pour les belles 
qualités qui le rendaient recommandable que pour les services considérables qu’il 





14 In the number of July 6, 1665, of the Neves,‘ published for the satisfaction and 
information of the people.’ 
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a rendus & la couronne, non seulement dans ses charges, mais encore dans ses 
ambassades extraordinaires d’Angleterre et de Portugal. 


Cominges now sleeps in St. Roch’s Church, Rue St. Honoré, 
beside Créqui, Le Notre, Mignard, and several other illustrious 
servants of the Grand Roi. As for ‘Césonie,’ she survived her 
husband, as well as the Précieuses group, many years, and she had 
long ceased to be ‘la belle Cominges’ when she died in 1709. 


J. J. JUSSERAND. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION 


I 
AN ENGLISH VIEW 


It is perhaps hardly necessary to insist on the advantages of main- 
taining the unity of the empire. To the Mother-country the 
Colonies afford a vast and ever-widening field for trade, emigration, and 
the profitable employment of capital. 

The celebration of her Majesty’s Jubilee was the occasion for 
passing in review the expansion of England during fifty beneficent 
years. Sir George Baden-Powell summed up the statistics in a con- 
cise and telling statement. In the fifty years 1837 to 1887 the 
area governed by the Queen, exclusive of Great Britain, increased 
from 1,100,000 to 8,400,000 square miles ; the European population 
of the Colonies increased from 2,000,000 to 10,000,000 ; the coloured 
population from 98,000,000 to 262,000,000 ; and the State revenues 
from 24,000,000/. to 122,000,000/. The value of our over-sea 
imperial trade is computed at twelve hundred millions a year. One- 
third of this total is carried on between the Colonies and the Mother- 
country. Of our exports in manufactured goods—the most important, 
as giving employment to the teeming millions of our industrial popu- 
lation—one-half are consigned to the Colonies. Trade follows the flag, 
Australia takes of our manufactures an amount equal to 8/. per head 
of the population ; Canada takes at the rate of 2l. per head. In 
France, the consumption of our manufactures falls to 9s. 3d., in 
Germany to 8s. 4d., per head. It is important to notice that the 
trade of the Colonies with the Mother-country largely exceeds their 
trade with all other countries put together, although the Colonies are 
under no obligation to trade with the Mother-country rather than 
elsewhere. 

To quote the Report recently issued by the Royal Colonial 
Institute— 

The British people in the Colonies are the best and most profitable consumers 
for the manufactures produced by their fellow-countrymen at home; and the 
Colonies form the true and proper outlet for the employment of the surplus labour 
and capital of the Mother-country. The statistics of the Board of Trade prove 


that the percentage of British exports to British possessions over those to foreign 
parts is annually and steadily increasing. In addition to the profits of this large 
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trade, the people of this country are receiving an income of not less than 40,000,0001. 
a year from investments in the British colonies and dependencies, 


It has been computed that the public debts of the empire, exclusive 
of the British National Debt, amount to 528,000,000/., of which 
nearly the whole is held in Great Britain. In addition to the public 
debt, British capital to the amount of several hundred millions has 
been privately invested. As borrowers on the Stock Exchange the 
Colonies hold a position inferior only to that of the Mother-country 
herself. The lowest rate at which the Australian colonies have been 
able to borrow is 34 per cent. The present average rate of their in- 
debtedness is 43 per cent, Canada borrows on equally advantageous 
terms. A policy of union, steadily pursued, will improve the position 
of the colonists on the London Exchange. A policy of separation 
would destroy confidence. The more recent efforts to raise money 
have been less successful than those of earlier date, because separation 
has been under discussion. The money raised by loans is applied to 
objects of the highest public utility. Railways have absorbed by far 
the largest proportion of the expenditure. The other heads of outlay 
include water-supply, schools, public buildings, defences, and 
harbours. The development of Colonial prosperity would be seriously 
hampered by any change which made it more difficult or more costly 
to borrow money in London. Great Britain lends the money required 
to raise wool, mutton, and minerals. She offers the best market for 
the sale of all surplus Colonial produce. 

The Colonies are of value to us, not only as a market, but asa 
field for emigration. When other nations are vainly seeking an 
outlet for their surplus population by annexation within the tropics, 
we are peculiarly happy in having acquired for the British people a 
wide stretch of territory in the temperate zone. The climates of 
Australasia are exceptionally favourable to a British population. The 
death-rate ranges from 16 per thousand in Victoria to 10°29 per 
thousand in New Zealand. 

In relation to defence, to remain united is of equal advantage to 
the Mother-country and to the Colonies. As a military Power we do 
not aspire to compare with the nations of Central Europe; but we 
have an army of more than 200,000 men. We have a first-class 
army-reserve of 50,000. We have 116,000 in the militia, and a third 
of that number in the militia-reserve. We have 227,000 volunteers. 

The sea-power of Great Britain is as necessary to the Colonies 
as to the Mother-country; and they could not create it for them- 
selves. In their observations on the report by Sir Bevan Edwards, 
the Colonial Defence Committee insist that the security of Austra- 
lasia rests mainly on naval-defence. The transport for a large ex- 
peditionary force could not be prepared in the advanced bases of any 
European Power without the fact being known. Such en expedition 
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could not reach its destination until the British navy had suffered 
disaster. 

Our navy has been brought to its present condition by the tra- 
ditions of the past, by the experience of service in every part of the 
globe, by peace-manceuvres on a vast scale, and, lastly, by the main- 
tenance in the highest attainable perfection of training-establish- 
ments for every branch of the service. ‘Our gunnery and torpedo 
schools, the Naval University of Greenwich, the schools for the 
training of naval architects and naval engineers, are indispensable for 
efficiency, and could not be provided by the comparatively narrow 
resources of independent Colonial Governments. 

While the Mother-country must take the main responsibility for 
the naval-defences of the empire, the Colonies, on their part, can give 
substantial aid. The census of 1881 showed that Australasia had a 
population of over 450,000 males of from twenty to forty years of 
age. The volunteer movement is popular and an efficient army of 
30,000 to 40,000 could be maintained. The most important cities 
and ports are protected by formidable works and modern armaments. 
A commencement has been made, notably in Victoria, in providing 
flotillas and naval brigades, for coast and harbouy defence. A fleet of 
cruisers has recently been completed, at the ‘joint charge of the 
Mother-country and the Colonies. 

Canada has a population of five millions, and an active force of 
some 38,000 militia. With a registered tonnage of over a million 
and a quarter, and a seafaring population of over 47,000 men, 
Canada ranks fourth among the maritime nations of the world. She 
possesses elements out of which a powerful naval force could be 
organised, if occasion required. An Imperial naval reserve force 
should be enrolled and drilled in the Canadian ports. An important 
addition has recently been made to the general defensive means of 
the empire by the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

If we remain one empire we have at our command forces which 
are practically irresistible. If we separate, our small over-peopled 
island and the young communities which we have called into 
existence, scattered over the globe, would present, in their weakness, 
a contrast painful to contemplate, beside the solid weight, dignity, 
and power of a united empire. 

The sentiment of unity is strong in every part of the empire. 
The people of the Dominion of Canada are firmly resolved on working 
out their own future apart from the United States. They have been 
resolutely and successfully building up, not only a political, but a 
material independence. In Lower Canada, the French population 
support the British connection as the best guarantee for the pre- 
servation of their institutions and their language intact. In the 
province of Ontario, traditions of loyalty to the British connection 
maintain a potent influence over the descendants of those who with- 
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drew during the War of Independence across the Canadian frontier. 
We find the same opinions held even in colonies where the British 
settlers are a minority of the population. At the Cape I had the 
opportunity, during a recent visit, of learning the views of Sir 
Gordon Sprigg, then the Premier, and of Mr. Hoffmeyer, the leader 
of the Dutch party in the Cape Parliament. The Dutch population 
well know that, if our protection were withdrawn, the important 
strategical position at the Cape would be occupied by one or other of 
the Great Powers. They would look in vain, under other rulers, for 
the liberty and considerate treatment which they enjoy under the 
British flag. The late Lord Carnarvon left the Cape impressed with 
the firm conviction that England, if well advised in her policy, might - 
implicitly put trust in the loyalty of our Dutch fellow-subjects at the 
Cape. Turning to Australia, the assembly of the Federation Conven- 
tion afforded an occasion for an eloquent declaration on the part of 
Sir Henry Parkes of loyalty to the old country. The Australians, 
while wishing to become one people, to share one destiny, and to 
convey to the world that they had the resources, the intellect, and 
the enterprise which would enable them to win distinction among 
the nations of the earth, earnestly desire to remain in the constella- 
tion of free States which form the British Empire. It has been said 
by Lord Rosebery, with equal eloquence and truth, that we have 
never had any difficulty with regard to the feeling which it was our 
wish to discover and promote. That feeling exists everywhere. We 
have never had to light the fire, so to speak, of Imperial Federation. 
We have only had to breathe on the burning embers and kindle the 
flame. 

The pride of the Mother-country in the Colonies has been attested 
by many proofs: by the success of the Colonial Exhibition and by 
the warm welcome extended on all sides to our visitors. The same 
cordial feelings were once more aroused on the yet more important 
occasion of the Conference of Delegates from all parts of the empire, 
called together, with wise statesmanship, by the present Government 
in 1887. In reply to a deputation from the Imperial Federation 
League, which urged the desirability of summoning such a conference, 
Lord Salisbury used these sympathetic words :— 


I do not ever remember any feeling having grown up so suddenly and obtained 
such a rapid increase, both in this country and in the Colonies, as the desire which 
is expressed for Imperial Federation. . . . The great object which is before this 
League, and which it has been the desire of this deputation to enforce, is that the 
Mother-country and the Colonies should act together on those matters which 
concern their common interest. That is a desire which, I believe, statesmen will 
always have to keep before them, and I am sure that her Majesty’s Government 
will reciprocate the feelings which have been expressed in this room. We shall 
consider the representations of this deputation, feeling that we are dealing with 
questions that will affect for many generations to come a vast portion of the 
earth’s surface and many many millions of the subjects of the Queen. 
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At the close of the Colonial Conference, Lord Salisbury, in bidding 
farewell to the delegates, said— 










































We are all sensible that this meeting is the beginning of a state of things 
which is to have great results in the future. It will be the parent of a long pro- 
geniture; and distinguished councillors of the Empire may, in some far-off time, 
look back to the meeting in this room as the root from which all their greatness 
and beneficence have sprung. 





The Imperial Federation League has recently been urged by Lord 
Salisbury not to rest content with the advocacy of general principles. 
The time had almost come when schemes should be proposed. In 
‘Canada and in Australasia there was an unwillingness to acquiesce pre- 
cisely in the present state of things. Hitherto we had been following 
in the lines traced by the late Mr. W. E. Forster, taking every 
opportunity of showing that we considered the colonists our country- 
men, and every colony part of the common country. It had been 
held that the League fully justified its existence, if it could con- 
tribute in any degree to foster and to spread a feeling of affection for 
the Colonies in the Mother-country, and could send across the ocean 
from time to time to our Colonial fellow-citizens a message of good 
will. 

Many schemes of federation have been propounded, and many 
degrees of federal union are possible. Lord Rosebery has not gone 
further, as yet, than the enunciation of a general principle. 


The federation we aim at (he has said) is the closest possible union of the 
various self-governing States ruled by the British Crown, consistently with that 
free development which is the birthright of British subjects all over the world— 
the closest union in sympathy, in external action, and in defence. 





Sir Charles Tupper, the successor of Sir Alexander Galt in the 
office of High Commissioner, in an able speech at a meeting of the 
Imperial Federation League, claimed for his Colony that it should 
have a voice in foreign affairs. He asks that the High Commissioners 
for the three great Colonial dominions which will shortly be consti- 
tuted in Canada, South Africa, and Australasia should be ex-officio 
members of the British Cabinet. The electric telegraph has made 
daily consultations possible between the Governments of the Colonies 
and their representatives in London. The High Commissioners would 
go out of office when the Government which they represent is 
changed. Members of the cabinet of a Colonial Government repre- 
senting that Government in England would be ex-officio privy 
councillors. On the fiscal question Sir Charles Tupper takes the view 
that a common tariff is impracticable. Tariffs must depend on the 
circumstances of the country. He holds that a fiscal policy would 
be devised, eventually, beneficial to Canada and Great Britain. Sir 
Charles Tupper is opposed to the policy of demanding contributions 
from the Colonies for Imperial defence. If you levy a contribution 
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for Imperial defence you take away the means required by those young 
countries for their self-defence. There are more effective means, he 
argues, of strengthening the defence of the empire than by levying a 
contribution. Canada, as it has already been observed, has made a 
large contribution by constructing the Canadian Pacific Railway. In 
1889 she expended two million dollars on militia, mounted police, 
and military schools. 

Many able writers in the Colonies have been engaged in drafting 
federal constitutions. We have given in brief the proposals of a 
Canadian statesman. In another quarter of the globe President 
Harvey, of Illawarra College, has produced a federal plan for the 
union of all the possessions acknowledging the sovereignty of the 
British crown in one Britannic confederation. The several States 
should be represented in the Confederation Parliament on the basis 
of trade. The parliament would have supreme authority in relation 
to imperial taxes, foreign policy, and defence. 

The representation of the Colonies in the Privy Council has been 
viewed with favour, both by statesmen and by theoretical writers. 
Earl Grey has proposed the appointment of a Federal Committee, 
selected from the Privy Council, to advise with the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. The idea thus shadowed forth has been worked 
out with greater amplitude of detail by Mr. Creswell, in an essay to 
which the prize offered by the London Chamber of Commerce was 
awarded. ‘ The Imperial assembly which we want,’ says Mr. Creswell, 
‘must be an independent body, constitutional in its origin, repre- 
sentative in its character, and supreme in its decisions. Such a body 
we have already in existence in the Privy Council. Its members are 
chosen, irrespective of party considerations, from among the most 
eminent of those who have done service to the State. To this body 
colonists of distinguished public service could be elected. In con- 
stituting the Imperial Committee of the Privy Council, representation 
might be given to every part of the empire, in proportion to the 
several contributions to expenditure for Imperial defence. 

The constitution of a great Council of the Empire, with similar 
functions in relation to foreign affairs to those which are exercised 
in the United States by a Committee of the Senate, is a step for 
which public opinion is not yet prepared. In the meanwhile the 
utmost consideration is being paid at the Foreign Office to Colonial 
feelings and interests. No commitments or engagements are taken 
which would not be approved by Colonial opinion. 

Another proposal which has been warmly advocated, especially by 
the Protectionists, is that for a customs-union between the Mother- 
country and the Colonies. It cannot be said that at the present time 
proposals for a customs-union are ripe for settlement, or even for 
discussion, at a conference of representatives from all parts of the 
empire. The Mother-country has been committed for more than a 
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generation to the principle of Free-trade. By our policy of free imports 
of food and raw materials we have so cheapened production that we 
are able to compete successfully with all comers in the neutral 
markets of the world. Half the bread which is eaten in this country 
is made from imported flour ; half the products of our looms are sold 
in foreign markets. Vast as is its volume, our trade is sensitive in 
the highest degree to the smallest alteration of conditions. It is only 
by a small percentage that we have an advantage over our competi- 
tors in cheapness of price ; and if we were to lose that advantage the 
consequences would be fatal to a large section of our industrial popu- 
lation. It would be impossible to entertain the idea of a reversal of 
our fiscal policy, in however restricted a sense, without careful and 
exhaustive enquiry. It may be alleged by those who argue fora 
customs-union that some readjustment of our fiscal system in favour 
of the Colonies would be attended by no appreciable or permanent 
enhancement of price in this country, while, on the other hand, we 
should be far more than compensated by the monopoly which we 
should enjoy in the Colonial markets. The late Sir John Macdonald 
believed that some form of customs-union was not impracticable, 
and that a duty too small to affect the retail price of bread in England 
might confer immense benefits on wheat-growers of Canada. . Sir 
Charles Tupper asserts that a duty of ten shillings a quarter on corn 
imported from foreign countries would not add a halfpenny to the 
price of the four-pound loaf. A duty of five shillings would give an 


enormous advantage to the Colonies, and would never reach the con- 
sumer. Colonial statesmen are not in a position to form a wholly 
unbiassed opinion. The difficulties of the case were clearly stated 
by Lord Salisbury in his reply to a deputation of the United Empire 
Frade-League :— 


~ If you give preferential treatment to your Colonies it must be that you tax 
the similar goods to the rest of the world, and that the Colonies are to command 
a- better price for their goods than they would obtain under restricted competition. 
A better price for the vendor means a more disagreeable price for the consumer ; 
and we have yet to receive proof that the people of this country are in favour of a 
policy of preferential taxes on wheat, on corn, and on wool. 


Lord Rosebery has recently declared that in his opinion it is im- 
practicable to devise a scheme of representation for the Colonies in 
the House of Commons and House of Lords, or in the Privy Council. 
The scheme of an Imperial customs-union, ably put forward by Mr. 
Hoffmeyer at the last Colonial Conference, he equally rejects. Lord 
Rosebery would limit the direct action of the Imperial Government 
for the present to conferences, summoned at frequent intervals. Our 
first conference was summoned by the Government at the instance of 
the Imperial Federation League. It was attended by men of the 
highest distinction in the Colonies. Its deliberations were guided 
hy Lord Knutsford with admirable tact and judgment; it considered 
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many important questions of common interest to the different 
countries of the empire ; it arrived at several important decisions, and 
it cleared the air of not a few doubts and delusions. The most 
tangible, the most important, and the most satisfactory result of that 
conference was the recognition by the Australian colonies of the 
necessity for making provision for the naval defence of their own 
waters by means of ships, provided by the Government of the United 
Kingdom, but maintained by the Australian Governments. 

Lord Rosebery holds that the question of Imperial Federation 
depends for the present on frequent conferences. In his speech at 
the Mansion House he laid down the conditions essential to the 
success of conferences in the future. They must be held periodically 
and at stated intervals. The Colonies must send the best men to 
represent them. The Government of the Mother-country must invest 
these periodical congresses with all the authority and splendour which 
it is in their power to give. The task to be accomplished will not be 
the production of statutes, but the production of recommendations. 
Those who think that a congress that only meets to 'report and re- 
commend has but a neutral task before it, have a very inadequate 
idea of the influence which would be exercised by a conference re- 
presenting a quarter of the human race, and the immeasurable 
opulence and power that have been ‘garnered up by the past centuries 
of our history. If we have these conferences, if they are allowed to 
discuss, as they must be allowed to discuss, all topics which any 
parties to these conferences should recommend to be discussed, Lord 
Rosebery cannot apprehend that they would be wanting in authority 
or in weight. 

Lord Salisbury, in his speeches recently delivered in reply to the 
Earl of Dunraven in the House of Lords, and in reply to the deputa- 
tion of the Imperial Federation League at the Foreign Office, has 
properly insisted on the chief practical obstacle to a policy of frequent 
conferences. Attendance at conferences involves grave inconvenience 
to Colonial statesmen. They should not be called away from their 
important duties unless we have questions of adequate importance, 
and proposals fully considered and clearly defined, to submit for con- 
sideration. On the other hand, Lord Salisbury admitted that it was 
impossible to come to decisions on grave questions affecting the 
empire as a whole without personal communication with Colonial 
statesmen. 

In appealing to the Imperial Federation League for some prac- 
tical suggestions as to the means by which the several parts of the 
British Empire may be more closely knit together, Lord Salisbury 
threw out some pregnant hints. To make a united empire both a 
Zollverein and a Kriegsverein must be formed. In the existing 
state of feeling in the Mother-country a Zollvereim would bea serious 
difficulty. The reasons have been already stated. A Kriegsverein 
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was, perhaps, more practicable, and certainly more urgent. The 
space which separates the Colonies from possible enemies was becom- 
ing every year less and less a protection. 

We may take concerted action for defence without the necessity 
for constitutional changes which it would be difficult to carry out. 
An inquiry by a Royal Commission into the means and requirements. 
for Imperial defence is a first essential step, which has been already 
delayed too long. We have it on the authority of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Administration of the Admiralty and the War Office, 
that ‘no combined plan of. operations for the defence of the empire 
in any given contingency has ever been worked out or decided 
upon.’ 

We owe the measures recently taken to secure our coaling- 
stations to the labours of a Royal Commission. A Commission on Im- 
perial Defence would collect information from the intelligence branches 
of the army and navy, and might establish, at least for some years 
to come, the standard of strength at which the British Navy should 
be maintained. With a careful and exhaustive report in their hands, 
embodying the views of those most competent to advise, the Govern- 
ment could determine how much of the naval force required should be 
provided by the Mother-country. This point being decided, we could 
then proceed to summon the Colonies to a conference, at which it 
would be our duty to submit definite proposals for consideration. To 
maintain themselves in security it will not be sufficient for the Colo- 
nies to work with a view merely to the passive defence of their own 
ports. If the communications between the Australias and the 
Mother-country were interrupted the consequences would be not less 
fatal to the Colonies than to ourselves. It is as much their concern 
as our concern that the defence of the coaling-stations should be 
secured by adequate garrisons, works, and guns, and that the ocean- 
routes converging on their ports should be guarded by a fleet of 
sufficient strength to give security to the trade of the empire. 

To the Australasian colonies the most probable danger lies neither 
in territorial aggression nor, so long as efficient land-forces are 
maintained, in raids upon Colonial ports, but in the loss of mercantile 
ships in the neighbourhood of their ports. The costly fleets of 
battle-ships and their auxiliaries required for defensive operations in 
European waters could not, for many years, be sent forth from the 
Colonies. Auxiliary cruisers could be provided. The Colonial navab 
forces could operate under the general direction of the Imperial 
naval commander-in-chief of the station. Unity of action and the 
disposition to provide the ships and the men required would be 
promoted by conceding the privilege, too long withheld, of flying 
the white ensign of the Royal Navy on the public vessels maintained 
by the Colonial Governments. 

In what has preceded the grave difficulties of the subject have 
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not been ignored; but Imperial Federation is a problem which may 
worthily engage the best intellects and the most accomplished 
statesmanship for its solution. In the Halifax Evening Mail it has 
been well said by an able Canadian journalist : 


It is true there is a great deal that is vague and undetermined as to the scope, 
the constitution, and the consequence of Imperial Federation. The limits of the 
jurisdiction of Imperial and local legislatures are not settled as yet; neither is the 
mode of contributing the proportionate contribution; neither is the extent of the 
Imperial liabilities of the partners; neither is the method of electing Imperial 
representatives. It is not determined whether a measure of commercial reciprocity 
between all parts of the Empire will precede or follow Imperial Federation. But 
there are some things that are pretty clear and easy to understand in connection 
with Imperial Federation. It means a pooling of the offensive and defensive 
resources of the Empire, the gaining of strength by cohesion, the binding of the 
bundle of sticks by firm cords, the hooping of the staves of the barrel, of which 
operations Judge Haliburton and Joseph Howe long ago clearly foresaw the need. 
It involves the representation of the self-governing colonies in some Imperial 
legislative body, and their participation in the Imperial government and Imperial 
expenses, It means paying our shot and shouldering our reciprocal responsibilities 
like Britons. The consummation of this scheme will make us part owners in every 
Imperial establishment in every part of the world, peers with our fellow-Britons, 
instead of colonists or dependants, It is like going into partnership with one’s 
mother, instead of staying tied to her apron-strings. Our recent troubles with the 
United States certainly argue that we cannot prudently wait as we are till we are 
rich enough and populous enough for independence. Federation would force the 
thoughts of our public men to expand. It would oblige our voters to consider 
their Imperial as well as their provincial interests. It would breed statesmen, 
instead of parochial politicians, It would not be as costly as independence, and 
certainly not more costly than union with the United States. 


BRASSEY. 
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II 
AN AMERICAN VIEW 


THE time seems opportune for acting upon the suggestion of the 
Editor of this Review that I should elaborate an idea expressed in a 
previous article touching the unity of the English-speaking race, and 
the relations which the parts thereof are to bear to each other, for 
the ‘ Imperial Federation ’ and the ‘Empire Trade League’ are pro- 
minently upon the stage, and the monthly magazines and daily press 
freely discuss the subject. Each of the two societies named has 
recently been granted an interview with the Prime Minister, and 
each has been advised by him in turn to take the first forward step 
and furnish at least rough outlines of its plans. It is a fact of much 
significance that so antagonistic are the views held by these two 
organisations that the second to be heard by Lord Salisbury thought 
necessary, previous to its interview, to request that he should not 
commit himself to the ideas of the first—evidence of an anxiety 
which seems to have been wholly unnecessary, as it is evident from 
Lord Salisbury’s reply that neither of the societies, so far, has been 
able to lay before him anything requiring consideration. He has 
wisely called for a bill of particulars, having had enough of glittering 
generalities. This is a challenge which admits of no denial if these 
societies are to justify their continued existence. If they cannot 
formulate a plan, surely they will retire. 

Before the permanent relations of the parts of the race to each 
other can be properly considered, however, we must pay some atten- 
tion to the two phases of the ‘ Federation Idea’ represented by them. 

The ‘ United Empire Trade League’ attends strictly to business ; 
there is no sentiment about it ; trade all over, and nothing but trade. 
We have, therefore, only to consider, as far as it is concerned, whether 
Britain and her colonies would make good bargains by banding 
together against the outside world, and giving to each other more 
fivourable terms than to outsiders. Reduced to this, it becomes 
simply a matter of figures. The Zollverein idea is here, but the 
Kriegsverein absent. Let us, therefore, first consider how Britain 
would fare under the proposed new departure. She exports about 
250 millions sterling of her products yearly. Of these, the English- 
speaking self-governing colonies take 31 millions, or one-eighth ; 
India takes about the same amount; all the other British possessions 
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20 millions sterling ; in all, about 82 millions, leaving fully double 
that amount taken by other countries. It is proposed to dis- 
criminate against the customers who consume 166 millions sterling 
in favour of those who consume half that amount. With British 
imports it is just the same, for in 1889 imports and exports to 
colonies, &c., were only 187 millions out of a total of 554 millions 
sterling—one-third to the dependencies against two-thirds to the 
foreigners. If there were a prospect of the former trade growing 
more rapidly than the other, it might be held that the future would 
justify the sacrifice, but there is nothing to encourage this view; on 
the contrary, colonial and Indian trade both tend to decline, while 
that with foreign nations increases. The reason is clear: the older - 
nations have developed their resources, and trade with them is now 
practically upon its final basis; the colonies have only recently begun 
to supply their own wants, and are yet to extend their capacity 
greatly in this direction. It is scarcely to be expected that with 
double their present population their demands upon Britain will 
be much increased. Indeed, the present tendency to decline may 
continue for a time. 

The important question is, What response would the nations of 
the world make to a declaration of-industrial war against them ? Had 
Britain and her colonies remained a compact free-trade Empire, like 
the forty-four States of the Republic, which furnish the world with 
the best proof of the blessings of free trade, other nations would have 
no right to object. It is quite a different matter, however, if, when 
their trade has been established and business built upon the other 
basis, change and disaster should now be visited upon them. A 
change in the policy of Britain towards other nations, I submit, must 
now be followed by a change of their policy towards Britain. Dis- 
crimination must produce discrimination. The Republic of the 
United States, for instance, is Britain’s greatest customer, ‘taking 
more of British products than all the English-speaking colonies com- 
bined, and more and more every year, while the trade with the 
colonies is, at best, stationary, notwithstanding their increase of 
population. It has slightly declined during the past five years. 
What the Republic would do if she were discriminated against needs 
no guess, for she has already lodged in the President power to go so 
far as to prohibit entirely the products of any country that does. 
Britain is called upon to justify her discrimination against American 
cattle, for instance, and nothing is surer than that the American 
people will have to be entirely satisfied that there is good cause for 
it, or the President will be forced by public sentiment to exercise 
this power, conservative, patient, and most peace-loving though 
President Harrison be. There would not be two parties upon this 
issue. 

How about Germany? She takes from Britain every year products 
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to the amount of about eighteen millions sterling, twice that taken 
by the whole of British North America, and not far from that taken by 
the whole of Australasia (twenty-two millions sterling). She sends 
Britain about three millions sterling per year of flour and cereals, of 
butter and eggs one million and a half sterling, of timber one 
million and a half sterling. What is to be the answer of the young 
irrepressible Emperor, if the products of his country are discriminated 
against in favour of the food products and timber of Canada and 
Australia? Italy, again, takes about as much of British products as 
the whole of British North America, seven millions sterling, and she 
finds here each year a market to the extent of three millions sterling 
for her hemp, fruits, &e. The Argentine Republic takes ten to eleven 
millions sterling per annum from Britain; the whole of British North 
America only eight millions sterling. What is to be the return shot 
fired by her if her mutton, wool, and grain, which she sends here are 
to be discriminated against? But why continue the list? it is the 
same story everywhere. 

Britain has the foreign trade of all her colonies almost exclusively 
already, except that of Canada, of which she has nearly one-half, the 
United States possessing rather more. All the other colonies deal 
with foreign nations only to the extent of five to ten per cent. for 
articles which Britain does not produce. The parent-land, therefore, 
has nothing to gain by any change in fiscal relations between herself 
‘and the colonies; her colonial trade could not be increased thereby. 
Why, then, should she jeopardise the control of the markets of the 
world to the extent of two-thirds of her total exports for nothing ? 
The fabled dog which dropped the bird from his mouth, had for 
excuse that its shadow in the stream seemed infinitely larger. The 
‘Imperial Trade League’ is not so excusable. It would sacrifice a 
real turkey in hand for nothing in the bush. This wondrous little 
island is dependent upon the world for two-thirds of its food supply ; 
equally dependent upon the markets of the world for the sale of its 
products. There never was so great a people so artificially maintained. 
What the race has accomplished here under these conditions dwarfs 
the triumphs of all other races; it is marvellous, and if it were 
not before our eyes, it would be held impossible that a nation so 
placed could yet have led the world. One asks instinctively what 
such a breed of men will do when controlling continents possessed of 
unbounded supplies of agricultural and mineral resources combined ; 
but that she, being so placed, should be counselled by a body of able 
men to inaugurate an industrial war against the world seems some- 
thing not to be accounted for by any process of reason. Russia, the 
Argentine or the Brazilian Republics, with their ports blockaded for 
ten years, would suffer only more or less inconvenience. The United 
States would emerge from such an embargo stronger and more inde- 
pendent of the world than before. Close the ports of this island for 
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a year, and her people would suffer for food. Britain’s house is a 
whole Crystal Palace—she of all nations should be the last to begin 
stone-throwing. 

From something in the national character, but much more in the 
part she has had to play in the world, Britain has excited the envy, 
jealousy, and ill will of some of the most powerful nations ; but I do 
not believe that my native land has an enemy so bitter as to wish her 
to plunge into an industrial war which would be so cruelly fatal to 
her, for even the worst foe must feel that the human race owes an 
incalculable debt to Britain. It would be a different matter if the 
imposition of protective duties were proposed bearing equally upon 
the products of all other countries, for this is a matter for each nation ° 
to settle for itself, and other nations could take no offence if Britain 
decided to reimpose such duties. This would be no declaration 
of industrial war against other nations, but only a matter of home 
policy. There is no vital objection to this being tried; although I 
am as certain that free trade is Britain’s only policy as I am a 
thorough disciple of John Stuart Mill, and, I am pleased to add, or 
his worthy successor, Professor Marshall, in believing that the 
countries which have the necessary resources within themselves, do 
well to encourage the starting of industries by protecting them for 
a time against.the competition of those firmly rooted in other lands, 
always, however, with the view of ultimately obtaining a surer and 
cheaper source of supply within themselves. But the question for 
Britain is this: Given a nation with a thoroughly equipped 
manufacturing system producing more than its own people can 
consume, and which, on the other hand, is dependent for its food 
supply upon other nations, what is its policy? The answer seems 
clear: ‘Peace and free trade with all the world.’ Cobden and 
Bright were right for Britain, and only wrong in assuming, in their 
enthusiasm, that what was wise for an old country producing more 
articles than it could consume, was necessarily wise for every country, 
including those which had diversified home industries yet to 
establish. Mill and Marshall are right for new countries, always 
provided such have within themselves the necessary resources and 
adequate market to eventually furnish the articles at less cost to the 
consumer than would have to be paid if dependent upon a foreign 
supply. Thus the United States has succeeded by protection in 
getting her millions of square feet of plate-glass she uses per annum 
at less cost than a similar article costs from Europe. She often has 
her steel rails at less than these could be imported free of duty. She 
has failed, however, to produce cheaply her supply of sugar by pro- 
tection. Hence she wisely abandons the attempt and makes foreign 
sugar free. Now, because Britain has not the requisite territory to 
increase greatly her food supply, any tax imposed upon food could 
not be temporary but must be permanent. The doctrine of Mill does 
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not therefore apply, for protection to be wise must always be in the 
nature of only a temporary shielding of new plants until they take 
root. It will surprise many if Britain ever imposes a permanent tax 
upon the food of her thirty-eight millions of people, with no possible 
hope of ever increasing the supply, and thereby reducing the cost, 
and thus ultimately rendering the tax unnecessary. A tax for a 
short period that fosters and increases production, and a tax for all 
time which cannot increase production, are different things. 

But if, in the near future, Britain decides to try the old system of 
protection again, no irremediable injury need ensue, for results will 
soon prove that free trade is for her the very breath of her nostrils, 
and she may be able successfully to return to it because she will not 
have outraged the feelings and incurred the hostility of her former 
best customers. All will have been treated alike, and therefore none 
will have reason to complain ; although it is always to be remembered 
that trade once diverted is most difficult to regain. The loss owing 
to this will not be small. While, therefore, it is open to Britain to 
try ‘ Protection’ and pay the cost of the experiment, and retrace her 
steps, he is a bold man who ventures to place an estimate upon the 
permanent loss to his country which is surely involved in entering 
upon the ‘Empire Trade’ crusade. 

Turning from the British and the foreigners’ points of view in 
regard to the proposed industrial crusade against the world, the reply 
of the colonies to an invitation to join it has yet to be considered. 

Let us begin with Canada, the greatest of these. As already 
stated, she finds a market for more of her products in the neighbour- 
ing Republic than in the parent-land. She also finds it to her 
advantage to purchase more from the former than from the latter. 
During the winter months she is indebted to the courtesy of the 
Republic for regular communication with the outside world; her 
steamships land at Portland in Maine, and her traffic in bond, and 
her people, travel through American territory to reach Quebec or 
Montreal. Her boasted east and west railway system would scarcely 
pay expenses; it certainly would yield no returns except that the 
Republic generously permits it to connect with American railways 
and compete with them upon equal terms for the traffic to and from 
Chicago and the great West to Boston, New York, and the East. 
The Canadian Pacific traverses the entire width of the State of 
Maine. All the ships of Canada receive rights in American ports 
which are denied to American vessels in Canadian ports. Any day 
the Republic thinks proper to resent the acts of her saucy little 
neighbour, which have recently been annoying, she can practically 
‘bottle-up’ Canada without giving any cause of complaint from an 
international point of view. She has simply to withhold privileges 
now generously granted. It need not be feared that so strong and 
forbearing a nation will act tyrannously to one so completely in her 
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power. The Republic has always been the kindest and most neigh- 
bourly of neighbours to all her less powerful sisters; but the power is 
there, and this being so, I should like to ask our ‘ United Empire Trade 
League’ friends what answer Canada would likely make to their pro- 
position to discriminate in favour of Britain as against the Republic. 
Canada may yet in justice to herself be compelled to do just the 
reverse. There is a large party in favour of sucha step. An invita- 
tion from Britain to enter upon the policy of discrimination would 
require Canada to consider in whose favour the discrimination should 
be for her own interests. The idea suggested by the League may 
thus return to plague the inventor. Truly our friends of the Trade 
League have found and are brandishing a dangerous weapon. 

With the Australasian colonies the case is different. These have 
no overshadowing giant alongside; but there is another element 
there which I submit is equally potent. New South Wales, the 
largest of the group, imports twenty-three millions sterling ; exports 
just about the same. Her total trade with Great Britain, exports 
and imports, is only one-third of this—something over fifteen 
millions. Victoria, the other great colony, imports and exports 
thirty-seven and a half millions; Britain has of these between 
twelve and thirteen millions—just about one-third, as in the case of 
New South Wales. 

But Britain need not be jealous in regard to the remainder, for, 
with the exception of from five to ten per cent. of the total which 
she cannot supply, she has it all. So far has Australasia advanced 
under the policy of encouraging home manufactures, that the various 
colonies are able to supply the wants of each other to the extent of 
about two-thirds of their total requirements—a most encouraging 
state of affairs, as promising the creation of a mighty nation of 
English-speaking people in the near future. Does any member of our 
‘Fair Trade League’ believe that a proposition would be entertained 
for a moment to lower duties upon articles from Britain, and hence to 
injure or destroy the manufactures of their sister colonies? Has any 
indication been seen of a desire upon the part of any of these colonies 
to abandon the high aim they have set before themselves of becoming 
a great power with diversified industries, capable of supplying its 
own necessary wants? The members of the League should endeavour 
to place themselves in the position of Canada and of Australia, and 
judge in the case of Canada what its reply to their idea must be, and 
in the case of Australia what it would be. The officials of that 
society are, no doubt, preparing their answer to the challenge given 
by the Prime Minister, and it is to be hoped that it will deal with 
the points here suggested. 

Turning now to the ‘Imperial Federation League’ we find no 
business whatever in its programme; no considerations of trade; 
bargains are not thought of; sentiment reigns supreme. Still it is 
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not so grandly sentimental asit was. A painful falling away is noted. 
In its early days, it pleased many to note, that in their praiseworthy 
desire for Federation, the majority of the English-speaking race in 
the Republic was never forgotten, but we find no trace of this in the 
recent proceedings; even my friend, Mr. Bolton, seems to have 
abandoned the great idea which first roused his enthusiasm, and 
which still stirs mine. In his article in the July number of this 
Review he regretfully says : 

If it may not be given to us to realise that grand idea, the confederation of all 
the nations which have sprung from the race nurtured in these isles, should we 


not at least use all our energies to promote the union and political consolidation 
of that Greater Britain which still owns one flag and acknowledges one sovereign P 


We have not yet heard from Lord Rosebery, the President, for 
reasons which call forth for him the deepest sympathy of all. It is 
still possible we shall find, in the first address he delivers upon the sub- 
ject, that his hopes of the union of the entire race may still be brighter 
than those expressed by officials who have spoken for the Federa- 
tion in his absence. For the present, I take it, we must assume 
that, like the ‘ Trade League,’ it seeks no longer harmony and co- 
operation among the various parts of the race. It stands now as a 
body, whose effort is to combine only the minority of the English- 
speaking race in a solid phalanx, leaving out the majority. Whilein 
the case of the first society, it was necessary to go into particulars, 
in that of the latter it seems only necessary to examine its aim as 
recently presented. 

It is deemed possible to create a solid empire, under one head, of 
part of the English-speaking race, one in Canada, another in Aus- 
tralia—thousands of miles apart—each with different environments, 
and totally different problems to solve ; and one of the three parts under 
wholly different institutions from the other two; the latter being 
democracies without a trace of hereditary privilege, aristocracy, 
Church and State, or entails of the soil, and the very air breathed 
there instilling ideas of political equality in the citizen. It is 
notable that this hope is confined to the parent-land, and to those 
born here who have played great parts till now in the colonies, such 
men as Sir John A. Macdonald, Sir Henry Parkes, Sir Samuel Griffith 
and others, who are natives of the parent-land and must ever reverence 
and love her. But the population of Australasia, Sir Henry Parkes 
has recently told us, is now native-born as two to one. This is 
evidently a misprint, for at the Census of 1881 there were nearly 
four native- to one British-born in New South Wales. 

In Canada in 1881 more than four-fifths were native-born, and 
every year the percentage of British-born grows less and less. Not 
one of the five thousand native-born Canadians, nor of ten thousand 
born Australians, has ever seen or ever can see Britain, which to 
the masses is only a name. No doubt a name which they can never 
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mention without pride and gratitude, but still only a name, not a 
country, and a country every man worthy of the name of man will 
have and worship. The native-born Australian is Australian first 
and last, the native-born Canadian the same. The public ear of my 
native land is sadly led astray about the feeling of her colonies, 
because she hears only the voices of her own people, native-born 
Britons, or a few rich visitors speaking in the name of the colonies. 
It is these who principally visit the old home, crossing the seas, 
drawn hither by longings as pilgrims to their Mecca. The masses 
of the people in the colonies permit and even encourage upon the 
part of these native-born Britons the expression of the tenderest 
sentiments towards their native land; for they know that men are 
not worthy of the confidence and respect of the communities in 
which they dwell if they fail in affection for the land which gave 
them birth, and that the colonist who does not love his native land 
is not likely to prove much of an acquisition to his adopted one. 
But it will save much disappointment if the people at home can be 
made to understand and believe that the following truly represents 
the sentiments of ninety-nine out of every hundred native-born 
Canadians and Australians. I quote the words of the Premier of the 
important province of Quebec, -Mr. Mercier, who, being asked 
whether he was opposed to Federation, replied : 

Yes,I am. I regard that policy as treason to Canada. Imperial federation 
means that Canada must join Britain in her wars throughout the world, and must 
weigh the interest of the whole Empire before looking to her own. A tie that 
would thus subject Canada completely to European dominion would be a most 
unnatural one, and there are not fifty men in the province of Quebec who are 
favourable to so unpatriotic a policy. The time has, in fact, come to consider 
in a very peaceful yet very serious way the right of European Powers to govern 
people living on the continent of America, whose interests and general tendencies, 
commercial or other, are in certain respects opposed to those of the people of 
Europe. Accordingly, instead of being disposed to strengthen the ties at present 
existing between Britain and Canada, we are, in fact, looking forward with some 
anxiety to the time when we shall ask for our independence. We shall request it 
with all due respect to Great Britain, and without any ill feeling towards her 
people, just as a young man of full age, on leaving his father’s home, may some- 
times do it with reluctance, but with the proud feeling that he, too, is called upon 
to take a free and independent share in life. What I say about the province of 
Quebec may, I believe, be said of the inhabitants of all the other provinces, 


It surely cannot have failed to attract the attention of the 
members of the ‘Imperial Federation League’ that even Sir John 
Macdonald, a native-born Briton, was forced, certainly much against 
his will, to announce that Canada was no longer to be the dependant, 
but the ally, of Britain. 

In future, England would be the centre, surrounded and sustained by an 
alliance, not only with Canada, but with Australia and all her other possessions ; 


and there would thus be formed an immense confederation of freemen—the 
greatest confederacy of civilised and intelligent men that ever had an existence on 


the face ofthe globe. 
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Alliances are made between independent nations. Sir John must 
also have embraced the Republic, for this is necessary to make the 
greatest confederacy of intelligent and civilised men. 

Sir John asserted the independence of Canada to the fullest extent, 
when he recently commanded Lord Salisbury to tear up a treaty 
which had been agreed upon by Sir Julian Pauncefote and Secretary 
Blaine, with Lord Salisbury’s cordial approval, which the British 
Government had presumed to make without consulting Canada. The 
recent protest of Newfoundland is another case in point. The public 
is informed that the difficulty has been compromised, but the com- 
promise has necessarily been all on oneside. The form of arbitration 
with France is to be adhered to; but after this has been duly per- 
formed, Newfoundland’s demands will be complied with. There was 
no other course open to Britain. She cannot govern her colonies ; 
for they are full grown and almost of age and now dictate to her. 
They must be provided with homes of their own speedily if the filial 
tie is to be preserved. 

It is not necessary to await the bill of particulars which Lord 
Salisbury has demanded the ‘ Imperial Federation’ to produce, for it 
has only to grapple with the initial difficulty to be overthrown, which 
is this: The native-born Australian wants at maturity a country 
of his own to live for, fight for, and if necessary to die for; the 
native-born Canadian wants the same. The native-born Briton has 
this, the American, German, Frenchman. Why not the people 
of Canada and Australia? The native-born colonist has not the 
slightest idea of permitting the parent-land, distant thousands of 
miles, or any land, to have anything to say in or to his own country. 
That any of their statesmen should favour the proposition that the 
represertatives of his country should be sent across seas to be 
swamped in a Parliament in London, and the destinies of his country 
subjected to the votes of strangers, would probably be considered by 
the medical faculty of the colony as a prima facie case of mental 
aberration ; his incarceration in a lunatic asylum would be imminent. 
To endeavour to satisfy this commendable and patriotic devotion to 
the idea of country by offering them part of a land they can never see 
is futile. They might as well be asked to consider themselves 
‘citizens of the moon,’ and so to rest and be thankful. These 
ambitious, enterprising peoples with British blood in their veins are 
not crying forthemoon. There is no rest for such movements; once 
started, national aspirations are not to be quenched. The sooner 
they are gratified, the better for all. 

What lesson has the past to teach us upon this point? Spain 
had great colonies upon the American continent: where are these 
now? Seventeen republics occupy Central and South America. 
Five of these have prepared plans for federating. Portugal had a 
magnificent empire, which is now the Brazilian Republic. Britain 
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had a colony. It has passed from its mother’s apron-strings and 
set up for itself, and now the majority of all our race are gathered 
under its Republican flag. What is there in the position of Britain’s 
relation to Australia and Canada that justifies the belief that any 
different result is possible with them? I know of none; on thecon- 
trary, all that I know of the sentiment of the people in the colonies 
satisfies me that there exists this healthy growth towards national life. 
They would be unworthy of their sires if they did not possess it. It 
was not a question of taxes that produced the independence of the 
United States; this was the incident only which precipitated what 
was bound to come a few years sooner or later, independent of any 
possible home policy. Franklin and Adams had no idea of separating - 
from the mother-land when they led in the refusal to be taxed from 
Westminster; but they soon found themselves compelled by a public 
sentiment, until then latent, to advance to independence. Australasia 
has begun the natural movement towards change in her relations. 
Her leaders—native-born Britons chiefly—kindly propose that 
Britain may still be allowed to send an ornamental Governor-General. 
The tie will be slight, but it is now seen, especially in the most 
important of the colonies, New South Wales, that, as in the case of 
America, the British-born leaders may be pushed into a movement 
for complete independence by the native-born Australians. If it does 
not evolve now it will later, for the Speaker (July 18th) truly says: 




























It is the fading class of the home-born which keeps alive the traditions and 
sentiment of the English connection. Every five minutes throughout Australasia 
an Imperialist dies, every four minutes a Republican is born. 





The constant reader of the Spectator knows that journal to be 
equally well-informed, and the Times has more than once recently 
shown that it is not ignorant of the true state of colonial affairs. 
But these able organs of public opinion seem to be almost alone. 

It is of the utmost importance that the people of Britain should 
promptly realise her true relation to her colonies, which is just this : 
she is the mother-land, and no nation has ever been blessed with a 
family so numerous, enterprising, and creditable. The only part open 
to her is to play the mother, and as her children grow beyond the 
need of her fostering care, to endeavour to inculcate in them the 
ambition to go forth and manage for themselves. She should doubt 
the blood in any weakling content to remain under her protection 
when the age of manhood comes. True, few departures from the old 
home are unaccompanied by tears, but, after all, tearsof affection, ofjoy, 
in the happiness of the child who starts in life for himself. There 
are only two modes that can be pursued: either the colonies shall 
leave the parent nest with the parent’s blessing, carrying in their 
hearts undying love and reverence for her to whom they owe all, or 
the parting shall be made under conditions which must necessarily 
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bring both parent and child life-long bitterness and life-long sorrow. 
The American boy is for ever to be in youth the hater of the old 
home, for in his early years he is fed with stories of the Revolution ; 
of the struggles and sufferings of Washington and his patriot army ; 
of the desire of his native land for independence, and of the mistaken 
efforts of Britain to hold it in subjection. 

This early impression of Britain as the oppressor of his country is 
not easily removed. It is a thousand pities that the majority of our 
race is to learn first that the parent-land was its country’s only foe. 
Britain can choose whether Australia and Canada and her other 
colonies, as they grow to maturity, can set up for themselves with 
every feeling of filial devotion towards her, or whether every child 
born in these lands is to be born to regard Britain as the cruel 
oppressor of his country. There is no other alternative, and I beseech 
our friends of the Imperial Federation to pause ere they involve their 
country and her children in the disappointment and humiliation which 
must come, if a serious effort be made to check the development and 
independent existence of the colonies, for independence they must 
and will seek, and obtain, even by force if necessary. 

Lord Salisbury has recently said that, if Home Rule were granted 
to Ireland, other portions of the Empire might be ‘ wrenched from 
the power of the Queen.’ As he could not mean that there was a 
danger of foreign nations attempting to ‘ wrench’ any of the colonies, 
he must have meant that the colonies would ‘ wrench’ themselves 
away. Nothing should be left undone to prevent such ‘ wrenches’ 
from coming. To encourage the colonies to follow the example of 
their mother-land and become nations themselves is the only way to 
prevent such a ‘ wrench’ as took place between the parent and the Re- 
public. I should prevent all feeling of ‘ wrenching’ upon one side 
or the other by having the parent-land start her children in life in 
due course, as her Majesty starts her children. With rare wisdom, she 
favours early marriages. Britain, as a nation, should imitate the 
example of her wise Queen, and start her colonies for themselves in 
homes of their own as soon as they become restless under the old 
roof-tree, with a ‘ God speed,’ and a fond, proud mother’s blessing. 

It may be said that the destiny indicated for the parent-land is 
one unworthy of her past. I cannot share such a thought. The 
world is still young. As each child of Britain reaches proper growth 
and departs, another child will be born to her. No limit can be set 
to this stage of the world’s development ; no time fixed when the 
mother will not have quite enough of a family to care for. Centuries 
must elapse before the two hundred and eighty millions of India are 
ready to federate into a great nation and govern themselves, while Africa 
was born to her only yesterday. Besides this, the United Kingdom, 
even of itself, and without colonies, would remain one of the principal 
nations. Her colonies weaken her powers in war, and confer no ad- 
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vantages upon her in peace. Her population about equals that of 
France, and will, I believe, eventually equal that of Germany. Her 
store of minerals surpasses all others, except the United States; she 
has at her foot the markets of the world for manufactured articles, 
for, whatever may be said of foreign competition, it cannot possibly 
amount to much in the future: her navy can control the seas. One 
of the purest fallacies is that trade follows the flag. Trade follows 
the lowest price current. Britain’s greatest customer is the American 
Republic ; and, as we have seen, Germany and France, with a tithe 
of the population, consume as much as India of British products, and 
more than all the Australian and Canadian colonies combined. The 
independence of the colonies will not lessen British trade with them, 
but increase it, because independence will stir their energies and 
make them a much more enterprising people. Hence wealth will be 
produced faster, and the market for fine articles from Britain be 
correspondingly increased. This is proved by the result of American 
independence. 

With full appreciation of the patriotic sentiment which pervades 
the two Leagues, I cannot refrain from asking their members to con- 
sider whether they are not working in the wrong direction, and aiding 
to thwart and not to promote the true mission of their country in the 
future. The position which Britain should aim to occupy is no less 
than the ‘ Headship of the Race,’ as the parent of all. Now, even it 
the various parts of the Empire could be federated under one 
sovereign—of which there is as little likelihood as that the Republic 
could be induced to enter—and thus the whole aim of the ‘ Federation 
League’ be accomplished, what then? Eleven millions of people will 
have been confederated with her—only this and nothing more—and 
Britain then would only be first in the smaller division of the race. 
It would not be such a prodigious gain for her after all. We should 
have ‘Hamlet’ with Hamlet left out. Few persons have a correct 
knowledge of the numbers and increase of the various parts of our 
race. During the past ten years the United States added to its 
numbers more than the total present number of English-speaking 
people in all other parts of the world, outside of the United Kingdom. 
Her increase was nearly 12,500,000. The increase of Britain and all 
her English-speaking colonies was not one-half as great—about 
5,250,000. Britain added slightly more than 3,000,000 ; Canada only 
750,000 ; New South Wales (last eight years) only 471,000 ; Victoria 
(last nine years) 710,984 only, all other colonies only trifling numbers. 
Thus, if we place the Republic in one scale, and all the other parts of 
the race in the other, the yearly increase in the first scale would 
more than double that in the second. Even if the United States, 
increase is to be much less than it has been hitherto, yet the child is 
born who will see more than 400,000,000 under her sway. No 
possible increase of the race can be looked for in all the world com- 
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bined comparable to this. Green truly says that its ‘ future home is 
to be found along the banks of the Hudson and the Mississippi.’ 
Why should the parent-land then be counselled by the Imperial League 
to endeavour to form closer ties with her other children than with 
her eldest born, who must dwarf all the rest of the family combined ? 
What kind of federation is that which leaves the Republic out ? 
There is no obstacle to forming any tie with the Republic that can 
possibly be formed with the Commonwealth of Australia or the 
Dominion of Canada, for, just as soon as these are asked to forgo 
their inborn desire for independence similar to that of the United 
States, their answer will settle the question, if indeed the League 
ever requires to go so far as to ask for Imperial Federation and be 
refused. It should not be necessary for them to place the parent- 
land in a position so humiliating, for that their idea is impracticable 
can be learned in every quarter without exposing themselves to the 
inevitable and wholly unnecessary rebuff. 

If the ‘ United Empire Trade League’ ever succeeds in getting the 
Government to call a conference to consider its aim, the end of that 
idea also will have arrived, for few colonial governments could survive 
the support of a Bill appointing delegates to even consider the question 
of discriminating against other nations in favour of Britain. But, as 
in the case of the ‘ Imperial Federation League,’ so the ‘ United 
Empire Trade League’ should be able to satisfy itself before asking a 
conference—only to be refused—that there is no possibility of obtaining 
the co-operation of any English-speaking community in their aims. 

Mistaken, impracticable, and pernicious, however, though the aims 
of these two societies be, yet it is to their membership that we can 
best look for efforts in the right direction for such co-operation of the 
entire race as it is possible to effect; for their hearts are in the right 
place, and their heads can easily be brought to the favourable con- 
sideration of an idea which postulates for their country a much higher 
position, a much grander mission, than that which they have set 
themselves to secure, a position which will keep her in the rightful 
attitude of parent toward the entire race which has sprung from her. 

I respectfully ask the patriotic, sympathetic, and enterprising men 
of these Leagues to permit me to submit for their consideration a 
summary of the ideas which have forced themselves upon me from a 
study of the question made with an earnest desire to secure first the 
unity of our race, and through that, for it, the mastery of the world, 
for the good of the world. 

First, the great aim of the Federationist should be to draw together 
the masses of all English-speaking countries, and to make them feel 
that they are really members of the same undivided race, and share 
its triumphs ; that all English-speaking men are brothers who should 
rejoice in each other’s prosperity, and be proud of each other’s achieve- 
ments. The little faults or shortcomings of the other members should 
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be overlooked, and all should dwell upon what is best in each, for, as 
members of the same race, what disgraces one necessarily reflects upon 
the entire family. Impossible ‘ Imperial Federation’ and ‘ Empire 
Trade League’ should give place to ‘Race Alliance,’ and so 
embrace all in one common bond, the only test being 


If Shakespeare’s tongue be spoken there, 
And songs of Burns be in the air. 


Pursuance of this policy during our generation will do much to 
lay the foundation for a true federation of the whole race, as far as it 
is possible to combine sovereign powers, and how far that is possible 
is for future generations, not for this, to learn. That it is possible 
to a degree, we of to-day already see. Once earnestly kept in view, 
and laboured for, and lower aims excluded, it is probable that things 
now deemed impossible dreams may prove easy of getting. Indeed, 
the ‘ Parliament of man’ itself is only a question of time in the mind 
of the evolutionist who sees no bounds to the advance of man in the 
line of brotherhood. If we may not look into the future and tell what 
germ is to grow, we can at least do our duty in the present, and cul- 
tivate the soil and plant the germ which ought to grow among the 
members of the same race, leaving to posterity the duty of nurturing 
the precious seed, and, we trust, the fruition of our hopes. 

Second, the parent-land should be urged to encourage her colonies, 
as an able mother encourages her sons, to go forth at maturity and 
play the part of men—loving and reverencing her, but independent. 
The idea of Federation among colonies should also be encouraged ; 
for no greater calamity could happen than that the various English- 
speaking communities should be divided into small nations, jealous 
of each other. The sad condition of Europe to-day, an armed camp 
contrasted with the United States, which is ere long to contain an 
English-speaking population as great as the whole of Europe, with- 
out any necessity for a standing army, should be continually in 
mind and proclaimed. The Australian colonies do not require the 
lesson. These are wise and will federate, and as one irresistible power 
keep the peace and rule that quarter of the globe without armies, for 
they, like the Republic, can have no foe; but the union of England 
and Scotland should be held up to Canada and the United States. I 
should not like to think that I ever had said or ever should say a 
word that would tend to perpetuate upon the American continent 
two divisions of the race, or to feel that I had not exerted myself to 
produce union. The mother-land can do much by reminding Canada 
of her own union with Scotland, and the happy results which flow 
from it. The present unfortunate division of the race in America, so 
fraught with danger, is Britain’s work ; the duty upon her to correct 
the evil is imperative. Nor is she unequal to the task, for she has 
done things that other nations cannot parallel. The cession of the 
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Tonian Islands to classic Greece, the recent cession of Heligoland to 
Germany, show her capable of generous, even sublime, action. She 
can rise at times to great heights and teach nations magnanimity. 
All she has done of this nature combined were but little if she united 
the two children which her policy separated a century ago. She 
should tell Canada that whenever it becomes, as it is becoming, a 
question of separate independent existence, or of union with the 
other division of the race, a mother’s blessing would attend union 
with the Republic. With the appalling condition of Europe before 
us, it would be’criminal for a few millions of people to create a separate 
government and not to become part of a great mass of their own race 
which joins them, especially since the federal system gives each part the 
control of all its internal affairs, and has proved that the freest govern- 
ment of the parts produces the strongest government of the whole. 
The most eminent man in Canada to-day is certainly Goldwin Smith. 
He remains an Englishman with allegiance unimpaired, yet he tells 
Britain that her position upon the American continent is the barrier to 
sympathetic union with her great child, the Republic. He is right. 

Third, much is done to prevent harmony in the race by the posi- 
tion that has until recently been held tenaciously by the parent-land 
in regard to the fiscal policy which every colony has found it best to 
pursue. Seeing that strictly agricultural communities have never 
amounted to much, it should be regarded as a natural and patriotic 
desire upon the part of Canadians and Australians to give their 
countries diversified industries, that the various aptitudes of the 
people may find scope. Britain need have no fear about her trade. 
Indeed, it is very doubtful if, with all her resources developed to the 
utmost, she can long continue to meet the demands for her products 
which must be made upon her, no matter what tariffs may be adopted. 
Where the iron and steel can be had to supply the coming wants of 
the world is already troubling Bell, Atkinson, Hewitt, and other high 
authorities. A writer in the Times (the 12th of July), Mr. Harvey, one 
of the most prominent citizens of Newfoundland and a loyal subject, 
states this point admirably and asks that, ‘ Once let it be granted by 
the majority of the people of England and Scotland that a man may 
doubt the infallibility of the doctrine of free trade under all circum 
stances, and not be considered a fool or worse.’ 

Fourth, the process of assimilating the political institutions of 
all English-speaking countries should be continued, for it should never 
be forgotten by true Federationists that different political conditions 
form a great barrier to close sympathetic union. No Parliament since 
that which passed the Reform Bill deserves greater thanks than the 
present one in this respect. It has done much to bring Britain’s 
institutions in accord with the Democratic standard of all the other 
English-speaking nations. ‘County Councils’ and especially ‘ Free 
Education ’ are important steps toward the unification of our race. In 
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like manner the recent Copyright Act of the Republic removes a dif- 
ference. Australasia has also done her part by placing the Republic 
under obligation, her greatly improved Ballot System having already 
been adopted with beneficial results in many of the States. She has 
also the simplest and best system of Land Laws in the world, for which 
we hope the Republic is soon—and the United Kingdom later—to 
discard their own. Thus each of the three great parts improving for 
herself improves also for the benefit of the others. The race enjoying 
the same language, religion, literature, and law should also have the 
harmonising blessings of common political institutions. 

The ground once cleared of ‘Empire Trade League’ efforts to 
array one part of the race against the other part, and equally of. 
‘Imperial Federation’ aims which would shut out the vast majority 
of the race and limit the mother-land’s connection to the smaller 
portion, and especially if the division of the race upon the North 
American continent were healed by union, upon the advice of the 
parent, the efforts of all could then be concentrated upon realising 
what Mr. Bolton calls ‘that grand idea, the confederation of all the 
nations which have sprung from the race nurtured in these isles.” 
The first fruits of this movement would probably be seen in the 
appointment, by the various nations of our race, of international com- 
missions, charged with creating a system of weights, measures, and 
coins, of port dues, patents, and other matters of similar character 
which are of common interest. If there be a question upon which 
all authorities are agreed, it is the desirability of introducing the 
decimal system of weights, measures and coins; but an inter- 
national commission seems the only agency capable of bringing it 
about. ' 

The habit of producing uniform arrangements for the whole of 
the race having been created by such commissions, the step would be 
easy to a further development of the international idea. For under 
harmonious conditions Britain would soon be regarded by the English- 
speaking people throughout the world as the mother they all revere, 
and there must inevitably begin a gradual drawing together of the 
whole race. Even to-day, every Federationist has the satisfaction 
of knowing that the idea of war between the two great branches is 
scouted on both sides of the Atlantic. Henceforth, war between 
members of our race may be said to be already banished, for English- 
speaking men will never again be called upon to destroy each other. 
During the recent differences—not with Britain, for Britain and the 
Republic agreed, but with disapproving Canada, which was naturally 
more irritating to the Republic—not a whisper was ever heard upon 
either side of any possible appeal to force as a mode of settlement. 
Both parties in America and each successive government are pledged 
to offer peaceful arbitration for the adjustment of all international 
difficulties—a position which it is to be hoped will soon be reached 
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by Britain, at least in regard to all differences with members of the 
same race. 

Is it too much to hope that after this stage has been reached and 
occupied successfully for a period, another step forward would be taken, 
and that, having jointly banished war, a general council should be 
evolved by the English-speaking nations to which may at first only be 
referred all questions of dispute between them? This would only be 
making a permanent body to settle differences instead of selecting 
arbiters as required—not at all a serious advance, and yet it should 
be the germ from which great fruits should grow. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is extolled by the 
statesmen of all parties in Britain, and has just received the compli- 
ment of being copied in the plan for the Australian Commonwealth. 
Building upon it, may we not expect that a still higher Supreme 
Court is one day to come which shall judge between the nations of the 
entire English-speaking race, as the Supreme Court at Washington 
already judges between States which contain the majority of the race ? 

The powers and duties of such a council once established may be 
safely trusted to increase ; to its final influence over the race, and, 
through the race, over the world, no limit can be set; in the dim 
future it might even come that the pride of the citizen in the race 
as a whole would exceed that which he had in any part thereof; as 
the citizen of the Republic to-day is prouder of being an American 
than he is of being a native of any State of the Union. This is a 
far look ahead, no doubt, but patriotism is an expansive quality, and 
men to-day are as patriotic in regard to an entire continent as the 
ancients were about their respective cities and provinces. The time 
is coming when even race patriotism will give place to the citizenship 
of the world. 

While the decisions of the council would necessarily be restricted 
to such questions as arose between the members of the race, its in- 
fluence, and in extreme cases its recommendations, if unanimously 
made, could not fail to be of weighty import. We can imagine such 
a tribunal, for instance, unanimously saying a word upon occasion 
which would settle the most important subject within our horizon 
of to-day. Is it a very improbable idea that it might hold and obtain 
the unanimous approval of. the powers represented, in so holding 
that the peace of the world, in which the industrial English-speaking 
race is most deeply concerned, is a question which other nations can- 
not be allowed‘wholly to determine for themselves? The command- 
ing position of our race will place upon it correspondingly great offices. 
United Jas described, it would wield such overwhelming power that 
resistance would be useless, Its verdict could never be questioned ; its 
word would be law. I believe that it is by our race, and through such 
means, that war is most probably to be driven from the world, which 
it disgraces, and the reign of peace established among men for ever. 
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In the pursuit of an end so noble, the English-speaking race, 
wherever situated, can confidently be appealed to ; its realisation would 
be a service to mankind which justified labour, expenditure, and even 
risk. The feeble beginnings of the federation of Europe are already 
seen in the ‘ Triple Alliance.’ It may fail because not so overwhelm- 
ingly strong as to render impotent all efforts to cope with it, and all 
depends upon this; but the idea is there, for three nations have 
declared themselves banded together not for the purpose of aggression, 
defensively not offensively, and only to keep the peace and to punish 
the peacebreaker. We have nothing to do here with the merits of 
the controversy which called it forth, but what this Alliance aims to do 
for the three countries concerned for a few years, the true federation. 
of the English-speaking race would be able to do permanently for the 
world. The duty is to be ours, if we co-operate, because ours is the 
only race of which the slightest hope can be entertained that it is 
soon to become so much stronger than any other race, or possible 
combination of races, as united to be omnipotent upon the earth. 

A race alliance will hasten the day in the coming of which I have 
implicit faith, when our race will be quite able to say—and will there- 
fore as a duty say—to any powers that threaten to begin the murder 
of human beings in the name of war under any pretence : 


Hold! I command you both; the one that stirs makes me his foe, 
Unfold to me the cause of quarrel, and I will judge betwixt you. 


If ever the parent-land and all her children unite in speaking 


these words, it need not be feared that a shot will be fired or a sword 
drawn. The writ of that race union will run the circle round 
and ensure peace. We should thus have the Kriegsverein with power 
so overwhelming that its exercise would never be necessary. The 
Zollverein will come of itself in its own good time, when the various 
members have had time to test and learn their respective capacities 
—what they can learn to produce best at home, and what they must 
continue to purchase abroad. Protective tariffs are in their very 
nature experimental and temporary devices. These require little 
attention from the true federationist ; indeed, the less they receive 
the sooner they will pass away. All the forces at work.tend to equi- 
librium of cost throughout the world, and hence the abolition of 
protective duties as no longer necessary. 

It is obvious that such an alliance of the race is dependent upon 
a union of hearts, and that force or pressure would only defeat it. 
No more seeds of lifelong bitterness should be sown. The younger 
members of the race should remember what is due to the parent; the 
parent should seek to retain their love and reverence by being ‘to 
their faults a little blind and to their virtues very kind ;’ freely 
according to each when maturity arrives the same independent 
existence and the same exclusive management of its own affairs, as 
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she claims for herself, and for which she would rather sink under the 
sea than relinquish. Each member must be free to manage his own 
home as he thinks proper without incurring hostile criticism or 
parental interference. All must be equal. Allies—not Dependants. 

Fate has given to Britain a great progeny and a great past. Her 
future promises to be no less great and prolific. Many may be the 
members of the family council of all English-speaking nations, each 
complete in itself, which I have predicted as sure to come sooner or 
later ; but, however numerous the children, there can never be but 
one mother, and that mother, great, honoured, and beloved by all 
her offspring—as I pray she is to be—‘ this Sceptred Isle,’ my native 
land. God bless her! 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
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